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THE NON-INTRUSION SCHISM.* 


Tue Non-intrusionists of Scotland 
and the Dissenters of England are 
now embarked in the same boat ; and 
whatever may be the fate of the 
crazy bark to which they have com- 
mitted themselves, they must sink or 
swim together. What a goodly sight 
would this union be for John Knox 
to behold, were he now upon the earth! 
How would he denounce the unhal- 
lowed combination! Alas! for the 
inconsistency of human nature! men 
who profess to adhere to Presbyterian 
— are now joining hand-in- 
1and with Congregationalists, whose 
views strike at the very foundation 
of Presbytery. Yet these Non- 
intrusion gentlemen profess to retain 
the principles of the Presbyterian 
Church; nay, that they alone con- 
stitute the Church of Scotland. How 
is this inconsistency to be — ? 
Either their principles are lax, and 


consequently unsound, es to 


the orthodox Presbyterian creed, on 
the subject of church government, or 
the individuals themselves are arrant 
hypocrites. ‘They must choose which- 
ever alternative they please; but we 
can assure the Non-intrusionists that 
the people of England regard them 
in one or the other of the lights 
above mentioned. That men profess- 
ing one set of principles should form 
a brotherly union with others, whose 
views are destructive of their own, is 


* The Present State of the Church of Scotland: in a Letter addressed to the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Cholmondeley. 


London. 


Notes on the Rey. John Cumming’s Letter. 
The Harp on the Willows; or, the Captivity of the Church of Scotland. 


an impossibility ; so that it is as 
clear as the day, that in their mission 
to this country, and their junction 
with the Congregationalists, they 
have either acted the part of hypo- 
crites, or they have renounced their 
old principles. ‘That such are the 
views of honest men in England we 
ean assure Dr. Candlish and his 
party. They have played the very 
same game which English Dissenters 
have often. played with the Roman 
Catholics; and as the consistency of 
the one is for ever lost, so is that of 
the other. 

But the Non-intrusionists were in 
asad dilemma. They could not pro- 
ceed without some support in Eng- 
land. This could not be expected 
from the Church of England, and 
they were compelled to look to the 
Dissenters. But the latter refused 
to concur or unite, except upon their 
own terms; and accordingly the 
poor Non-intrusionists were under 
the necessity either of renouncing 
Presbytery for Independency, or of 
foregoing the sympathy and counte- 
nance of the Dissenters of England. 
The marriage was proposed, the banns 
were published, no one came for- 
ward to forbid them—for there was 
no third party sufficiently interested 
to interfere—and the union was com- 
pleted. “A fellow feeling,” said a 
great poet, “makes us wondrous 
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kind.” In this case the common 
feeling was Voluntaryism; and so 
wondrous kind on this subject are 
the Non-intrusionists become, that 
they see nothing incompatible in In- 
dependency with the principles of 
Presbytery. Ilence the leaders of 
Non-intrusion acted, when in Lon- 
don, precisely as other Dissenters. 
They are, in fact, Scotch Indepen- 
dents, having nothing of Presby- 
terianism but the name. 

Our readers are aware that a se- 
cession from the Scottish Church has 
long since been threatened, unless it 
could be modelled after the fashion of 
the Non-intrusionists; in short, that 
the latter could not continue within 
the Church except on their own terms. 
‘The government were determined to 
adhere to the laws of the land; but 
the Non-intrusionists wished to im- 
pose their own laws upon the state. 
This could not be permitted, as it 
would have been a disruption of the 
ancient institutions. ‘The party, 
therefore, used threats ; but, the go- 
vernment continuing firm, there was 
no alternative but submission or se- 
paration. Submission was out of the 


question with such men, and the se- 


paration ensued. There was Popery 
involved in this line of conduct; for 
the Church of Rome, ever since her 
exaltation to power, has never ceased 
to put forth her claims, and, when 
practicable, to exercise authority 
over the various states of Christen- 
dom. ‘There are privileges belong- 
ing to the Church with which the 
state cannot interfere; but, on the 
other hand, the state has duties to 
perform which must not be inter- 
fered with by the Church. 

The Non-intrusionists of Scotland 
are unreasonable men; and that 
our assertion is not unjust was de- 
monstrated by the conduct of the 
leaders in their visit to this country. 
When Dr. Brown promised his 
church to Dr. Candlish, on the con- 
dition that he should be permitted to 
reply, if he thought fit, the offer was 
declined ; for the Non-intrusion 
leader declared, that he would not 
have his principles called in ques- 
tion. Rome herself could not act 
more magisterially, nor could she 
assert her infallibility in more pointed 
terms. We are of opinion that the 
unreasonable conduct of the leaders, 
during their Anglican mission, had a 
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very different effect from what was 
anticipated. It sealed their fate in 
England, except with the Dissenters, 
with whom it cemented their union. 
We wish both parties much joy in 
the contract. ‘The proceedings, too, 
have shewn that extremes often 
meet. Thus the Non-intrusionists 
and the Romanists have one great 
principle in common, namely, the 
power of the Church. In her most 
palmy days, Rome never put forth 
stronger pretensions respecting her 
authority than are now urged by 
the leaders of the Non-intrusion 
schism. On this point we are fully 
borne out by the Tablet, one of the 
organs of the Romish church in this 
country. It must be gratifying to 
Dr. Candlish and his colleagues to 
find themselves applauded by the or- 
gan of Rome. ‘The Vablet, of course, 
is anxious for the overthrow of all 
religious parties; but the editor does 
not hesitate to declare, that the prin- 
ciple of the Non-intrusionists is a 
sound one. We take the following 
specimen, which we commend to the 
special notice of Dr. Candlish :— 


“We have already intimated our 
opinion, that in point of principle, the 
Non-intrusion party is the one which en- 
grosses the whole of the little sympathy 
we have to spare for this matter. ‘lhese 
gentlemen are undoubtedly most bitter 
Anti-popery fanatics, and we wish well 
neither to them in their calling of Kirk- 
men, nor to their present enterprise. 
We wish the greatest possible evil to 
both. But, at the same time, we cannot 
avoid seeing that, on this question, they 
have taken their stand on the only prin- 
ciple which, as Catholics, we can for a 
moment respect—the principle, namely, 
that the Church of Christ is independent 
of the state, is above the state, bas a right 
to teach and guide the state, but can by 
no means submit to the state, so as to 
leave the fulfilment ofits functions at the 
mercy and direction of the law. Of 
course these poor Scotch fanatics are de- 
luding themselves with the phantom of a 
Church which is no Church, But 
still, in their minds, this Kirk of theirs 
represents the true Church, and the or- 
dinances of God ; and most heartily do 
we applaud the tenacity with which, if 
they must be in error about the Church, 
they will at least not be in error about 
the place which the Church should hold 
in their estimation. Their cry is, 
* Down with Erastianism!’ and so is 
ours. Down with Erastianism in all its 
shapes—the tyranny of the world over 
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the law of God; the tyranny of that 
which is temporal over that which is 
eternal ; the tyranny of brute matter 
over the living soul; the tyranny of 
physical force over the dominion and 
authority of grace! Whether the Kirk 
or the state triumphs in this particular 
instance, is a matter about which we can 
have no special preference. To us, and 
in reality, both these contending parties 
are ‘ the world’—‘ the temporal or secu- 
lar power.’ In truth, it is a mere squab- 
ble among laymen, in which the lan- 
guage used on both sides is utterly and 
ludicrously inapplicable. But still we 
cannot help recognising cheerfully that 
the principle for which, in a sham 
Church, these poor Non-intrusionists 
imagine themselves to be battling, is the 
same for which, in the true Church, St. 
Gregory died in exile, and St. Thomas 
spent his lifeblood on the altar-steps of 
Canterbury Cathedral.” 


This is pretty decisive, according 
to our apprehension; and the truth 
of the statement is undoubted. We 
would exhort the Non-intrusionists 
to study the portrait of themselves in 
the principles of Rome. 

Yet, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing the vapouring of the Non- 
intrusionist leaders respecting the 
thraldom of the Church, and the 
yower exercised by the state, they 
1ave actually, for the furtherance of 
their ambitious projects and the ag- 
grandisement of themselves, adopted 
a principle which, if carried out, 
would subject the Church to a hea- 
vier species of thraldom than was 
ever experienced by any religious 
community,—we mean the subjuga- 
tion of the church to the people. 
Thus Dr. Candlish’s organ, the Wit- 
ness, declared, not long since, “ Ina 
few short weeks Scotland will be 
thoroughly organised, and her noble 
independent sons will have esta- 
blished for themselves a Church ona 
firmer, and broader, and more im- 
movable basis than worldly states- 
men are dreaming of.” ‘This is pure 
Independency, and nothing less. It 
is the power of the people—the worst 
species of spiritual as well as political 
tyranny. Such language would 
have shocked the old Presbyterians, 
who considered that the Church was 
established by the Saviour, and that 
its doctrines and discipline were re- 
vealed in the Word of God. Dr. 
Candlish’s organ, however, declares 
that the sons of Scotland haye esta- 
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blished a church for themselves. We 
never imagined that the men of Scot- 
land had any such authority. Eng- 
lish Independents, indeed, may adopt 
such a tone of speaking; but we 
were not prepared to expect it from 
the bison Heenan men of the north. 
Inconsistency—inconsistency appears 
to us to have marked the proceedings 
of the Non-intrusionists from the 
beginning. They profess opposite 
principles—the principles of Rome, 
and those of Independency. 

But we are keeping our readers 
from the Tracts, which we have al- 
ready specified at the foot of the 
page, and which contain a summary 
of the arguments on both sides in 
this controversy. To these Tracts 
we now address ourselves. Some 
time since, Mr. Cumming, the minis- 
ter of the Scotch Church, Crown 
Court, Drury Lane, published a letter 
on the state ofthe Church of Scotland, 
which we do not hesitate to charac- 
terise as the most concise and lu- 
minous account which has yet been 
published, of this strange controversy. 
‘iewing this performance as Eng- 
lishmen, and as members of an epis- 
copal church, we declare our belief 
that its arguments are unanswerable. 
Dr. Candlish, however, came forward 
with what he chose to call, or rather 
to consider, as an answer, though it 
was published in the form of Notes 
on Mr. Cumming’s letter. Now, the 
very fact that the leader of the 
party so soon made his appearance in 
the field, is a proof of the value of 
Mr. Cumming’s tract. Had not the 
party felt the force of his reasoning, 
the production would have been per- 
mitted to remain without an attempt 
at an answer. But forth comes the 
reverend Doctor with his Notes. Mr. 
Cumming —the edition having been 
completely exhausted—reprinted his 
tract with copious notes, and an intro- 
duction, in which the statements of 
Dr. Candlish are considered. It is this 
edition which is now lying before us, 
and to which we beg to direct the at- 
tention of our readers. The other 
tract is from the pen of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, minister of the Scotch Church, 
Regent Square. Of this gentleman 
we may remark, that at present, 
though he has written in favour of 
Non-intrusion, he continues in con- 
nexion with the Church of Scotland. 
The trust-deed of the chapel in 
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Regent Square connects it with the 
Scottish Church; nor is it within 
the power of the minister or people 
to sever that connexion. They may, 
of course, separate from the Church, 
as the Non-intrusionists have done 
in Scotland, but the chapel remains. 
What, then, is the course of Mr. 
Hamilton? He has avowed his sen- 
timents, which are those of Candlish 
and Co.; consequently, he is bound 
to relinquish his post in Regent 
Square. The question is one, at all 
events, which must necessarily come 
under the cognisance of the Presby- 
tery; for it would be highly incon- 
sistent on their part to permit an in- 
dividual to maintain his post in a 
chapel, while he entertains sentiments 
at variance with those of the Church. 
We shall be curious to see the issue 
of events in Regent Square. That 
he is nee in his schismatical 
views by laymen we are well aware, 
and by laymen, too, who derive no 
small means from the pockets of 
members of the Church of England. 
How far it may be consistent in Eng- 
lish Churchmen to support, in the 
way of trade, men whose principles 
are destructive of the Church of 
England as a national establishment 
is a question which we shall not at- 
tempt to decide; but we would sug- 
est to the clergy and others, that it 
is one which deserves their most 
serious consideration. On the title 
of Mr. Hamilton’s pamphlet, The 
Harp on the Willows; or, the Capti- 
vity of the Church of Scotland, we 
may remark, that it asserts what, on 
the principles of the Non-intrusion- 
ists themselves, is notoriously un- 
true. According to the views of 
these gentlemen, the Church of Scot- 
land is the Non-intrusion body. 
Now captivity implies force exercised 
upon a party. There can be no cap- 
tivity where the parties are free to 
act for themselves, and pursue their 
own course. ‘The very idea is an 
absurdity. And what are the facts 
of the case? Why, the persons with 
whom Mr. Hamilton identifies him- 
self are now actually pursuing their 
own course as Independents. Where, 
then, is the captivity? It does not 
exist!! Where, too, is the honesty 
of the title-page? To talk of capti- 
vity when men are following their 
own inclinations, and crying out, 
Who is lord over us? is surely 
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worse than trifling. Even had it 
been attempted to lead the Church 
captive, the title-page would have 
been liable to the charge of false- 
hood, because the parties concerned 
are at perfect liberty to act for them- 
selves. So much for Mr. Hamilton’s 
a which cannot mislead the 
people of England. It is really lu- 
dicrous to hear men talk of captivity 
one moment and of independency 
the next. With these inconsisten- 
cies, however, we have no further 
concern than to point them out to 
our readers. 

In order to give a clear view of the 
question at issue, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing extracts from Mr. Cumming’s 
a. They will enable the 
English reader to decide on the me- 
rits of the case; and, as Dr. Cand- 
lish and Mr. Hamilton have ap- 
pealed to the people, they cannot 
complain of us for following so good 
an example :— 


“ From the day in which the present 
majority of the General Assembly gained 
ecclesiastical ascendancy, to the present 
hour, storms have lowered in Scotland. 
This is fact, whatever be regarded as the 
explanation of it. For nearly five years 
they waged war with the Dissenters of 
Scotland ; and during that period, so de- 
preciated the Voluntary System, and so 
deified the Establishment, that one might 
have inferred that the former must be a 
Pandemonium, and the latter a Paradise. 
During the last five years they have war- 
red with the moderate clergy and the ci- 
vil courts, till they have denounced the 
Establishment as Erastian, and paid the 
Dissenters the highest possible compli- 
ment, by inviting them to their pulpits, 
and threatening to secede from the 
Church, and join the ranks of the Volun- 
taries.” 


_ It is quite impossible for the Non- 
intrusionists to deny Mr. Cummings 
statement, for the facts of the case 


are before the public. Besides, what 
was the conduct of the party in Eng- 
land? Dr. Candlish, indeed, asserts 
that no proposal was made to join 
the Voluntaries. ‘This may be true, 
and yet the fact stated by Mr. Cum- 
ming is not disputed. Dr. Candlish 
and his friends may have made no 
formal proposal to the Dissenters, 
but what have been their acts? Have 
they acted with Dissenters? They 
have, and consequently the case 
against them is proved; but the 
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English Dissenters, acting on the 
= that the Church at all 

azards must be weakened, will grant 
their dispensation to the Non-intru- 
sion leaders to assert that no formal 
proposal was ever made. We mean 
that the Dissenters will not be angry 
at this apparent shrinking from the 
consequences of their own acts on 
the part of the Non-intrusionists, 
because they see with Candlish and 
his friends that a sudden change from 
Presbytery to Independency might 
damage their consistency. Dr. Cand- 
lish’s assertion, therefore, will be 
fully understood by his friends the 
Voluntaries. 

Our readers know already that the 
great question between the Church 
and the Non-intrusionists is that of 
patronage. ‘The latter would place 
it virtually in the people, and thus 
introduce Radicalism into the Church, 
an evil of far greater magnitude 
than Radicalism in politics. The 
whole controversy hinges on this 
question. Now it had ever been the 
law in Scotland for certain parties to 
present to a vacant benefice, but the 
checks against improper persons being 
imposed upon a parish are of such 
a character that no mischief can arise. 
This law the Non-intrusionists pre- 
tended was imposed upon the Church, 
and they have sought for its repeal. 
Not succeeding in their attempt, 
they have quitted the Church and 
set up for themselves. Mr. Cumming 
thus argues the question of patron- 
age :— 


** A patronage, limited and restricted as 
it is in the Church of Scotland, even if 
desiguedly wielded, as it is not, against 
the interests of vital religion, is incapable 
of doing any mischief, for the following 
reasons :— 

“In the first place, the patron is con- 
fined in his selection, to a body which 
the presbyteries of the Church have ex- 
amined and licensed to preach. In 
making these, the presbytery has absolute 
power. Itmay refuse to give this license 
on any ground it may be pleased to 
adduce, Each presbytery has unques- 
tioned and unquestionable power to de- 
termine that none but converted, and 
holy, and enlightened men, shall be put 
within reach of the patron. He can be 
tied down to present none but one of 
whose principles, gifts, and character, 
the presbytery is thoroughly satisfied. If 
presbyteries do their duty, patrons can 
scarcely fail to do theirs, 
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“In the next place, the nominee or 
presentee of the patron, on being selected 
by him for a benefice, is again subjected 
to the examination of the presbytery ; 
and on the presbytery expressing their 
satisfaction with his trials, they urge and 
require the parishioners to state and sub- 
stantiate any objections of any kind against 
his life, doctrine, preaching, or powers to 
edify them. If no objections are urged, 
or if such as are urged are frivolous and 
untenable, the presbytery proceeds to 
ordain and induct. 

“« This, I contend, is the utmost limi- 
tation that patronage is capable of. Any 
limitation beyond this must be applied in 
a voluntary church. As members of a 
church established by law and endowed 
by the state, the people of Scotland have 
all the rights they can fairly require, or 
expediency exact, in the appointment 
of their ministers. Patronage has ex- 
isted in the Church of Scotland from the 
earliest period of its history, and for one 
hundred and thirty years it has been 
exercised without interruption ; and the 
very clergy who now not only petition 
against it, but refuse to comply with its 
prescriptions, entered their churches by 
this very door.” 


That the case is fairly and honestly 
put by Mr. Cumming is not denied, 
but the Non-intrusionists are not 
satisfied with any thing short of 
absolute power. ‘The government 
have shewn every disposition to 
conciliate, while the schismatics 
have proved themselves to be un- 
reasonable men, with whom no com- 
munion could be maintained. Yet 
the Non-intrusionists assert that the 
state wished to oppress the Church. 
Ts the assertion borne out by facts ? 
The Earl of Aberdeen stated in his 
place in parliament, that 


“ He was ready to grant to the Church 
all the rights and all the power which it 
had ever by law enjoyed, but he could 
go no farther, und the claims now set up 
— utterly inconsistent as they were with 
civil and religious liberty, and establish- 
ing a domination at once odious and de- 
grading—he would resolutely oppose.” 


Is this the language of a man who 
wishes to oppress the Church? But 
what becomes of the assertions of the 
Non-intrusionists ? Mr. Cumming 
glances also at the practical working 
of the present system :— 

“ Under this system the people of 
Scotland have risen to a lofty, moral, and 
spiritual pre-eminence ; the pulpits of her 
parishes have been filled by a godly, 
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loyal, and faithful ministry, and schemes 
of missionary enterprise have been un- 
dertaken full of promise, and justly ad- 
mired and imitated by sister churches, 
I solemnly believe that much of the 
altered and lowered tone of Christian 
feeling, by which Scotland has been re- 
cently cliaracterised, has arisen from the 
spectacles presented by the Non-intrusion 
clergy.” 


Mr. Cumming adds the following 
confirmation in a note :-— 


** Every communication I receive from 
Scotland confirms this. Son is against 
father, and husband is set against wife, 
by this wretched controversy. Socinian- 
ism, infidelity, and Romanism increase, 
but Non-intrusion absorbs all energy.” 


This is just what might have been 
expected. ‘The readers of Scottish 
history, moreover, can revert to a 

riod when similar scenes took place 
in that country. In the days of the 
Erskines the father excommunicated 
his son in one chapel, while the son 
excommunicated his father in another. 
The world will ask, where is the spirit 
of the Gospel in such proceedings ? 

Now we can assure our Scottish 
readers that the sympathies of the 
English clergy and the English 
laity, with but very few exceptions, 
are with the Church of Scotland, and 
not with the Non - intrusionists. 
There may, indeed, be here and 
there a clergyman of the Church of 
England who takes part with Dr. 
Candlish and Co., just as he might 
sympathise and act with English Dis- 
senters. These, however, are the 
exceptions; and while we do not con- 
tend that every English clergyman 
is consistent or faithful to his or- 
dination vows, we do contend that, 
as a body, the clergy most cordially 
approve of the spirit, the temper, and 
the general proceedings of the Scot- 
tish Church. 

Our feelings are of this description, 
and we know that we utter the sen- 
timents of the body of the English 
clergy. Dr. Candlish may, perhaps, 
assign this article to Mr. Cumming, 
but we can assure our readers that 
we are members of the Anglican 
Church, and we are determined that 
no insinuation from Dr. Candlish 
shall deter us from the honest ex- 
—_ of our opinion. The fol- 
owing extract from Mr. Cumming’s 
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notes to the new edition of his Tract 
will greatly amuse our readers :— 


“ At page 13 he begins his quarrel 
with the editor and publisher of Fraser's 
Magazine, in consequence of the ex- 
tremely temperate, Christian, and con- 
clusive article, which has appeared in 
that periodical. The Doctor thinks I 
must have had a hand init. IfI had, I 
should not be ashamed of it; but, as the 
Doctor has not proved me to have had 
even a finger in it, he might have waited 
till he reached Edinburgh, and * the 
columns of the Witness. The Doctor 
sees coincidences of facts in my letter 
and in the article, and on this he founds 
his conclusion that Iam the writer. By 
this process he might have proved that 
Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, or 
Sir George Sinclair, had written it; as 
coincidences in facts are usually charac- 
teristic of honest men. From page 12 
to page 18, Dr. Candlish keeps up a 
running fire between the author of the 
letter and the writer of the article. He 
does not venture to identify them in so 
many words, but, to use his own favourite 
expression, ‘heinsinuates,’ Atthe same 
time, the Doctor having his own anony- 
mous despatches very near his conscience, 
guards against consequences by remark- 
ing, ‘ Anonymous writing in a magazine 
is not necessarily inconsistent with 
honour and integrity.’ 

** The Rev. Doctor characterises the 
article as being in ‘ the style of the Sun- 
day newspapers.’ Now as I neither 
subscribe to, nor read a Sunday news- 
paper, I must bow in this point to the 
Rev. Doctor’s superior experience. It 
is only to be regretted that any clergy- 
man should have a taste for that class of 
newspapers. But, perhaps, some of 
them advocate Non-intrusion.” 


All this is amusing enough. Pro- 
bably the Doctor imagines that no 
one but a Scotchman could write on 
Scottish subjects. We are of opinion, 
however, that we, being at a distance 
from the scene of trial, are better 
qualified to sit in judgment on the 
matters in dispute than the Doctor 
himself; and he pays us, as members 
of the Church of England and as 
Englishmen, a poor compliment if he 
imagines that we have not sufficient 
understanding to comprehend the 
intricacies of the Non-intrusion pro- 
ceedings. We flatter ourselves, at 
least, that we know all about the 
business, and possibly our readers 
may give us credit for some know- 
ledge on the subject. We apprehend 
that there are many Englishmen, and 
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English churchmen too, in London, 
who are quite competent to write on 
Scottish matters; so that Dr. Cand- 
lish need not be apprehensive that 
Mr. Cumming must be applied to 
whenever circumstances may render 
it necessary for us to touch on sub- 
jects connected with the Church of 
Scotland. But it seems that our 
former article, according to the Doec- 
tor’s apprehension, is in “ the style 
of the Sunday newspapers.” Mr. 
Cumming’s conclusion is irresistible, 
namely, that the Doctor could not be 
so well acquainted with the style of 
those publications unless he was in 
the habit of reading them. This re- 
minds us of a work, written many 
years ago, by a Dissenting divine of 
some celebrity, on the evils of the 
stage. The work became popular, 
but it was evident that its author had 
been in the habit of attending the 
theatre. Some persons were as- 
tounded at this discovery; but the 
author's friends came to the rescue, 
declaring that he was compelied te 
attend those places of amusement, in 


order that he might be acquainted 
with their evils, and thus speak from 
his own sane. since his argu- 


ments would have much more weight, 
if he could say that he had himself 
witnessed the evils of which he com- 
plained. Now it may be that Dr. 
Candlish is on the eye of publishing 
a volume on Sunday newspapers ; 
and, as in such a work it is necessary 
that their character should be ac- 
curately described, the reverend gen- 
tleman had no alternative but to 
read them for the purpose of enabling 
him to write from actual experience. 
But we leave the Doctor to escape, 
as he may, from the consequences of 
his own admission. He may, if he 
please, characterise this article as 
partaking of the style of the Sunday 
newspapers ; but we can assure him, 
as Mr. Cumming has done, that we 
are not in the habit of reading such 
publications. 

Mr. Cumming alludes to the nu- 
merous misrepresentations which have 
been circulated by the Non-intru- 
sionists. ‘Thus he says,— 


“ TfI tell them the clergy of the Church 
of England differ from them, they an- 
swer, They are prelatists, and their 
opinion is worth nothing; if I say eight 
hundred clergy of their own church 
dissent from the views of them, the four 
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hundred and sixty Non - intrusionists, 
they reply, The eight hundred are ‘ dead 
Moderates ;’ if I urge the fact, that all 
the orthodox Dissenters of England 
and Scotland are against them, they an- 
swer, They are Voluntaries ; if I refer 
to Sir James Graham, He is Claverhouse ; 
if to your lordship and other peers, of 
whose deep interest in the progress of 
vital Christianity there is and can be no 
doubt, These are not Presbyterians ; if I 
speak of Lord Aberdeen and the whole 
Conservative party, They are Erastians ; 
if I quote the opinion of Lord John 
Russell and his side of the House, They 
are enemies of the Church. In short, 
they allege that they are right, and that 
parliament, and peers, and judges, and 
courts of law, and Episcopalians, Mo- 
derates, and Dissenters, and Conserva- 
tives, and Whigs, are all wrong, They 
claim to be the interpreters of law, the 
expositors of statute ; and they will nei- 
ther obey the law, nor leave the establish. 
ment, in which the supremacy of law 
must be maintained,” 


Of course the members of the 
Church of England must necessarily 
be opposed to the Non-intrusionists. 
The law of patronage exists in Eng- 
land. Certain persons by law are 
entitled here, as in Scotland, to pre- 
sent to vacant benefices ; and, though 
there may be evils connected with 
the system (for evils there must be 
in all earthly things), yet they are 
tenfold less than would be those of 
popular election, which is the prin- 
ciple contended for by the Non-in- 
trusionists. So again there are checks 
in England as in Scotland to the 
improper exercise of patronage. In 
the first place, no man can be ordained 
deacon or priest until he has been 
examined by the bishop, who must 
be satisfied of the candidate’s sound 
views and consistent conduct. Then 
in the second place, no man can be 
instituted to a benefice, if he can be 
proved to be unsound in the faith or 
unholy in his practice. Such is the 
principle. That bishops are some- 
times deceived, and that unworthy 
persons intrude themselves into the 
ministry are points which have no- 
thing to do with the question at issue. 
We appeal, then, to members of the 
Chureh of England,—can they ap- 
prove of the proceonene or the prin- 
ciples of the Non-intrusionists ? We 
unhesitatingly answer, the thing is 
impossible, because the principles of 
Dr. Candlish would destroy any 
church, and place all authority in the 
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hands of the people. The people of 
England, therefore, with the excep- 
tion of the Dissenters, can have 
no sympathy with the Non-intru- 
sionists. Mr. Hamilton appeals to 
the people of this country in his 
Harp on the Willows; but we con- 
clude that he means his brethren the 
Voluntaries. Certainly the Free 
Church in Scotland and the Volun- 
taries in England are one and the 
same. We, however, can assure Mr. 
Hamilton and Dr. Candlish that the 
members of the Church of England, 
comprehending the great mass of the 
English people, concur in the views 
which are so ably set forth in Mr. 
Cumming’s tract. 

Dr. Candlish and his friends pro- 
bably expected to carry with them 
the whole body of the Scottish clergy, 
but in this Rees they have been 
grievously ane. Of the 
numbers who have cast in their 
lot with the Voluntaries, many 
are merely qguoad sacra ministers, or 
ministers of chapels without any 
pastoral charge. These chapels are 
like our chapels of ease and propria- 
tory chapels in England. This class 
of ministers is somewhat different 
from those who are fixed in parishes ; 
and of those who have swollen the 
ranks of Voluntaryism, the great 
majority are of this description. 

Our opinion from the first agita- 
tion has been, that the Scottish Church 
could afford to lose her refractor 
members, and that she would flouris: 
more after theirdeparture. Our an- 
ticipations are already in part verified. 
Latterly the General Assembly was 
tyrannised over by a majority who 
refused to obey the laws, and were 
the propagators of disaffection 
throughout the country. The Church 
is now freed from this illegal power. 
The Assembly is now free to act for 
the welfare of the Church, and already 
the work of reformation has com- 
menced. ‘Thusas soon as the leaders 
of the anarchical faction had taken 
their departure, the following reso- 
lution was proposed in the Assembly 
by Dr. Geik, one of the ablest and 
most moderate men in Scotland :— 


“ That, as the Act on Calls, commonly 
denominated the Veto Act, infringes upon 
civil and patrimonial rights, with which, 
as the Church has often declared, it is 
not competent for its judicatories to in. 
termeddle, as being matters incompetent 


to them, and not within their jurisdiction, 
it be an instruction to the General As- 
sembly to all Presbyteries that they 
proceed henceforth in the settlement of 
parishes according to the practices which 
prevailed previously to the passing of 
that Act, keeping specially in view the 
undoubted privilege of the parishioners 
to state any relevant objections to the in- 
duction of presentees, upon which Pres- 
byteries, after hearing parties, shall de- 
cide, it being in the power of those parties 
to appeal, if they see cause, to the su- 
perior Church Courts.” 

This is beginning at the right 
place, for the act in question was the 
cause of all the mischief. Before it 
was passed, the Church of Scotland 
was at unity with itself. ‘The motion 
was discussed at considerable length, 
but it was carried without a division. 
The Assembly being now free, pro- 
ceeded to annul the sentence, which 
had been illegally passed on the 
Strathbogie ministers. Wemay there- 
fore expect harmony and peace in the 
Church, for the troublers of Israel are 
departed. What, however, are the 
prospects of the schismatics? Are 
they likely to agree, or to proceed in 
their voluntary career harmoniously ? 
We predict that strife and divisions 
will arise before the meeting of 
the next General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. The friends of 
the Church are now able to devise 
measures for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; and, ere long, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, they will have the 
most convincing proof of the hollow- 
ness of the Ten tstondion party. 
Like English dissent, Non-intrusion- 
ism contains within itself the elements 
of discord, and within a year those 
elements will be developed. Already, 
indeed, symptoms of disunion have 
manifested themselves; for while 
some of the party have declaimed 
against the voluntary principle, others 
have acknowledged its excellence, 
and all have admitted its necessity. 
Like our English Dissenters, too, 
every congregation of Non-intru- 
sionists will be exposed to endless 
divisions. In England the most 
fruitful source of discord among dis- 
senting congregations is the choice of 
ministers, and the same results will 
flow from the same cause in Scotland. 
Whenever a difference occurs, the 
congregation will be divided into two 
parties, and two separate bodies will 
be formed, who will be animated to- 
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wards each other by a feeling of ha- 
tred more deep than that which 
now exists in the breasts of the whole 
against the Church of Scotland. It 
is quite impossible to avoid these 
consequences. In a short time their 
mutual hatred will be so strong, that 
their common dislike to the Church 
will be forgotten. We predict these 
consequences, because we know that 
they are involved in the great prin- 
ciples of the Non-intrusion party. 
We shall soon have a most edifying 
spectacle of Non-intrusion unity ! 

The Non-intrusionists have “a 
quarrel altogether” with the Church 
of England as well as with the 
Church of Scotland ; but, according 
to their doctrine, both must soon 
cease to exist. ‘Thus the Witness, 
alluding to recent proceedings, de- 
clares, * The government has sealed 
the doom of all church establish- 
ments.” The Non-intrusionists, since 
their junction with English dissent, 
must deem them unlawful; conse- 
quently, the act of the government 
must inspire them with joy. The 
mighty fuss, however, of the Witness 
and the other Non-intrusion organs 
is unnecessary, for we can assure 
them that the Church of Scotland 
can manage her own affairs very 
well without their assistance. We 
view the separation of the Non-in- 
trusion body as the cutting off of a 
diseased limb, and we are sure that 
the health of the Church will now be 
restored. Were we to form our 
opinions from what occurs in a cer- 
tain reading-room in London, we 
should be led to imagine that the 
fate of the nation—nay, of the whole 
world—depended on this schismatical 
party in Scotland. We know, too, 
that the account of the proceedings 
of the General Assembly was ex- 
pected with so much eagerness by 
certain parties in this metropolis, that 
they even formed the absurd concep- 
tion that their English neighbours 
were as much concerned in the matter 
as themselves. We know instances, in 
which parties expressed the greatest 
surprise at the apparent unconcern 
of their English friends. 

For a short space the schismatical 
assemblies may be well attended. 
Curiosity may lead some to the new 
chapels, while the novelty of the 
thing will attract others; but ere 
long every thing will flow on as be- 
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fore. The parish churches will be 
full and the Non-intrusionists’ cha- 
pels will, with a few exceptions, be 
empty. Already the churches of 
some of the towns of Scotland are 
more crowded than they were before 
the schism. The Church will provide 
suitable men to succeed to the vacant 
charges, and not a few of the sepa- 
ratist ministers will, we feel assured, 
anxiously look about for a door 
through which to return to the 
church of their fathers. As the 
leaders of the faction die off, the ex- 
citement will fall away; and even 
before they are gone from the stage 
of time, the present feeling will be 
allayed. ‘Though we are not pro- 
phets, yet we venture to predict such 
consequences as those which we have 
now described, both as it regards the 
Church herself and the Non-intru- 
sion body. ‘The latter will find it 
difficult to direct public attention to 
their proceedings, and thus they will 
have nothing to do but to “quarrel 
altogether” among themselves. 

We know nothing whatever of the 
Non-intrusion leaders, except what 
we gather from their conduct. Nei- 
ther are we acquainted with Mr. Ha- 
milton and his brethren in London. 
But we have a high opinion of such 
men as Dr. Brown and Mr. Cum- 
ming. The latter has, on more than 
one occasion, defended those princi- 
ples which are common to both our 
national churches; while, in his 
recent penne he has done much 
to scatter that mist which had been 
raised by the schismatical leaders in 
their writings, their speeches, and 
their sermons. Our readers, pro- 
bably, are aware that few works have 
been published in defence of the 
principles of the Scottish Church, 
while the press teems with tracts and 
pamphlets in favour of the schisma- 
tics. ‘The former pursues the even 
tenor of her way, not wishing to 
produce an unnatural excitement ; 
the latter, knowing that they cannot 
exist as a party except by the favour 
of the multitude, are playing the 
part of religious demagogues. But 
though very few works have been 
written in defence of the Church, 
we are happy to say that some have 
made their appearance. Among her 
champions, on this occasion, Mr. 
Cumming stands forth for the pur- 
pose of explaining the question to the 
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English public. Living in London, 
and being well aware of the tricks 
resorted to by the Non-intrusionists 
to excite the sympathy of the English 

ple, no man could be better quali- 
fied for the task than Mr. Cumming. 
Sure we are, too, that few men could 
have executed it with a more mas- 
terly hand, and, for proof of our 
view, we need only refer to the im- 
mediate reply of Dr. Candlish, who 
would not ol attempted an answer 
had he not felt that Mr. Cumming’s 
tract had inflicted a fatal wound on 
the cause of Non-intrusion in Eng- 
land. 

The Witness assures us, that the 
fate of all church establishments is 
sealed by the recent acts of the go- 
vernment. On the contrary, we 
contend that the fate of the Church 
of Scotland had been sealed if the 
government had complied with the 
Papal requirements of the Non-in- 
trusionists. We confess, as members 
of the Church of England, that we 
should have deeply regretted any 
such act on the part of the govern- 
ment. We should, in such a case, 
most certainly have considered it as 
the ruin of the Church of Scotland. 
We confess, too, that we should view 
any attack on the Scottish Church 
with the greatest alarm. When the 
Trish Church was in danger some 
few years ago, many of the Presby- 
terian clergy came forward and ac- 
tually petitioned parliament on the 
subject; and we are happy in the 
reflection that the bishops of the 
Church of England have often, in 

rliament, pleaded the cause of the 

hurch of Scotland. Should the 
matter ever be submitted to the 
House of Lords, we have no doubt 
whatever that the bench of bishops 
would express their sympathy with 
the Scottish Church and their dissent 
from the principles of the Non-in- 
trusionists. 

But we must have another word 
with Mr. Hamilton. He tells us 
that he attended the convocation in 
Edinburgh—that assembly of which 
the party made so much—an assem- 
bly with which the first four general 
councils are not to be compared. 
What was Mr. Hamilton's business 
there is not explained ; but so it was, 
the reverend gentleman was there. 
Let him, however, tell his own tale, 
after which we will again remind 
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him of a part of his duty, which, 
unless we are mistaken, he has not 
yet performed. He says, “ Nearly 
500 came together ; oat it was very 
that no ordinary call would 
uave brought from the remotest 
headlands of a rugged land, such a 
company in the dead season of the 
year."—P. 13. He then gives an 
account of the meeting, the sermon, 
and the prayers. At length he soars 
and becomes quite eloquent. We 
extract the following from Mr. Ha- 
milton’s tract :— 


“And then, when we looked at the 
materials of the meeting and saw before 
us, with few exceptions, all the talent, 
and, with still fewer exceptions, all the 
piety of the Church of Scotland, we 
wished that those were present in whose 
power it lies to preserve to the Scottish 
establishment all this learning and this 
worth. There was the chairman, who 
might so easily have been the Adam 
Smith, the Leibnitz, or the Bossuet of 
the day; but who, having obtained a 
better part, has laid economics, and phi. 
losophy, and eloquence on the altar 
which sanctified himself, There was 
Dr. Gordon, lofty in simplicity, whose 
vast conceptions and majestic emotions 
plough deeper the old channels of cus. 
tomary words, and make common phrases 
appear solemn and sublime after he has 
used them. There were Dr. Keith, whose 
labours in the prophecies have sent his 
fame through Europe, and are yearly 
bringing converts into the Church of 
Christ ; and Mr. James Buchanan, whose 
deep-drawn sympathy, and rich Bible- 
lore, and Christian refinement, have made 
him a son of consolation to so many of 
the sons of sorrow. There were Dr. 
Welsh, the biographer and bosom friend 
of Thomas Brown; Dr. Forbes, among 
the most inventive of modern mathema. 
ticians ; and Dr. Paterson, whose Manse 
Garden is read for the sake of its poetry, 
and wisdom, and Christian kindness, 
where there are no gardens, and will be 
read for the sake of other days when 
there are no manses. And there was Dr. 
Patrick M‘Farlan, whose calm judgment 
is a sanction to any measure; and who, 
holding the richest benefice in Scotland, 
most appropriately moved the resolution, 
that rather than sacrifice their principles 
they should surrender their possessions. 
And not to mention ‘ names the poet 
must not speak,’ there were in that as- 
sembly the men who are dearest of all to 
the godly throughout the land—the men 
whom the Lord hath delighted to honour 
—all the ministers in whose parishes 
have been great revivals, from the apostle 
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of the North, good old Mr. Macdonald, 
whose happy countenance is a signal for 
expectation and gladness in every con- 
gregation he visits; and Mr. Burns, of 
Kilsyth, whose affectionate counsels and 
prayers made the Convocation feel to- 
wards him as a father; down to those 
younger ministers of whom, but for our 
mutual friendship, 1 could speak more 
freely. When we looked at the whole, 
knowing something of all, we felt, first, 
such an assembly never met in Scotland 
before ; secondly, it will depend on 
them, under God, whether Scotland can 
ever furnish such an assembly again ; 
and, thirdly, what a blot on any reign, 
and what a guilt on any government, 
which casts forth such a company! And 
then, after some sadder musings, came in 
this thought,—yet, what a blessing to 
the world if they were scattered abroad, 
every where preaching the word !” 


Among “the names the poet must 
not speak” we suppose Mr. Hamilton 
included his own. Still it is a pity 
he did not assign some high post to 
himself, distinguished as he is for 
learning and talent! Why, the Eng- 
lish public will consider the list quite 
defective without a description of his 
own qualities. Never before was 
such an assembly in Scotland! Let 
the Scottish people hear this! They 
will, we think, revert to former as- 
semblies and ask, what does Mr. 
Hamilton mean? But he was com- 
forted by the thought of the good 
that would result from their disper- 
sion. We should imagine from Mr. 
Hamilton, that the Non-intrusion 
gentry once intended to travel into 
heathen lands and preach the Gospel 
there, leaving the Church of Scot- 
land in peaceful possession of their 
native country. If, however, such 
were once their views, as the close 
of the preceding extract would seem 
to indicate, the feeling was very short- 
lived, for, instead of being scattered 
abroad, they are building snug cha- 
pels at home. 

But really and truly, we never, 
during the whole course of our ex- 
perience, read a more bombastic pas- 
passage. At the same time, it con- 
tains assertions which are not true; 
assertions, however, which it would 
be absurd in us gravely to answer. 
We merely cite, as an example, the 
assertion respecting the talent and 
the piety of Scotland. 

We promised, however, to remind 
Mr. Hamilton of a point of duty. 
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We do this because it is evident that 
he has forgotten it. He went, as he 
himself tells us, to Edinburgh to join 
the convocationists ; he gave his as- 
sent and consent to all their proceed- 
ings ; he identified himself with them 
in every respect ; but he has omitted 
to follow them in their subsequent 
course. ‘This is the point of duty 
which Mr. Hamilton has evidently 
forgotten. The Convocationists in 
Scotland have quitted their churches ; 
how is it that Mr. Hamilton has not 
quitted his chapel? Surely there 
must have been inconsistency some- 
where! Why write a tract in favour 
of the Non-intrusionists unless he is 
prepared to act upon and carry out 
their principles ? Really, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, you ought not to be separated 
from Dr. Candlish. Better, too, to do 
as the men of Scotland have done than 
to be ejected by the Presbytery, who, 
as the trust-deed of the chapel con- 
nects it with the Church of Scotland, 
must of necessity interfere. 

In our opinion, the Non-intru- 
sionists are pursuing a course which, 
while it will not affect the church of 
Scotland as a church, will, never- 
theless, have a most injurious effect 
upon the public mind. It will lead 
the people to imagine that religion is 
an empty name —that the ministers 
of religion are merely anxious to ob- 
tain worldly power and worldly ag- 
grandisement. It will be asked, wh 
have these clergymen of the Chureh 
of Scotland separated themselves 
from a body, to which they have been 
united for years? Why have they 
quitted the Church, while no change 
has been made in the views of the 
Church ? The reasons which have 
induced these gentlemen to take a 
step of so much importance to them- 
selves, we cannot state, since we are 
not able to gather them from their 
publications. At all events, the only 
reason which appears on the face of 
the thing is simply an unwillingness 
to obey the laws of the land and the 
laws of the Church. An indifferent 
person would not be able to gather 
any other reason. But though the 
reasons are beyond our comprehen- 
sion, yet we can state that one point 
alone constituted the cause of their 
differences with the Church; and 
that point involves a doctrine which 
is essentially —_— On this sub- 
ject we have already adduced a com- 
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petent witness in the editor of the 
Tablet. ‘That gentleman, who cares 
neither for the Church of Scotland 
nor the Non-intrusionists, declares 
that the principle in itself is a sound 
one, and that it is the same for which 
Becket died on the steps of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The conduct also, 
and the speeches of the party are 
popish. They denounce all who dis- 
agree with them. In England none 
but the Voluntaries are admitted 
within the pale of Christianity, while 
the Church of Scotland is denounced 
as a secular body and an unchristian 
confederacy. This is the very course 
pursued by the Romish Church. She 
also denounces all who comply not 
with her requirements. Well, in- 
deed, it is for Scotland, that these de- 
magogues are not armed with the 
sword of authority, for no one who 
watches their proceedings can doubt 
that they would use it if they could. 
Surely, as they have obtained their 
utmost wishes in rescuing the Church 
from captivity, they might be content 
to permit what they are pleased to 
term the establishment, to remain in 
quiet and peaceable possession of its 

st in the land without railing at 
its ministers and denouncing them as 
members of a body to which the 
name of a Christian Church can by 
no means be applied. According to 
Mr. Hamilton the Church of Scot- 
land is no Church at all. The free 
and protesting Church alone is enti- 
tled to the appellation ; consequently, 
the Church is no longer in captivity. 
We have now done with the subject, 
and we are sure our readers are not 
sorry. We have exposed the incon- 
sistency of the Non-intrusion party 
and the hollowness of their princi- 
ples. ‘To those who wish for further 
information we recommend Mr.Cum- 
ming’s tract. But we cannot close 
without giving expression to our 
hope that the Church of Scotland 
may continue to be, as she has long 
been, a blessing to the land. 


Since the preceding article was 
oe off, an able, though somewhat 
eavy, pamphlet from the pen of Sir 
William Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
has been put into our hands. We 
wish that the learned author had 
taken less time to deliberate ere he 
sat down to the composition of his 
brochure ; for it leaves the Non- 
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intrusionists without a leg to stand 
upon. Never was mathematical de- 
monstration more complete. Dr. 
Candlish and his friends say, that the 
principle for which they contend is 
fundamental and original in the con- 
stitution of their church. They claim 
for it a recognition in the mother 
Church of Geneva, whence their ownis 
admitted to have derived its polity ; 
and they affirm that the declaratory 
act passed at the time of the Union 
with England was not only a viola- 
tion of the rights of the Scottish 
Church, but that it was vehemently 
protested against by the General As- 
sembly. Sir William Hamilton has 
proved, that in all these several asser- 
tions ‘they are in error. With great 
good taste, he refuses to go farther, 
by insinuating that the error could 
have been in any instance wilful. Yet 
he leaves one of the leaders of the 
party —namely, Dr. Cunningham— 
in a position which, considering the 
Rev. gentleman’s zeal in the cause of 
assumed truth, is not much to be 
envied. After quoting at length 
Beza’s celebrated letter, addressed, as 
some believe, to Knox, as others 
imagine to Buchanan; besides mak- 
ing large extracts from the “ The Ec- 
clesiastical Ordinances of the Church 
of Geneva,” compiled by Calvin him- 
self in 1541, and subsequently re- 
viewed in 1576, he, first of all, gives 
us the gist of the argument com- 
pressed into nine sentences, and then 
makes reference in a note to the 
manner in which the Non-intrusion- 
ists have dealt with it. We subjoin 
these choice morsels of ratiocina- 
tion :— 


‘The sum of Beza’s doctrine, like 
that - Calvin, therefore is— 

That in ecclesiastical, as in every 
whee ‘polity, the end, not the means, 
should be the principal object of consi. 
deration. 

“2, That in searching for a rule in 
Scripture, we should look mainly to the 
apostolic end, and not exclusively to the 
apostolic means. 

«« 3, That the modes of election in the 
Apostolic Church were relative to the 
peculiar circumstances of that Church ; 
and that under all circumstances to 
adopt these modes, simply because apos- 
tolic, is absurd. 

“4, That to give the initiative in eccle- 
siastical elections to the people is pre- 
posterous. 

* 5, That to concede to the congrega- 
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tions at large a power of decisive judg- 
ment concerning their pastors is un- 
scriptural and pernicious. 

“6, That consent is supposed, where 
valid counter-reasons cannot be as- 
signed. 

“7, That there is no intrusion where 
a pastor is set over a congregation by the 
judgment of the proper presbyterial body, 
be it consistory or classis. 

“8, That intrusion is only committed 
when a pastor is inducted without, or 
against, the judgment of the presby- 
terial body ; or by the presbyterial body, 
when it does not take into account the 
qualities of him whom they approve of or 
elect. 

“9, That the imagination of a mea. 
sure like the Veto Law was a snare laid 
by Satan against the Church ; that its 
enactment was a door thrown open for 
the devil to enter ; and that the present 
turmoil within the sanctuary is the pe. 
culiar agitation of ‘ the anarch old,’” 


To this we append the learned 
baronet’s note, trusting that Dr. 
Cunningham will lose no time in 
setting himself right before his Non- 
intrusion congregation. ‘The note, 


be it observed, has reference to Beza’s 
letter, which letter, as we have just 
said, Sir William has given at 


length :— 


“From what has now been adduced 
from Calvin and Beza, the reader may 
judge of what reliance is to be placed on 
Dr. Cunningham’s statement—that these 
two divines held ‘that the Christian 
people have, by God’s appointment, a 
right to choose their own ministers ; and 
that this right of election is substantially 
declared by setting forth the necessity of 
their consent and approbation.’— Defence, 
&c., p. 64. The only semblance of veri- 
similitude obtained for this assertion is 
by quoting scraps; by taking it for 
granted that these great men maintained 
the absurdity, that what could safely be 
done in the circumstances of the Apos- 
tolic Church could safely be done in the 
circumstances of the modern world ; and 
by giving a wholly different meaning to 
the terms approbation, consent, &c., from 
that given to them by their employers. 
There is also a misrepresentation to be 
noticed in regard to this last consilium. 
To be fully aware of its importance, that 
document must be read and considered as 
awhole. One sentence of it, as an or- 
dinary letter, and that not the most strik- 
ing, had been quoted by Lord Medwyn, 
and from him by Mr. Robertson, of 
Ellon. In extenuation thereof, Dr. 
Cunningham scruples not to assert 
that the letter has reference, ‘ not to 
the place or standing which the people 
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ought to possess in the appointment of 
their minister, but a much wider and 
more comprehensive one—viz. the whole 
power assigned to the people in ecclesias- 
tical matters by Morellius and the In- 
dependents.’ No misrepresentation could 
be greater; and, to any one who reads 
the letter, none more manifest. The pro. 
blem there mooted is limited exclusively 
to the share which the congregation at 
large ought to have in the election of 
pastors. All has reference to this single 
point alone ; and the cursory allusion to 
Morelli (which of itself demonstrates that 
he and his opinions are only incidentally 
touched on) is merely an historical notice 
of the fact of his condemnation for an 
opinion under which the one here refuted 
was in a certain sort contained.” 


Besides turning against the schism 
the heavy artillery of Calvin, Beza, 
Melville, and Henderson, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton shews that the sort 
of veto which the Separationists 
claim for the people has never been 
conceded or sought for in any state or 
Presbyterian Church whatever; that 
even among the French Calvinists, 
who formed their voluntary church 
after the model of that of Geneva, it 
was so completely modified as to have 
its nature and tendencies altogether 
changed. The Church of Bern, the 
Dut Church, the Presbyterian 
Church of England, all repudiated 
the principle. The Church of 
Scotland, in the celebrated West- 
minster Assembly, went hand in 
hand with this latter body, re- 
ceiving from it her confession of 
faith, and cordially subscribing to the 
views of ecclesiastical polity, which 
were there set forth. Read what the 
Assembly enacted in reference to the 
very question which has created so 
much of evil blood in our own day, 
and of which no man can as yet per- 
ceive the ultimate results :— 


“‘ Propositions. — ‘ No man is to be 
ordained a minister for a particular con- 
gregation, if they of that congregation 
can shew just cause of exception against 
him.’—Bis, pp. 15, 18. 

‘* Directory.—‘ No person or persons 
may or ought to nominate, appoint, or 
choose any man to be a minister for a 
congregation, who is not fit and able for 
that worke, And if any unfit man be 
nominated to the classical Presbyterie, 
they are to refuse to admit him.’ 

** * When any minister is to be ordained 
for a particular congregation, or translated 
from one place to another, the people of 
that congregation to which he is to be 
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ordained or admitted, shall have notice of 
it, and if they shew just cause of excep- 
tion against him, he is not to be ordained 
or admitted. And in the meantime, till 
one beadmitted, the Presbyterie shall pro- 
vide for the supply of the congregation.’ 

“«*« The congregation, if they conceive 
themselves wronged by any act of the 
Presbyterie, shall have libertie to appeal 
to the next Synode, which, upon hearing 
of the matter, shall judge as the cause 
shall require.’ 

** Form. — ‘ That when any ruling 
elder is to be chosen, when an eldership 
is constituted, it is to be done by the 
eldership, with the consent and approba- 
tion of the people of that congregation.’ 

** That it shall be lawfull for the con- 
gregation respectively, or any other per- 
sons to exhibit exceptions against any 
persons elected as aforesaid, touching the 
right of his election, the qualification of 
the person before mentioned, or touching 
matier of ignorance or scandal hereafter 
mentioned, to such persons as are here. 
after appvinted to receive the said excep. 
tions.’ 

‘**« That in case no just exception, as 
aforesaid, shall be proved against any 
elder, and that the said elder shall ap- 
prove himself as duly qualified for the 
said office unto the tryers, then the suid 
tryers shall have power to approve the 
person so elected to be a congregational 
elder in the place where he is so elected, 
and the person so approved is hereby 
authorised to act with the minister and 
the rest of the congregational eldership, 
in the government of that congregation.’” 
—P.7. 


After this it is scarcely worth while 
to refer to the sentiments of the 
French Calvinistic Church, as they 


were set forth in the celebrated 
synod of Orleans, where Beza pre- 
sided and Moreili, the real father of 
the Non-intrusion heresy, was put 
upon his trial; yet as with these, not 
less than with Beza’s letter, Dr. 
Cunningham appears to have taken 
some strange freedoms, the following 
quotation may not be without its 
weight :— 


“ L’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, t. ii. p. 36. 
— ‘The synod commenced its sittings 
the 27th of May [1562], which the 
prince [of Condé] with the admiral [De 
Coligny] and other great lords, honoured 
by their attendance ; as well to authorise 
by their presence as to listen to its holy 
and learned discourses and resolutions, 
Then, among other matters, there was 
taken into consideration the contents of 
a book of ecclesiastical discipline, com- 
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posed by a certain Parisian called Morelli. 
He pretended, among other points, that 
the ecclesiastical elections ought to be 
left to the whole assembled people, each 
individual giving his vote, instead of 
(where the churches and consistories are 
already organised) the election being, 
after examination of life and doctrine, 
transacted apart by the ministers and 
elders, or by the colloquies, which elec- 
tion being afterwards notified to the peo- 
ple, it is free to consent, or to bring the 
said election for discussion before the 
consistory, or thereafter, if it be requi- 
site, before the provincial or national 
synod, in order to avoid canvassing and 
all kinds of confusion, There were also 
other strange opinions touching the deci- 
sion in regard to doctrine, excommunica- 
tion, and other points of ecclesiastical 
discipline contained in this book, which 
theauthorhad very inconsiderately printed 
at Lyons, and dedicated to Master Peter 
Viret as approving of it; which was not 
the case. ‘This book having been ex- 
amined, along with the principal reasons 
in support of its doctrines, and the author 
himself having several times been heard, 
was finally condemned by the synod as 
pernicious ; this condemnation being 
published from the pulpit in all the 
churches. And the author himself, hav- 
ing shewn a reluctance to acquiesce in 
this condemnation of his book, was, by 
the synod, debarred from the Lord’s sup- 
per so long as he thus created a notorious 
schism in the church, 1t was likewise 
resolved that the Church of Geneva 
should be advertised in regard to this 
whole matter; inasmuch as Morelli had 
there established his family and obtained 
the right of citizenship, and there also, 
in part, composed his book.” 


This must do. We wish that Sir 
William Hamilton had been more 
prompt in delivering the blow which 
1c seems to have for some time 
meditated, because we really do not 
see how the Non-intrusion folly could 
have stood up against it. Well may 
he assert that, “So far is the Non- 
intrusion principle from being an 
original and fundamental principle of 
the Church of Scotland, it was at no 
time, and in no form whatever re- 
cognised by that church as a prin- 
ciple prior to the 31st of May, 1834.” 
But what then? Can he hope to 
bring the Seceders back now? Can 
he flatter himself that even his rea 
soning will heal a breach which is 
already effected? We trow not. 
The evil is done, and both he and we 
must make the best of it. 
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WALPOLE AND HIS FRIENDS, 


BY AN OLD MAN. 
Part II. 


Ix proportion as Walpole withdrew 
from the world, into which he had first 
been introduced as the minister's son, 
and from dissipations only suitable to 
the freshness of youth, his villa at 
‘Twickenham engrossed more of his 
attention. ‘This was a purchase which 
Walpole had made of Mr. Chenevix 
not ead after his father’s death. 
‘There was something about it which 
seemed to please all tastes; it had 
belonged alternately to a player, and 
a bishop, a nobleman, a F rench di- 
vine, and a toywoman. It had been 
called Chopped Straw Hall, from the 
coachman 8 built it, but its genuine 
name was Strawberry Hill. The 
situation suited Walpole; it was near 
enough to London to be within hear- 
ing of its noisy pleasures, and it was 
surrounded by the aristocracy of high- 
born villas and country seats. ‘The 
old Duchess of Gaamchenty's eccen- 
tricities were not far distant, at Nam 
Walks; the great Holles Newcastles 
were within a morning’s drive ; and 
Princess Emily kept imperious watch 
as the ranger of Wea Park ; whilst 
with Lady Suffolk, at Marble Hill, 
George L1.’s gently decaying mistress, 
Walpole could talk of the days of 
William and Anne. Pope, lately 
dead, was probably a better neigh- 
bour to Strawberry in the associa- 
tions which then clung freshly about 
his grotto than he would have been 
if living. 

Walpole had never liked the 
country; he had not once gone down 
to Houghton in former days without 
pouring forth pages of lamentations 
to his friends upon his cruel fate; 
the day of his return was a day of 
ecstasy. It was not only that he 
felt the want of his gossiping amuse- 
ments,— the drums, the fine lady 
chit-chat, the intrigues, and the 
Opera of London,—but society itself 
was an eyil to him in the country. 
He detested to be long confined with 
the same set of people; to be uni- 
formly agreeable and even-tempered 
was painfully difficult to him, he 
wished to be always seen at his best 
in society ; a perpetual sayer of bril- 
liant things; to be neyer less than 


witty and amusing: but no efforts 
could support this character through 
whole days, however easily it was 
maintained in the transient meetings 
of London. Walpole was obliged to 
put off his laced coat in the country, 
and appear in a rustic undress. Yet 
he had often thought that he should 
not dislike to possess a villa where he 
might retire now and then for a few 
days at a time, to renew his first re- 
lish for society, or where he could 
see his friends in rapid succession 
without being shut up with any one 
of them for more than a short period. 
Such a place he found in Strawberry 
Hill, which was within two hours’ 
drive from London, but completely 
in the country. ‘To its rural beau- 
ties, indeed, Walpole was at first in- 
sensible. He came there originall 

to indulge a whim, to make himself 
scarce occasionally, and to have the 
means, when he wished it, of at once 
exchanging Arlington Street for a 
purer atmosphere. Gradually, how- 
ever, the charms of Richmond and 
‘Twickenham scenery crept close into 
his heart, and expanded it with new 
sensations of pleasure. ‘The noble 
river, bearing upon its tide heavenly 
and terrestrial images, a soft con- 
fusion of sky with placid banks of 
wood and verdure, had its influence 
at last. From the lawn before his 
house Walpole could sit and listen to 
the airs stirred by the gentle motion 
of an ever-gliding water; there he 
could contemplate the unassuming 
beauties of a truly English scene,—a 
landscape cultivated as the garden, 
but free as the forest,—where the 
chance figures interspersed are neither 
rough nor rugged, but bold and fair. 
lis own little spot of ground, too, 
became a source of enjoyment to 
Walpole ; he grew choice flowers, 
and made presents of them among 
his friends ; in his small territory of 
meadows he became a miniature 
farmer ; he learned fastidiousness in 
weather, to dread the dry and the 
wet season, and to grow pale at the 
sight of a cloud when his little parcel 
of hay was unstored. Still his chief 
pride and pleasure was within, and 
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not without, the gates of Strawberry. 
He had early begun to Gothicise it, 
—to stock it with rusty armour and 
painted glass,—to paper with repre- 
sentations of antique niches and 
sculptured saints,—to bore winding 
holes for tiny staircases, and to put 
up small lenses for bow - windows. 
His experiment was new ; the Gothic 
was then only known in ruins, or in 
the few churches and old mansions 
which survived our destructive rage 
for reformation. Strawberry Hill 
was the pattern after which the cas- 
tellated contrivances for houses now 
scattered over all England were 
framed. In his pursuit of the an- 
tique, Walpole associated a few choice 
spirits to attend sales for him, to 
dive into poor cottages in remote 
districts for quaint chairs and tables, 
to give the earliest information of 
a new antiquity in the market, and 
to ship from Leghorn some of the 
treasures of Italy. Among these 
friends, the most indefatigable in aid- 
ing to paste and paint the cottage at 
Strawberry into a castle were Bentley 
and Chute. Richard Bentley, the 
son of the famous scholar, was an ac- 
complished spirited character, and a 


—— artist of great genius. 
Ie took views aff made designs of 
Strawberry in anticipation of what it 
was to be; afterwards, he furnished 


* No man has been more cruelly misrepresented to the present generation than 
. pres P . ‘ 
Ilis unfortunately irritable and nervous temperament fitted 


Richard Cumberland. 
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drawings for ee catajogue 
and Gray's Odes. It is to his illus- 
trations of the Long Story that we 
owe the publication of that clever 
laughing fragment. Mr. Chute was 
more of the pure antiquary; he 
supplied exact Sewiehal as well as 
correct taste; he could send in the 
design for a window or an archway, 
an altar-piece or a chimney-piece, 
and give up his authority for it in 
some old castle or cathedral. Wal- 
pole had a great respect for Mr. 
Chute, which he had not for Bentley, 
whom he liked rather than esteemed. 
Poor Bentley was an improvident 
genius, and was ultimately forced to 
fly to Jersey from creditors who 
would not have scrupled to violate 
the sanctuary of Strawberry. There 
Walpole continued to call upon him 
for fresh exercise of his powers of 
taste, and at the same time addressed 
to him some harsh passages upon his 
unfortunate situation, which Bentley 
must have felt deeply. There they 
uarrelled, and dissolved a connexion 
little honourable to either. Mr. 
Cumberland has insinuated that Wal- 
pole always ungenerously made 
Bentley feel his dependence; but 
Walpole had spoken disrespectfully 
of Cumberland’s writings, which may 
have prejudiced that sensitive au- 
thor.* 


him extremely ill for competition in the literary world, and there is no doubt that he 
was one of the most unhappy members of that ill-tempered world. His jealousy 
gained him its dislike ; his satirical disposition made him feared in it. He was not 
without reason hated by authors, and, unbappily, these were the men who were to 
talk of him to succeeding generations. Cumberland, accordingly, is generally known 
as Sir Fretful Plagiary, as the envious writer, the unrelenting opponent of established 
and of young merit. But if the other refined circles in which he moved, in- 
dependently of blue-stocking meetings and literary coteries—if all the fashion and 
beauty which he captivated by his graceful address—if the high-minded and the 
cultivated spirits whom he fascinated by the charms of his speech—if these had yet a 
voice, how different a picture would be drawn of Cumberland ! 

There are some very able men whose published writings do no sort of justice to 
their talents. Mr. Cumberland was of this class. As an author he was little more 
than respectable ; yet all those who knew him iotimately, and were unbiassed by lite- 
rary passions, will agree that he was endowed with rare and brilliant qualities. ‘The 
fascinations of his conversation are not to be conceived by those who have never had 
an opportunity of enjoying his society. It was conversation superior to that of 
modern dining-out conversationists and professed talkers, whether hard-working wits 
and punsters, or philosophers, or men of the world. Cumberland had the rare talent 
of hiding his art, and of triumphing without effort. He did not talk so much as he 
conversed—he was great in dialogue, He not only discoursed admirably himself, but 
he made others speak well. Like Sir Walter Scott, whom he sometimes much 
resembled in conversational tact, he improved insignificant talents, and gave confidence 
to the most humble. He could give delight to all classes and ages, from the menial 
servant to the prince—from the raw boy or girl, to the man of fourscore. He had the 
port and air of a finished gentleman. Lord Chesterfield would have admired his noble, 
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Associated with the artists and 
antiquarians who erected Strawber 
Castle was young Thomas Pitt, af- 
terwards the first Lord Camelford. 
He lived in the nighbourhood of 
Richmond, and found in Walpole a 
congenially Gothic spirit. Thomas 
Pitt had begun life under the aus- 
pices of his uncle, William Pitt, who 
supplied to him the place ofa father, 
and watched over his opening career 
with an admirable solicitude. With 
so great an example before his eyes, 
it is not surprising that Thomas Pitt 
should have been ambitious. The 
patron of Old Sarum indulged in the 
most sanguine visions of parliamentary 
greatness. Nephew to the Pitt, he 
promised himself to re-establish the 
superiority of the elder branch of the 
house which he represented; and 
when Lord Chatham became a father 
the young collegian pompously en- 
gaged to return to his cousins, as 
they grew to be men, the patronage 
and protection which he had received 
from their parent. Such were the 
expectations with which this youth 
went into the world. It is really 
melancholy to see how little they 
were fulfilled. ‘Thomas Pitt came 
into parliament as soon as he was of 
age, and soon sank into the condition 
of a respectable member of the lower 
house. When, twenty years after, 
his celebrated cousin appeared there, 
and brought with him the motion 
for parliamentary reform, Thomas 
Pitt was at first his most alarmed 
opponent ; he wrote a pamphlet 
against the measure at the end of one 
session, in the next declared himself 
a convert to his relative’s opinions, 
amidst the laughter of the house, and 
was among the first peers made by 
young William Pitt. As Lord Ca- 
melford, he was not distinguished in 
the upper house ; his son, the duelist, 
is now known as the Lord Camel- 
ford. Such was the amount of fame 
acquired by this aspiring man, well 
endowed by nature with all talents 
save those particular ones which 
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make the shining politician. He was 
learned and accomplished, a scholar 
and a gentleman, beloved by all who 
knew him, and named by Lord 
Chatham the most amiable, valuable, 
and noble-minded of youths. 

Walpole continued for many years 
to build at Strawberry, and to collect 
furniture for it in pictures and pa- 
pers till the end of his life. It was 
a never-failing source of amusement 
to build and buy, and then to ex- 
hibit his architecture and his cu- 
riosities. 

Strawberry Hill soon acquired a 
renown which satisfied even its pos- 
sessor. Dukes and countesses, au- 
thors and statesmen, fashion, litera- 
ture, and politics, all made interest 
to gain admittance to his castle; 
royalty itself graciously commanded 
its portals to be unbarred, queens and 
princes made state pilgrimages to 
worship at its innermost shrine; the 
world began to thunder so loudly at 
its Lilliputian gates that Walpole be- 
came alarmed for his own safety, and, 
fearful that he might be some day 
stifled in a corner, or trampled to 
death by the throng of admirers, he 
put forth a very grave manifesto of 
regulations, the serious style of which 
was suited to the importance of the 
subject. One of its passages is almost 
pathetic :-— 

“ As Mr. Walpole has given offence bv 
sometimes enlarging the number of four 
(to which he had confined his daily ad- 
mission) and refusing that latitude to 
others, he flatters himself that for the fu. 
ture no one will take it ill that be strictly 
confines the number, as whoever desires 
him to breek his rule does, in effect, ex- 
pect him to disoblige others, which is 
what nobody has a right to desire of 
him.” 


The poor man began to find that 
the pleasures of his vanity must be 
bought at the expense of much pri- 
vacy and domestic comfort. One 
stormy day, when he had established 
himself snugly by the fireside, his 
housekeeper bounced into him with 


easy address; and he was at least unlike Sir Fretful Plagiary in this, that he never 


swore in an age when swearing was a fashionable vice. 
was a high-hearted, chivalrous, and affectionate man. 


In all domestic relations he 
Ile commanded the positive 


adoration of those who were the closest in contact with him,—his very eccentricities 


were worshipped by disinterested devotees. 


Such was Richard Cumberland—a sin- 


gular mixture of talent and weakness—of exalted qualities and mean propensities. 
We can fearlessly appeal to such of our readers as may chance to have kuown the 
man in his social and private hours to determine whether the picture we have drawn 


be not a true one. 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXIII, 
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an intimation that a party had ar- 
rived to see the place. ‘“ Tell them,” 
said Walpole, in a rage, looking out 
at the rain which was pouring down, 
“that they are welcome to walk 
about the grounds, but that they 
cannot possibly enter the house to- 
day.” If Walpole could have aecom- 
panied, unseen, some of these parties, 
and listened to their remarks as they 
scrambled along among his treasures, 
he would probably soon have shut 
them up altogether from such intru- 
sions. The collection at Strawberry 
was, in truth, not one to be run over 
in this way with any advantage. 
There was nothing in the general 
coup-d wil that could please, no lofty 
rooms, no finery of gilding and 
velvet, no succession of gorgeous pic- 
tures. The objects of value were mi- 
nute and curious from associations, 
rather than striking or beautiful in 
themselves. You were obliged to 
dive into corners and pry into closets 
for them. ‘There was a delightful 


collection of miniatures which alone 

would have required hours for a 

a inspection ; there were choice 
AS 


books and rare manuscripts, remi- 
niscences of Madame de Sevigné, let- 
ters of Madame du Deffand, scarce 
coins, and unique missals. To look 
over all this made the delightful oc- 
cupation of a day for Walpole’s 
friends when they visited him; but 
to the hot hurrying parties who 
pushed through the whole exhibition 
in half-an-hour it might as well not 
have existed. But an occasional view 
of the treasures it contained was not 
the only benefit the world was to re- 
ceive from Strawberry Ilill, nor the 


pleasure of knowing it an object of 


curiosity, at least, the sole gratifica- 
tion its possessor found in it. 

In the retirement of Twickenham’s 
groves Pope planned and executed his 
great poems. Walpole achieved the 
Castle of Otranto in their friendly 
shades. He had always been inclined 
to literary pursuits in his gayest days 
of dissipation, his taste and talent for 
writing had displayed itself early in 
a correspondence with West and 
Gray. The Lessons for the Day, a 
series of political papers which he 
published after his father’s resig- 
nation, were so strikingly clever as to 
be ascribed to Hanbury Williams. 

At Strawberry Hill he established 
a little printing-press, and the first 
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fruits of it were given to a select 
world in 300 copies of the Royal and 
Noble Authors. This work does more 
honour to Walpole’s powers as a 
writer than as a critic or a temperate 
biographer. He talks flippantly of 
the Arcadia and its author, evidently 
without having made acquaintance 
with the one or the other. What he 
says of Lord Falkland seems to come 
from a perverted and fallen spirit. 
Walpole had no sympathy, no power 
of sympathising, with the great and 
the magnanimous. He looked at a 
heroic action with the incredulity of 
a Mephistopheles. For him the days 
of chivalry had never existed. In 
the Royal and Noble Authors, how- 
ever, he has contrived, with marvel- 
lous skill, to embellish most unpro- 
mising ground. In one part he 
ingeniously sinks a truth, in another 
raises a swelling fiction ; opening for 
a new idea here, shuts out an intrud- 
ing notion there, till he succeeds in 
giving a delightful variety to what, 
in less skilful hands, would have been 
a very monotonous business. After 
having been some time in possession 
of his castle, Walpole began to im- 
bibe Gothic fantasies from the objects 
surrounding him; in his sleep, at 
least, he became a genuine old Eng- 
lish baron; his night was the pal- 
pable obscure of the Middle Ages. At 
last he dreamt that he saw a gigantic 
hand in armour grasping the balus- 
trades of his staircase. The next 
morning, with his mind fixed upon 
the ghostly picture of Lord Deputy 
Falkland in his gallery, he sat down 
and wrote the Castle of Otranto till 
the pen actually dropped out of his 
tired hand. Thus was composed and 
written a romance which alone would 
have given immortality to its author, 
and which continues to be read and 
applauded in a generation where 
every man aspires to be a critic. 
One of the great merits of Walpole 
in its composition is to have made it 
so completely like what it professed. 
to be—the translation, by William 
Marshall, gentleman, of an old story 
from the Italian. It would read ad- 
mirably in Italian; it has all the 
simplicity of a chronicle, it relates 
with the good faith of the dark ages 
familiar with the supernatural. The 
Castle of Otranto does not freeze the 
blood of its reader and make his hair 
stand on end, as the great Rad- 
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cliffian romances do. Its horrors are 
matters of more frequent occurrence 
in the world, and while you read, you 
too, like the chronicler, belong to 
that world. You need the help of 
no artist to shew Manfred’s usurped 
habitation, its long mournful-looking 
fagade, broken into buttresses and 
turrets, with the silent country 
around, desolate and stricken, as if 
by the hand of Fate, which shews in 
its distance, against a leaden sky, the 
glimmer of coming hosts, like the 
approaching doom of Otranto’s lord. 

An irresistible conviction of the 
narrator’s truth is imbibed from the 
minuteness of his references to the 
internal arrangements of the castle, 
which he evidently knew so well. 
The passage on the right —the door 
to the left—the centre staircase,— 
surely the writer of this strange his- 
tory was Father Jerome, or some 
monk in his confidence ! 

The Mysterious Mother, which was 
written about the same time as the 
Castle of Otranto, must be pronounced 
to be a work of equal, perhaps, of 
greater merit. It was, not unjustly, 
called the last tragedy produced in 
our language by a critic who did not 
live to witness the regeneration of 
our modern reading drama in Van 
Artevelde or Ion. The Mysterious 
Mother may be fairly ranked after 
the Jsabella of Southern, though 
there is a wide interval between the 
two. In the former, the language is 
forcible and the dialogue clever, ra- 
ther than elevated or poetical. The 
characters are not distinctly drawn, 
nor very boldly conceived, and Wal- 
vole has occasionally so far forgotten 
his duty as a dramatist as to make 
them vehicles for his own scoffing 
sentiments, however misplaced. Ile 
has given the last new-fashioned in- 
fidelity of the eighteenth century to 
the Middle Ages. All are converts 
to it. The monks confide to one 
another their hypocrisy in adhering 
-to the faith of their fathers ; the hero 
and his friend laugh at all religions ; 
and the wretched countess, whose 
distracted mind, and whose enormous 
guilt, fully recognised by herself, 
would naturally have thrown her 
into the arms of a church which for- 
gives, holds the language of a modern 
esprit fort. All this, by bringing us 
back constantly to Walpole and scep- 
ticism peculiar to his time, mars very 
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much the Gothic aspect of the drama, 
These are its faults, in spite of which 
it is a great performance. The story 
is so admirably told, developed with 
such extraordinary art, the interest 
is so perfectly maintained until the 
very last stage of the catastrophe, 
that no one can read this tragedy for 
the first time without being power- 
fully excited. All gives way before 
the management of the plot. The 
poverty in the design of the charac- 
ters is nothing; Destiny’s hand is 
upon all the actors in the drama, and 
they can move but as it impels. It 
is not felt that they are inferior, but 
that the events which surround them 
are overpowering. The tempest 
which overcomes them is a hurricane 
which would bow the strongest na- 
tures. The first act of The Myste- 
rious Mother is, we think, incom- 
parably the best ; a vague feeling of 
awe and curiosity is roused in the 
reader, which prepares the mind for 
something greater even than the suc- 
ceeding scenes. On the whole, it is 
impossible to consider this play, and 
the situation, the character of its 
author, without great admiration, 
That so fine a drama, one so little 
tainted with the bad taste of the day, 
should have been written at all in 
the eighteenth century, excites sur- 
prise ; that it should have been the 
work of Horace Walpole, a dweller 
upon trifles, a collector of small 
anecdotes for small works, a scanty 
wit without one aspiration beyond 
his own little world, inspires some- 
thing like veneration for the man 
who could so far go out of himself, 
and abandon his accustomed modes of 
thought. 

It was not only in the various di- 
rections given to his talents that 
Walpoleshewed inconsistency. Many 
years after The Mysterious Mother 
had been written, and privately cir- 
culated, the public became acquainted 
with it through the medium of what 
its author called “ Banditti book- 
sellers.” Ife then wrote a very pa- 
thetic letter to Woodfall, into whose 
hands it had fallen, entreating him 
to suppress the work, and lamenting 
that it had ever been printed. 

Yet he was at this very time pre- 
paring an edition of this repudiated 
tragedy, to appear with his other 
posthumous works ; and he was not 
ashamed to dedicate one room in his 
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house to drawings made from so im- 
proper a subject by a lady of fashion ! 

As if still further to perplex those 
who had been surprised by his ro- 
mance and his tragedy, Walpole now 
assumed the tone of the historian. 
In the same year that he distributed 
fifty copies of The Mysterious Mother 
among his friends, he published the 
Historical Doubts on the Life and 
Reign of Richard III. Ulere he en- 
tered the lists against all Lancastrian 
partisans of Henry VII., from Tho- 
mas More to the chronicler of Croy- 
land and John Rowe. He adopted 
tke badge of the white rose, of the 
bristly boar, and laboured most stre- 
nuously to shew that Richard had 
been condemned upon insufficient 
evidence. The ot is amusing, it 
is even written in a style of spright- 
liness that occasionally degenerates 
into flippancy ; but Walpole argues 
well from his premises, and gives a 
surprisingly logical arrangement to 
his matter. Still he has failed to 


relieve Richard even of the burden 
of the hump, much less of the weight 
of the crimes which contemporary 
writers 
5 ae 


had so successfully fixed 
him. Richard is still the 
bloody and devouring beast, the 
companion, wicked uncle, to him who 
brought about the death of the 
children in the wood. 

Posterity has given no verdict of 
Not Guilty, in spite of Walpole’s 
able. pleading ; and, perhaps, few 
know how many are the facts against 
Richard's innocence until they have 
read the defence by his counsel, who 
brings them all up in review. 

It was not to be expected that the 
Antiquarian Society would look on 
quietly while one of their own num- 
ber played false — betrayed their 
principles, in disturbing the dust of 
departed ages upon ‘Henry’ s and 
Richard’s tombs. ‘They rushed gal- 
lantly to arms, and the wars of York 
and Lancaster actually recommenced. 
Dr. Milles and Mr. Masters were the 
most vehement, but not the most 
successful, of Walpole’s antagonists. 
He answered with more sharpness 
than befitted the dignity of the his- 
torian. Indeed, it is pitiful to ob- 
serve how soon he lost temper on 
meeting with opposition. His reply 
to Masters was insolent ; he assumed 
the tone of an aristocrat, and seemed 
to claim privileges of birth and con- 
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nexion in the discussion. While he 
affected to slight his opponents as 
mere old women, he was disturbed 
by their remarks into extreme irri- 
tability. Every letter that he wrote 
at this time was full of invectives 
against the Lancastrians of the Anti- 
quarian Society, whom he took vast 
pains to answer at the very moment 
when he declared their remarks un- 
worthy of notice. Not satisfied with 
replying in print, his wrath vented 
itself in pencil-marks upon the mar- 
gins of his own work. The writer 
of this has seen Walpole’s copy 
of the Historic Doubts. In this 
he has scratched the most angry 
notes. Against the first page of his 
reply to Mr. Masters is written, in a 
peevish-looking hand, “ Mr. Masters 
sent me some trifling remarks upon 
my Royal and Noble Authors, and I, 
happening to slight them, he, per- 
haps, resented it.” Against this re- 
verend critic he bore malice to the 
end of his life. It seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that, 
nearly twenty years after the publi- 
cation of their differences, Walpole 
bought an absurd caricature-looking 
print of Masters, and took the trou- 
ble to fix it into the Historic Doubts, 
at Strawberry Hill. The squabbles 
about Richard ended in the total 
separation of Walpole from the 
Antiquarian Society. The reason he 
gave for it, in his anxiety to maintain 
his pretensions to philosophy and 
tolerance, was a difference of feeling 
upon the subject of Whittington and 
his Cat. Walpole was now more 
than ever desirous of separating him- 
self from professionally literary men. 
He had before shunned and termed 
them bad company, “ because,” said 
he, “ they are always in earnest, and 
dwell upon trifles, and reverence 
learning.” When a man of this class 
was introduced to Walpole, he was 
commonly ill received. One poor devil 
of an author, after contriving to get 
an invitation to dinner at Strawberry, 
was nearly starved upon the meagre 
fare put before him. Another de- 
clared that he always went into Wal- 
pole’s castle less hungry than he 
came out of it; whilst the propitia- 
tory offering of a dedication from a 
third was peevishly rejected. 

In truth, Walpole, who was proud, 
as a Whig aristocrat always is—who 
was, from education and tempera 
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ment, fastidious and sensitive, dis- 
liked the equality asserted in the 
republic of letters. Ile could not 
pardon the eccentricities of genius or 
the uncouth abstractions of learning. 
He could not endure to be pushed 
and shouldered among the common 
crowd on Mount Parnassus, and cut 
out a little private path for himself, 
where he might saunter at his ease. 
Ile loved to be a “ wit among lords.” 
‘That system which he carly adopted 
of distributing a few copies of his 
works, from his own press, served to 
gratify his desire for literary fame, 
and, at the same time, to preserve 
his dignity as a manof fashion. This 


dignity he has often been accused of 


asserting with so cruel an insolence 
to Chatterton as to have occasioned 
the fatal termination of the boy's ca- 
reer. But here a just posterity have 
acquitted him. ‘The cry of horror, 
raised as soon as Chatterton’s history 
was made known to the public, was 

natural, It was prompted in a few 
by admiration of genius; in the 
many, by love of excitement—by the 
same vague desire for stimulus which 
makes idle people go to count the 
nails on their coffins at undertakers, 
to pay visits to Cockney cemeteries, 
and weep over the death of old, 
worn-out, useless noblemen. It was 
determined that Chatterton might 
and ought to have been rescued, 
somebody had been guilty towards 
the poet, Walpole was sufficiently 
notorious to be selected as victim, 
and he was sacrificed accordingly. 
In truth, Chatterton would not have 
been saveable under any circum- 
stances. He was precocious in vice 
as in talents. His violent passions, 
and morbid vanity, must sooner or 
later have brought him to destruc- 
tion. Alas! how rarely is the mind 
of the poet so balanced as to make 
him happy or respectable! Lis 
imagination, superior to his reason, 
is a perpetual source of misconcep- 
tion and misfortune. Le bestows on 
mankind rich gifts, it is true, but, 
like the pearl of the oyster, they 
are the result of disease. 

No one was less likely than Wal- 
pole to understand the poet, and to 


be tender in touching the chords of 


his sensitive nature. The acquaint- 
ance begun at Eton with Gray never 
became friendship. West, the Lyci- 
das of the little society in which he 
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was known, died before his fame was 
ready for the world. Mason, with 
whom Walpole was long intimate, 
only professed poet, without being 
one in any feeling. He received the 
title, indeed, from a certain set of 
critics, but was permitted to enjoy it 
during their lifetime alone. 

The Rey. William Mason was one 
of the most pedantic, and the vainest, 
as well as the most indefatigable, 
author of his day. His humorous 
odes appear to be composed rather 
in his own honour than that of the 
passion or the virtue, the beauty or 
the statesman, to whose name they 
are dedicated. We constantly read 
in his voluminous writings how ad- 
mirably his lyre was strung, and 
how successfully his muse made 
Mona's heart rebound. If an anony- 
mous epigram or satire gained salle 
applause, Mason was always ready 
to claim equality with the unknown 
writer by whispering every where 
that he was not the author of the 
successful production. Le associated 
much with Gray, and impudently 
believed himself upon a level with 
that exalted writer. After Gray's 
death, Mason patronised him ex- 
tremely, and shuffled some of his own 
bad lines among Gray’s inspired frag- 
—— They do not assimilate. 

Gray’s gold comes out pure from 
the attempt at Masonic alloy. Yet 
such was the bad taste of the time, 
that the two writers were often con- 
founded by professed critics, and wits 
joined—*“ Cool Mason, and warm 
Gray,” in their satire. 

Mason's chief works are the Elfri- 
da, and Caractacus, works which now 
are most commended by those who 
have read the least of them. Both 
are most artificial imitations of Mil- 
ton’s rural manner, mixed with cer- 
tain Grayish notions. They talk of the 
swart star — of the ambrosial morn— 
of the cherub beauty. A vast quan- 
tity of gaudy words are gathered 
together to express a very small 
idea. Every trifling image is in full 
dress, glittering w ith gold and tinsel, 
stiff with pompous expressions. All 
true grace and feeling is wanting. 
Mason was too much engrossed with 
a classical plan of episode and Peri- 
petia, with a learned disposal of his 
chorus, and a forced display of my- 
thological knowledge, to give a mo- 
ment to natural character and pas- 
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sion. Curactacus, differently exe- 
cuted, might have been a poem, 
if it could never have formed a 
drama. ‘The scene of action is fine— 
almost awful, in conception. The 
Druids might have spoken with tre- 
mendous voices in their shadowy 
groves; the old inspired bards should 
have uttered all the fine frenzies 
which a poet could devise. But 
Mason was none, though he was not 
without merit as a writer of verses, 
and was certainly superior to the 
Wartons and Whiteheads of the 
time. 

If he was Macgregor, he left us 
one of the first satires in our lan- 
guage; but, considering the general 
mediocrity of his talents, it seems 
most likely that Johnson was right 
when he assigned to Walpole the 
merit of the thought, and to Mason, 
only that of its expression, in the 
heroic epistle to Sir W. Chambers. 


Both men were very capable of 


taking pleasure in personally ridi- 
culing and annoying their sovereign. 
Mason, busy and presumptuous, fid- 
geted himself into the belief that he 
was a patriot, because he was angry 
that he had made no friend at court, 
and was one of those mistaken men 
who prophesied peace on earth as the 
result of the carly French con- 
vulsions. He recanted subsequently, 
and, like the minister, called the war 
we entered into just and necessary. 
If Walpole was not fond of asso- 
ciating with men who gained their 
livelihood by literature, still less was 
he inclined to court the company of 
professional players. Ile was as un- 
theatrical in his tastes as any one in 
our own wofully untheatrical age, 
and he was particularly unfitted to 
be entertained by the facctiousness 
and buffoonery with which so many 
actors have paid for admittance 
among the upper classes of society. 
But at Strawberry he was destined 
to be surrounded by a little colony 
of old stagers— Garrick, whose ac- 
quaintance Walpole alone of all the 
world did not care to cultivate, and 
of whose dramatic powers he had 
always been a singularly cool ad- 
mirer; the charming Violette, now 
the no less charming Mrs. Garrick ; 
Rafton, the comedian ; and Kitty 
Clive, who lived in a small house 
which she rented of Walpole. It 
was only with the latter that he 
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chose to become intimate. Ile was 
fond of her society for the same 
reason that Johnson took pleasure 
in it. He, too, said, “ Clive is a good 
thing to sit by, she always under- 
stands what you say to her.” Mrs. 
Clive was amusing from native wit. 
The same unaffected vivacity which 
made her the most naturally comic 
actress of the century gave the im- 
— to the sayings and doings of 
ier private life. She was the fa- 
vourite of the people. Those who 
were unable to appreciate all the 
refinements of Mrs. Abingdon un- 
derstood every look and motion of 
Mrs. Clive. Walpole was much 
amused one day to see her excited 
into a perfect flutter of indignation 
on being accosted by a beggar as 
“our Kitty Clive.” As uneducated 
as she was clever, honest Kate’s hu- 
mour was sometimes very broad, and 
the warmth of her temper hurried 
her often into the most outrageous 
demonstrations of displeasure. ‘There 
is a story of her losing money and 
good humour on one occasion to a 
great extent in a formal dowager 
party at quadrille. When asked to 
pay for two black aces, she cried out 
to her venerable antagonist, that she 
wished she could “ give the old white 
cat two black eyes ;” and accompanied 
her speech with such gestures as to 
frighten the circle of aged card- 
players into fits. 

Walpole became gradually much 
attached to Mrs. Clive. When she 
died, he put up in his garden a beau- 
tiful urn, with an inscription in her 
honour which said that— 


«* The comic muse with her retired, 
And shed a tear when she expired.” 


Peter Pindar answered this in his 
usual ruffianly manner :— 


‘*« Horace!—of Strawberry Hill, I mean, 
not Rome— 
Lo! all thy geese are swans, I do pre- 
sume. 
Truth and thy trumpet seem not to 
agree ; 
Know Comedy is hearty —all alive — 
The sprightly lass no more expired with 
Clive, 
Than Dame Humility will die with 
thee,” ; 


Walpole was destined to give seri- 
ous offence to men of Peter Pindar’s 


class by his unqualified expression of 
Anti-Jacobin sentiments, To such 
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men Walpole seemed an apostate. 
They thought, not quite unreason- 
ably, that the man who had hung 
the warrant for Charles the First's 
execution in his bedchamber, with 
the title of Major Charta, ought to 
be delighted with the murder of 
French kings and princes: they 
imagined that so great a scoffer at 
priests as Walpole should not shrink 
from the cry of “Les evéques 4 la 
Janterne.” 

But Walpole adopted the white 
cockade, and applauded the perform- 
ance of Oh! Richard, oh! mon roi,” 
on the orangery of Versailles. He 
was, in truth, any thing rather than 
a republican, though he once fool- 
ishly said that “the least bad of 
murders was the assassination of a 
king.” Ie was a Whig aristocrat, 
who extended his notions of the 
rights of man only to the rights of 
certain great families to parliament- 
ary power. He had amused himself 


by declaiming democratic doctrines 
when these were new and not liked 
by the people themselves; but he 
would have turned faint at the bare 
odour of a modern popular assembly. 
He was attached to the theory only 


of equality, and his really humane 
feelings were shocked by Sans-culotte 
cruelties into vigorous anti-revolution 
expressions. 

He was among the most agonised 
of the alarmists who, in 1795, be- 
lieved the French republic about to 
swallow us up quick. His fears 
were genuine. His cowardice was 
not counterfeit, like that of some 
noted patriots of the time. There 
were men, naturally high in station, 
who yet sunk themselves into a po- 
sition where they could only hope to 
thrive by the disasters of their coun- 
try. They wept over British victo- 
ries—they trumpeted French suc- 
cesses. They hung upon the skirts 
of war like ill-omened harpies, penc- 
trating into every battle-field to strip 
our brave icinlens of all their tro- 
phies. Not an effort was left untried 
by them to spread consternation 
through our armics, and a spirit of 
mutiny among our fleets. But these 
patriots met with their just reward, 
for they staked all their reputation 
as statesmen, all their credit as men 
of sense, upon the disastrous issue of 
our struggle with French power — 
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and the wreck was total. Walpole 
applauded the policy which did not 
yield to the aggressions of repub- 
licanism without a struggle, but with 
little hope that we could survive that 
struggle. Extreme terror here pre- 
vented him from making use of his 
great experience. If he had looked 
back, as he was accustomed to do on 
other occasions, he might have hoped 
for his country. He would have 
looked back upon the crisis in 
°45, when the Pretender marched 
through England; in '56, when we 
were beaten in every part of the 
world by the French monarchy; in 
*81, when a limb had been sundered 
from us in America by a most fear- 
ful wrench, when we were at war 
with all the world, and had not the 
means of conducting one little war. 
Walpole would have remembered 
that in each of these periods we were 
pronounced, and were universally 
believed, to be an undone people. 
Yet the Pretender’s hopes were for 
ever annihilated at Culloden ; yet at 
the close of the war, so ill begun 
in °56, we dictated terms of peace 
to the Continent; yet, after losing 
America by the treaty of ’83, our 
commerce and internal prosperity was 
perpetually on the increase. ‘Wal- 
pole would have been in the right if 
1e had hoped. The close of the late 
war was more brilliantly and truly 
glorious to England than any other 
in which she has beenengaged. The 
twenty-years’ struggle ended in suc- 
cess, which even the sanguine minis- 
ter who began it had not dared to 
anticipate. 

We passed, indeed, through the 
valley of the shadow of death, but 
death came not upon us. The battle 
of Waterlooshould be for ever looked 
upon as a solemn warning against 
national despondency. It should be 
terrible to us, who know the happy 
termination of our tremendous strug- 
gle, to consider the fate of the many 
gallant spirits who were utterly over- 
whelmed and hurried to death by 
their fears for its progress, to hear 
the last despairing denunciations of 
the great man who had warned Eng- 
land of the coming storm, when other 
eyes could discover no cloud upon 
her horizon,—to see the illustrious 
minister,* who for so long a period 
stood between the living and the 


* We will take this opportunity of recommending to our readers Eddison’s ob- 
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dead, lie down at length to die of 
hope deferred, that worst sickness of 
the soul. Two distinguished states- 
men went to the grave at the same 
time, heartbroken on the news of 
Buonaparte’s German successes. The 
French cannon of Austerlitz was 
fatal to Alexander Woronzoff at 
Moscow, as it was to William Pitt 
in London. “ Roll up that map of 
Europe,” said Pitt, to Lady Hester 
Stanhope, “and never let me look 
on it again. I have done with Eu- 
rope.” 

It is by the contemplation of these 
martyrs’ agonies alone that we can 
now form any conception of the 
amount of our peril and deliverance. 
For Napoleon, when we remember 
his purely selfish purposes in all the 
misery which he occasioned, we, as 
Britons, can only say, God be merci- 
ful to him! 

It was happy for Walpole, in the 
midst of his terrors, that he found 
similar Anti-Jacobin sentiments in 
his earliest friend General Conway. 
The Honourable Henry Seymour 
Conway, who was so long before the 
public in great military and civil 
offices, appears to us, notwithstand- 
ing Burke's panegyric, to have been 
an accomplished, rather than a very 
clever man. As an officer, he was 
little distinguished for any thing but 
bravery. A pupil of the famous 
Duke of Cumberland, he was not 
more fortunate in military enter- 
pees utterly bigoted to the old 

eavy German system of tactics, he 
was one of the many merely parade 
generals who brought our army into 
an impotent condition during the 
last century. He would have been 
but a mouthful for any one of Buona- 
rte’s least decorated commanders. 
n his political life, Conway's talents 
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respectable. He tried to lead the 
House of Commons during Lord 
Chatham's last unlucky administra- 
tion, and his mediocrity was one of 
the great causes of the repeated mor- 
tifications which the government un- 
derwent in those sessions of parlia- 
ment, and of that confusion of policy 
in the cabinet, which laid the foun- 
dation for the American War. In 
*83 he joined the suicidal coalition, 
and took a violent part in the de- 
bates which ensued upon Pitt’s ac- 
ceptance of office. On one of these 
occasions, when the young minister 
had been put to the question re- 
specting his intention of dissolving 
parliament, and had undergone for 
some time, in resolute silence, the 
whole fire of his furious adversaries, 
Conway, unfortunately for himself, 
had the merit cf causing the inter- 
ruption of that silence. He uttered 
such grossly insulting accusations 
against the minister, both in his pub- 
lic and private capacity, as to make 
him start immediately from his seat. 
Pitt concluded a rebuke, of the most 
pathetic dignity, by fixing his eyes 
full upon the abashed offender, and 
saying, loftily, in the words of Scipio's 
answer to Fabius, “ Si nulla alia re, 
modestia certe, et temperando lingue, 
adolescens senem vicero.” 

With the last campaign of the 
coalition, Conway's parliamentary 
distinctions ceased. lis eccentric, 
ungovernable daughter, Mrs. Damer, 
could not support his claims, as, with 
the Duchess of Devonshire, she did 
Fox's right to represent Westmin- 
ter. He was never, we believe, heard 
again in the House of Commons, but 
Mr. Pitt pardoned, and made him a 
field-marshal after the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. In 
private life Conway must have been 


did not allow him to be more than 


very amiable. He was the man whom 


servations on Lord Brougham’s character of Mr. Pitt. We have no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Eddison, but we can well imagine how enviable are his feelings. 
The enjoyment of the calumniator, however successful, must fall far short of his who 


has devoted time and labour to rescue a dead minister from oppressive slander. The 
complete defence of Mr. Pitt remains, however, yet to be written in a popular his- 
tory of his life, for the instruction of all classes. Some patriotic spirit should under- 
take the work. There are specks in the sun— Mr. Pitt had faults; but, if we fairly 
consider all his temptations, and all his difficulties, we must surely come to the con- 
clusion that he was as singularly good as he was wonderfully great. Never dida 
man pass through so fiery a trial with the loss of so little of his original brightness. 
Lord Brougham has dealt unfairly with the public in his delineation of some other 
characters besides that of Mr. Pitt. His passions and prejudices have been too 
often concerned, yet he has throughout declared himself to be the just judge, the man 
of no party ; he pretends to weigh the qualities and motives of men openly before us 
with calmness and impartiality, but in reality he constantly juggles w! ) the scales. 
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Walpole loved more constantly and 
sincerely than any other of his friends. 
These two had begun to love each 
other at ten years of age. When 
they grew into men they shared the 
pains and pleasures of youth ; they 
sat side by side in parliament, and 
followed the fortunes of the same 
ministers, and had the same antipa- 
thies and the same likings. In old 
age they had the gout together, built 
villas, and indulged in whimsical 
architecture. Harry Conway was sin- 
gular among the relations of Walpole 
in gaining and preserving his friend- 
ship. Walpole seems to have been at 
once unfortunate in his friendships and 
difficult to please. He quarrelled with 
both his brothers about money, and 
held his uncle, with his uncle’s whole 
race, in contempt. Every thing in 
their manners, habits, and appear- 
ance, was revolting to him. Tis un- 
happy nephew, the third Lord Or- 
ford, did not please him better, not- 
withstanding his advantages of person 
and address. This young man was 
one of the handsomest noblemen of 
the day. When he appeared at the 


head of his militia regiment the 


ladies cried out that he was Adonis 
as well as Mars. Way was made 
for him in the great circles to share 
their flatteries and dissipations ; but, 
unfortunately, his taste was for a 
species of vice more permanently de- 
grading: he loved low company ; 
he drank and lived with uneducated 
women. Without any regard for 
the memory of his illustrious grand- 
father, he sent away the pictures at 
Houghton to the Empress of Russia, 
and despoiled the place of its noblest 
ornaments, while he led in it the life 
of a brute. Many of his unhappy 
tastes were excused afterwards on the 
appearance of his dreadful malady. 
Ile died quite insane, leaving his 
estate and title to Horace Walpole, 
who only grumbled at the trouble 
both would give him. 

Walpole was not less fortunate 
in some new intimacies which he 
formed in the last years of his life 
than in the old friendship maintained 
with Conway. ‘The correspondence 
with Hannah More and the society 
of the Miss Berrys was very grateful 
to him to hisdecline. When he was 
grown old and had had the gout 
some time, he began to be satisfied 
with the society he met with at 
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Mrs. Montague’s or Mrs. Vesey’s bas 
blue parties, and here he found 
Hannah More, the young school- 
mistress, newly come up from Bath 
to realise her childhood’s dreams of 
bishops and booksellers, to make ac- 
quaintance with Porteus and Cadell. 
It was singular that Hannah should 
have been, in the first instance, the 
protégée ofa player. It was Garrick 
who introduced her to the great and 
intellectual circles of the day—to 
Lord Bathurst and Samuel Johnson, 
to Lady Chatham and Burke, to Lord 
Palmerston and Owen Cambridge. 
But for her acquaintance with the 
actor she might have long visited 
London and sighed in vain for those 
delights of literary society which 
frequently appear so much greater 
when viewed from a distance by the 
uninitiated than to those who are al- 
lowed unrestrainedly to partake of 
them. As it was, Miss More was 
speedily elected a wit, and among the 
literary ladies of the town admitted 
toall those honours, the absurd exclu- 
siveness of which gradually brought 
female learning into contempt, and 
made blue-stocking a term of re- 
proach. Hannah became the fashion ; 
every thing she did was matter of 
wonder and commendation. She 
wrote a trifling set of verses called 
Sir Eldrid of the Bower ; they were 
applauded to the skies. Johnson 
quoted, and Garrick declaimed them. 
She addressed some nursery rhymes to 
a little girl six years old, and Bishop 
Lowth complimented her upon them 
in elegant Latin lines. She composed 
the tragedy of Percy; it was per- 
formed to crowded houses during a 
whole season ; the wicked Lord Lyt- 
telton left gaming-houses and worse 
haunts to be present every night at 
its representation ; Fox sat in the 
orchestra and wept. Yet Percy must 
now be pronounced to be the wretched 
production of an age of wretched 
dramas, as weak in conception as in 
execution, without character, or situa- 
tion, or imagination. Florio, and 
Sensibility, and Conversation, had far 
more claim to the applause bestowed 
upon them. In reading these 
sprightly, pleasing performances, we 
can understand what Johnson meant 
by calling Hannah More the best 
female versificatrix he had ever met 
with. Less encouragement than 
Hannah received would have been 
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sufficient to turn the head of any 
other young woman suddenly ad- 
mitted, not to worship, but to be 
worshipped in the sanctum sanctorum 
of fashion and literature. ‘This ex- 


traordinary woman, at the height of 


her fame, with a natural enjoyment 
of that fame in critical circles, had 
formed the resolution of withdrawing 
from them to a less fascinating mode 
of life; and, with an undiminished 
reputation, she put that resolution 
into effect. She retired to Cowslip 
Green, and there made an improved 
world about her. 

However little we may agree with 
Miss More in the strictness of all her 
views, it is impossible for any candid 
mind to refuse admiration to this 
conduct. In her the sacrifice was 
pure, the triumph of principle per- 
fect. She was saaieal in it by none 
of the blinding enthusiasm which 
drives the man of pleasure to the 
Carthusian cell. She was not dis- 
gusted, but delighted with society. 

In her immediate friends she had 
seen no greater vices than too great 
a propensity for Sunday concerts and 
Sunday hair-dressers. She made no 
intolerant attack upon their virtue, 
nor pompous protestation of her own 
in leaving them. Ifshe looked upon 
herself as a creature to be saved, she 
did not consider them as utterly lost. 
Well might Mr. Wilberforce, when 
he remembered her career, turn with 
disgust from the fashionable clergy- 
man who pleaded the intellectual 
society to which he was accustomed 
as a reason for living away from his 
country vicarage ! 

No deeply religious person was 
ever less fanatical than Hannah 
More. In all her views, as moderate 
as she was exalted in her sentiments, 
she was never surprised into those 
excesses of feeling which have in 


general characterised the career of 


most women gifted, or imagining 
themselves to be gifted. At a time 
when Mrs. Opie had embraced Horne 
Tooke as a patriot brother in a pub- 
lic court of justice, when poor weak 
Charlotte Smith and pompous Anna 
Seward were raving revolution, when 
wretched Mary Hayes and Helen 
Maria Williams in vicious lives were 
practically illustrating the tendency 
of their doctrines, when the detest- 
able Mary Wolstoncroft had un- 
sexed herself to declaim of women’s 
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rights, Hannah More stood forth the 
mild champion of order and govern- 
ment. While so many of her sex, 
like furies, shook the torch of dis- 
cord, her superior reason dictated the 
Village Politics of Will Chip, which 
we have reason to know prevented 
many poor wretches from rushing on 
destruction in overt acts of rebel- 
lion. Honour, everlasting honour, to 
Hannah More, who came forward, in 
a period of strife and terror, only to 
act the true woman’s part, to soothe 
angry minds and to heal differences! 

Horace Walpole had an esteem for 
I[annah More, which continued in- 
creasing to the end of his life. The 
affectionate character of the corres- 
pondence between Strawberry Ilill 
and Cowslip Green, the castle and 
the cottage, does honour to the in- 
mates of both. There is tolerance on 
each side, on the part of the more 
serious thinker especially, who had 
the most to lose in a discussion. 
Walpole, since his first youth at col- 
lege, when he was enthusiastically, 
not rationally, religious, and used to 
pray publicly in more places than 
churches, had contracted a habit of 
scofiing at all venerable things. 

Like most people inclined to infi- 
delity, he loved to dwell upon the 
absurdities of modes of worship, and 
artfully to confound them with their 
object. He sneered at priests and 
churches till he forgot to recognise 
the divine origin of their institution. 
Those who believed more than he 
did were either fools or hypocrites. 
But Hannah More he felt was nei- 
ther. He found that she was witty 
as well as wise. Her reasonable as 
well as religious character disarmed 
his satire. He was willing to let 
Holy Hannah, as he called her, be 
sacred from his profane wit. In a 
severe illness that he had not long 
before his death, he cried out in re- 
morse, “I wish I had not scolded 
poor Hannah More for being so 
religious.” 

When he saw her retire from the 
enjoyments of literary fame and Lon- 
don society to superintend schools at 
Cowslip Green, his respect became 
almost reverence. 

“ Adieu!” he writes to her, “ you 
who would be the cleverest of wo- 
men, if you were not the best.” He 
gave her a magnificent Bible, with an 
inscription happy in feelings as in 
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expression. Many among the pre- 
sent generation have no other notion 
of Hannah More but as a stiff-looking, 
stiff-thinking old lady, the friend of 
John Newton and the author of 
Celebs; to such her intimacy with 
the most worldly man of his time 
would be oatieeliale curious. 

The correspondence of More and 
Walpole is far more interesting to 
our feelings than the Du Deffand 
Letters ; the writers are on less equal 
terms, and display more character. 
Walpole nowhere appears so amiable 
as when addressing Saint Hannah ; 
his character gains respectability, his 
talents dignity, his wit innocence ; he 
has more heart, is less selfish and less 
vain. 

It was for the Miss Berrys that the 
Reminiscences were written, which 
have now become theirs so com- 
pletely. These young ladies shewed 
so much intelligent pleasure in listen- 
ing to Walpole’s veteran stories, that 
he resolved to preserve some to them 
in writing, and took great delight in 
the execution of the task. “ Oh! 
Guicciardin, is posthumous renown 
so valuable as the satisfaction of 
reading these court-tales to the lovely 
Berrys ?” 

The Reminiscences are, indeed, 
court-tales, histories of back- stair 
intrigues, of the rise and fall of 
princes’ mistresses, of murdered Ger- 
man favourites, and of all the quarrels 
in the royal house of Hanover. These 
anecdotes are, perhaps, not all quite 
accurately related by Walpole, but 
they are all full of entertainment. 
N shade tells a story or recites a wit- 
ticism so well as he docs. The de- 
scription of a princess’s petticoat in 
his hands is more interesting than 
the history of a revolution by another 
writer. He gives spirit, wit, and a 
grotesque appearance of reality, to 
all his narrations. In the Remi- 
niscences he has left us portraits of 
old-fashioned Brunswick kings and 
queens, who are no more like to the 
kings and queens of our own days 
than these are to the queens of hearts 
and kings of diamonds on picture 
cards. He begins at the very be- 
ginning of his court recollections, 
when, a small child, he compelled 
Lady Walpole to carry him into the 
presence of George I., that he might 
stare at a pallid old gentleman in a 
blue riband, and then kneel down to 
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kiss his august hand. Walpole was 
not disenchanted with royalty by this 
early glimpse of it. Although he 
pretended in after-life to sneer at 
courts, he was in truth always much 
interested in them. The very con- 
stancy of the sneer, as well as the 
eagerness with which he received and 
the accuracy with which he noted 
down their gossip, is a proof of this, 
but he was so ungrateful as to “ mock 
the meat” he fed on. In style the 
Reminiscences savour somewhat of 
old age. Walpole’s Letters, too, at 
this time were a well written than 
formerly ; they began to grumble and 
ramble like the works of a man ap- 
proaching his eightieth year; they 
were more in earnest, more diffuse, 
entangled lengthy sentences, dealt in 
extreme feelings, and piled superla- 
tives to express them. Some of the 
letters of Lord Orford would hardly 
be recognised as the productions of 
Ilorace Walpole, so mortifying a 
change does age bring about in the 
mind even where it makes its ap- 
proaches in the kindest and softest 
manner. Walpole was now, indeed, 
very old, older than many men who 
have lived over a longer period. His 
generation had passed away from him 
faster than he from his generation. 
In the public occurrences from ’89 to 
"97, he had beheld changes which 
would have made events for an ordi- 
nary century. The old world of the 
Annes and the Georges, of the Grande 
Monarque, of the bien -aimé Louis, 
had suddenly disappeared in a strange 
human convulsion. An entirely new 
state of things was engendered. The 
poets, the wits, the beauties, the 
politicians of Walpole’s day were all 
gone ; Pope and Gray had given place 
to Della Crusca and Anna-Matilda, 
Hanbury Williams to Tickell, Sir 
Robert Walpole to the son of 
Mr. William Pitt, the Duchess of 
Hamilton to the Duchess of De- 
vonshire. All had changed its name 
and place. The Whigs of Walpole’s 
earliest years were the sons of his 
last ; the dreaded subverters of the 
constitution were not Jacobites but 
Jacobins : a minister no longer dared 
to talk openly of buying or borrow- 
ing a majority in parliament. 

What had Walpole to do in this 
new world? with what class of 

ople could he now sympathise ? 
how care to speak a language which 
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nobody would comprehend? He 
was too weak and old to press for- 
ward with the rest of mankind at 
the furious pace with which they 
were now advancing. He was left 
behind. Like the northern Indian, 
who is unable to hurry on with his 
fellow-travellers in a march, he looked 
around and saw himself alone. 

It was happy that his death came 
not long after he had begun to 
lament this forlorn situation. Ile 
expired quietly on the 2d March, 
1797, and was buried at Houghton 
near his father, the last of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s Lord Orfords by the side 
of the first. 

It has been much the fashion to 
think lightly of Walpole’s abilities, 
to talk of the tattle of his Letters, 
the small wit of his writings. He 
has deserved this by provoking the 
wrath of literary men. Richard the 
Lion and Francis I. have been handed 
down to posterity as the most amiable 
of heroes, because they shewed a 
respect for the writers and wits of 
their time. Walpole damaged his 
reputation by avowing a contempt 
for the critics and scribblers of his. 
But when justice is done to him his 
talents will surely be acknowledged 
to have been great and various. He 
had the uncommon merit of original 
thought, and was as novel in its ex- 
pression as conception. Ilis style in 
writing is peculiarly his own, no one 
has ever attempted an imitation of 
it notwithstanding its great success. 
While ordinary writers were limping 
and labouring to the time of John- 
son’s stately march, the movement of 
Walpole’s language was quick and 
graceful like his ideas. Wit, and that 
of the most refined order, is the basis 
of his compositions. Walpole is witty, 
and not humorous; he never con- 
descends to be facetious ; he does not 
make his reader laugh, but gives him 
a smile ofthe highest enjoyment. In 
his occasional verses we discover that 
he had the imagination of the wit 
and not of the poct. He had the fancy 
to give an elegant turn to a fable or 
an epigram ; he fluttered charmingly 
about the things of our earth, but he 
had not wings to scar into heaven. 
Iie was never sufficiently in earnest 
to be poetical. The French, as a 
nation, are or were in the same case ; 
the most witty people in the world 
have produced no works of the highest 


justly. 
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kinds of imagination to compare with 
their dull English and German neigh- 
bours. Who that has attempted to 
read the Henriade can call Voltaire a 
poet? who can deny that he is a 
wit? Most of our poets have been 
wits, but then they were not so at 
the same moment that they were 
poets. ‘The materials upon which 
their fancy worked were different at 
these times. Which of Dryden’s 
writings is the most poetical to the 
feeling of all his readers? The Alex- 
ander’s Feast. Which of Pope's? 
The Epistle of Eloisa. Lord Byron 
was a wit when he composed the 
English Bards, he was nothing less 
than a poet when he wrote the 
Giaour. 

Of all Walpole’s writings, the 
volumes of Letters which he left be- 
hind him have gained him the most 
gencral applause, and we think 
It was of these that Walpole 
himself was chiefly vain. It had 
been his ambition to supply the want 
of a classical letter-writer in the 
English language. ‘To be a good 
correspondent he considered an es- 
sential accomplishment, and valued 
men accordingly. 

Walpole’s own fluent, and often 
inaccurate, style was exactly suited 
to this species of composition. Both 
its fluency and inaccuracy gave it the 
appearance of ease. It has been 
said, in disparagement of Walpole’s 
Letters, that they were, in truth, 
most artfully meditated compositions. 
Any correspondence upon mingled in- 
different subjects that is fit for publi- 
cation must have been so. Let any 
one read over the letters received from 
the most endowed among his friends 
and he will probably not discover 
one quite fit to meet the eye of in- 
different criticism. How much we 
are usually disappointed in the cor- 
respondence of eminent politicians 
and statesmen who have not the lei- 
sure to write their letters with a view 
to publication, as literary men so 
often do! If we did not know the 
fact, from other sources, that Walpole 
wrote his with extreme care, we 
should never have doubted it. Their 
excellence puts it beyond a doubt. 
Their extreme ease must have been 
studied. Walpole wrote as a judi- 
cious but full-dressed wit might talk 
in a society where he wished espe- 
cially to shine. Nothing is left un- 
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done to make each letter perfect. 
Every chord likely to awaken inte- 
rest in his correspondent is touched ; 
he is grave and gay in calculated 
proportions; his paragraphs are ap- 
propriated with the utmost care; he 
never fatigues with any one topic, 
nor distracts with too great a variety 
of subjects ; he distributes them like 
the flowers of a well-arranged bou- 
quet, so as to produce separately and 
together the greatest amount of effect. 
In complimenting he is without a 
rival; no one, not even Pope, has 
ever given such elegant and unex- 
pected turns to flattery. It was his 
fine taste which enabled him to excel 
here. 

In this quality of taste Walpole 
must be allowed to have gone before 
his age. Where his passions were 
not engaged, no man of his time was 
so good a critic. He admired Gray’s 
Odes long before their beauty was 
admitted among reading people. He 
preferred Shakspeare to Racine when 
Shakspeare had sunk so low in na- 
tional estimation that Mrs. Mon- 
tague, for writing a trifling essay in 
the poet's praise, was called his 
champion. He never endured Glo- 
ver, and could not read Akenside. 
If he was surprised, in a fit of uni- 
versal benevolence, into approbation 
of Darwin, that approbation was 
merely temporary. If he thought 
little of Thomson, it must be remem- 
bered that this poct was a protégé of 
the Grenvilles and Lyttletons. He did 
justice to Johnson’s vigour of mind, 
but he had personal cause to dislike 
Boswell’s Life. We doubt, however, 
from the character of his mind, whe- 
ther he would have been capable of 
appreciating some of the highest 
beauties of the literature which came 
after his. Fastidiousness in manner 
was his great misfortune. He could 
hardly have overlooked in Words- 
worth the occasional carelessness of 
his versification to worship the mean- 
ing of that divinest of teachers; or 
felt Southey’s merits through his 
rugged lines; or entirely relished 
Scott’s disregard of rules in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. 

With regard to moral character, 
Walpole’s cannot, perhaps, be called 
amiable; but he was more a virtuous 
than a vicious man. With much 
that was weak and little in his com- 
position he mingled many excellent 
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qualities. He has been accused of 
parsimony; but we should be in- 
clined to call him a prudent rather 
than a niggardly character, and to 
admire, instead of censuring, those 
habits which kept his expenditure 
within decent limits in an age when 
young men of his class were shame- 
fully prodigal. It should be remem- 
bered that his fortune, which de- 
pended upon patent places long since 
abolished, was precarious in the re- 
forming times which he lived to see. 
He put by money, in case some less 
merciful Burke should deprive him 
of his exchequer salaries ; and he had 
enough. to do very generous things 
occasionally. If he was constituted 
selfish by nature and Old Bachelor 
Hood, he yet shewed himself capable 
of making great sacrifices for those 
he really loved. When George 
Grenville dismissed Conway from the 
army, Walpole hurried forward with 
the offer of half his income ; and it 
should be told, to the credit of his 
heart, that, on the two occasions when 
he took a real interest in political in- 
trigues after his father’s fall, his ob- 
ject on the one was to rescue unhappy 
Admiral Byng from the death to 
which popular clamour had doomed 
him, and, on the other, to support an 
unjustly oppressed friend. He could 
shew sympathy, too, on less emer- 
gencies. When poor Mrs. Vesey, 
the famous squarer of the circle, the 
“our Vesey” of Mrs. Boscawen and 
Mrs. Montague, pined into imbecility 
after the death of her husband, Wal- 
pole shewed her the most affecting 
attentions. If he was in general 
quarrelsome and inconstant in his af- 
fections, he retained his interest in 
two or three friends through his 
whole life, and displayed towards 
them in old age a juvenile warmth of 
feeling. He disagreed with his bro- 
ther, and with most of his relations ; 
but he adored his mother, and to 
his father, who once used him ill, he 
was an attentive and admiring son. 
Vanity was his ruling foible; but 
even this was checked by a certain 
wholesome pride from developing it- 
self absurdly during his lifetime ; he 
shut it up for thirty years after his 
death in a large chest, whence it then 
came forth, looking, certainly, rather 
foolish to his heirs, in the Memoirs, 
and in the Letters to Horace Mann. 
He was not so vain a man to his con- 
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temporaries as to us. It has been 
said that he was very insincere in his 
correspondence, and to a certain ex- 
tent the charge is true; but it should 
be remembered that the compli- 
mentary style of letter-writers is not 
the same in the present century as it 
was in the last, no more than that of 
birth-day, ode, and dedication writers. 
What was fifty years ago a simple 
expression of civility would now be 
abject flattery. 

We must now pause. We have 
journeyed a long time with Walpole 
im the past, and accompanied him 
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even to the grave. To attempt to 
rush into his present or future would 
be useless. Here we are indeed se- 
parated from him by the gulf which 
parts the living and the dead. We 
will not stand upon its brink, and 
pry into a visible darkness until we 
grow giddy. Such strained contem- 
plations are too bold to be wise. We 
that must be judged may not sit in 
judgment on the eternal throne, nor 
assign limits to an infinite mercy. 
Nothing remains for us but to hope 
and believe. 


JACK MORIARTY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES T. C. D. 


No. VI. 


THE SCHOLAR’S DEATII — THE COLLEGE BREAKFAST. 


Tue gentleman whose domicile we 
proposed to visit, and whose ge- 
neral invitation the reader will recol- 
lect Moriarty and myself had now 
determined to accept, lived at ——, 
in the county of Down, and we, 
therefore, took up our abode for the 
night at Lisburn, intending to pro- 
ceed on foot to his residence the next 
morning. We accordingly set out 
after breakfast, calculating to assault 
our friend Robinson’s bachelor esta- 
blishment somewhere about four 
o'clock. We trudged along manfully 
at first, upon the strength of a capital 
breakfast, and for more than one hour 
we did not begin to feel more than 
moderately hungry. We had struck 
out of the broad road into one of 
those narrow paths which had formed 
the main line of communication in 
those days when the small number 
of vehicles which passed along them 
rendered their limited dimensions 
less inconveniently felt. ‘They rarely 
exceeded in breadth the space occu- 
= by a single cart or wagon, 
eaving it a matter of difficulty to 
determine how two vehicles, meeting 
ach other, rare as in those days of 
scanty traffic such an occurrence 
was, could contrive to pass cach 
other. They generally ran between 
two high dykes of earth, planted 
occasionally on the top with quick- 
set hedges, and were sure to be con- 
structed over the steepest hills that 
lay between the proposed points of 


communication, indicating the remote 
period of their formation, when the 
low grounds were yet unreclaimed, 
and the art of establishing a solid 
level upon a marshy surface was 
utterly unknown. At length we 
reached the top of a very high emi- 
nence, after having toiled over some 
half-dozen of scarce inferior height. 
The day was at this period so sultry 
that we were obliged to carry our 
coats, and waistcoats, and handker- 
chiefs over our arm, pulling our hats 
over our eyes, and talking two words 
at a time, and then stopping for 
half-an-hour. 

“ This will never do at all,” said 
Moriarty ; “let us turn into the first 
grass field, and have at a snooze.” 
‘The idea would haye, in our cireum- 
stances, seduced a saint; and forth- 
with, just on the summit ofthe hill, we 
detected a beautiful clover field, sepa- 
rated from us by the hedge, with its 
verdant surface fresh trimmed by the 
scythe; and, summoning up the relies 
of our strength, we cleared the bar- 
rier, leaped forward, and forthwith 
fell down exhausted. We contrived 
to support our faces upon our elbows, 
and looked round on one of the most 
magnificent reaches of country [ can 
ever hope to see. We were on the 
central eminence, it appeared, of an 
amphitheatre of hills, swelling softly 
from a wide extent of champaign up 
to the horizon, into which they melted 
gradually, embroidered all over with 
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farm- fields, and sparkling with white 
homesteads. A number of streams 
leaped down the sloping upland, 
as if issuing from the sky, gleaming 
at the more exposed points of their 
course in the sunshine, and hastening 
to join and fall asleep in a large 
still river, which wound its way 
through the level plain. Here and 
there some coarse pebble was lit up 
into insufferable splendour, issuing 
rays of visible brilliance, and daz- 
zling our eyes, even though the spot 
whence we were gazing was distant 
even by miles. We could catch the 
white aspect of the bleach-fields, 
which supplied at this period the 
staple trade of the north, and could 
catch the sound of more than one 
beetling-engine, deepening and dying 
away alternately through the air. 
There was a fair proportion of gen- 
tlemen’s seats embowered in trees, 
and a gleam of sunshine, dallying 
with its golden vane, occasionally 
betrayed the village church of the 
district. On the descent of the hill 
where we lay, we could observe a 
small farmstead of surpassing neat- 
ness, with a garden opening on the 
road which winded down the face of 
the eminence, and which was now 
one flush of apple-blossoms. As we 
lay with our eyes half closed, enjoy- 
ing through a dreamy haze the deli- 
cious scene spread out before us, a 
sound of sweet female voices, uniting 
in some rustic melody, reached us, 
although its unknown source was 
too distant apparently for us to catch 
the words. “Eh! what the deuce 
is this next?” murmured Jack, 
through his sleep as it were, and 
recovering from his recumbent posi- 
tion, and looking round. “ They 
don’t give fashionable morning con- 
certs upon the tops of hills in this 
country, do you think ?” 

“ Keep quiet, man,” said J, in an 
under voice; “ the sound is coming 
from somewhere beyond this hedge, 
so let us creep on slowly, lest we 
may disturb it.” 

Advancing in a stooping a 
to prevent detection, we reached the 
quickset hedge, and through its open- 
ing we caught a glimpse of a house 
belonging, apparently, to some small 
farmer, on the opposite side of the 
road, and which had escaped our 
notice. A small garden in front 
separated the dwelling-house from 
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the public path, and in one corner, 
under the shade of a glittering birch- 
tree, were seated a number of young 
females, employed with their needles 
on a piece of frame-work of consi- 
derable dimensions. I afterwards 
found that this was a quilt composed 
of various patches of coloured cotton, 
arrayed with some regard to order, 
and which the young damsels of the 
neighbourhood had met for the pur- 
pose of completing with their needles, 
by a sort of operation called cross- 
stitch, and which serves to strengthen 
the piece of furniture to which it is 
thus applied. This is always a social, 
and, moreover, a gratuitous act, the 
young ladies employed thereon think- 
ing it a sufficient recompense that a 
quilting is always sure to attract a 
number of rustic beaus towards the 
close of evening, when the labours of 
the farm-yard are brought to their 
daily period. They were, however, 
at this early hour endeavouring to 
solace themselves by such amuse- 
ments as did not interfere with their 
industry; and it was from their 
united voices the notes had proceeded 
which attracted us to our present 
observatory. The air to which the 
words had been arranged was of a 
character exquisitely plaintive, with 
charms enough to attract the ear of 
the connoisseur, but just such as is 
sure, by virtue of its simple pathos, 
to live among the peasantry of a 
country for ever. ‘The words, which 
I afterwards found belonged to a 
well-known Scottish ballad, and in- 
tended to express the farewell of a 
dying husband to his wife, reached 
our ear with sufficient distinctness 
through our advanced position, and, 
combining their own tenderness of 
sentiment with the deep feeling of 
the melody which embalmed them, 
produced a most touching effect :— 


«¢ I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw in the thaw, Jean ; 
I'm wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonny bairn is there, Jean ; 

She was both gude and fair, Jean ; 

And we grudged her right sair 
To the land o’ the leal, 


But dry that tearfu’ e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o’ the leal, 
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You aye were kind and true, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal, 
Then fare thee weel, my ain Jean, 
This world’s care is vain, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal.” 


The notes of the melody were 
scareely hushed in their final close, 
and we had not yet recovered from 
the tone of delicious softness it really 
awoke, when a grinding of carriage- 
wheels grated on the ear, and we 
could catch the glimpse of a splendid 
equipage proceeding at full speed up 
the steep road, and suddenly drawing 
up at the neat farm-house we have 
already noticed as standing half way 
up the eminence. The sound had 
: disturbed the fair choristers, 
who forthwith darted, in all the ea- 
gerness of curiosity, from their em- 
ployment, and assembled upon the 
road on the outside of the garden. 
Their conversation was distinctly au- 
dible, and was carried on in the 
Scottish dialect, which prevails among 
the peasantry of this district to a 
wide extent, although not affecting 
the language of the higher or even 
middle classes, as it still does in a 
slight measure persons of corre- 
sponding rank in the sister country 
to which it is native. 

“Eh! sirs?” we could hear one 
say, “saw ye ever the like o’ that ? 
'There’s a coach and four—no less,— 
and the lads that are drivin’ hae as 
muckle goold on their hats as a’ the 
gingerbread babies in the last Lam- 
mas fair.” “ It’s aboot the election up 
at the college in Dublin that his 
lordship ’s comin.’ Och! an’ what's 
the election noo to him, for the puir 
lad’s deein’?” would another say. 
“They have moved his bed,—do 
you no see there through the trees, 
Nancy, into the garden, to get at the 
sun ?” 

“ An’ isn’t it a sair sight, lass,” re- 
sumed the first speaker, “ to see what 
the study has brought him to? Sure 
[ min’ him when we were a’ weans 
together ; he was aye at the books, 
and mony’s the time we hae chapped, 
out of fun like, at the wee kitchen 
window, when we saw the light 
shinin’, and us returnin’ from the 
dance about cock-crow,—no_ to 
frighten him, but bid him go to his 
bed, for the readin’ wud over-reach 
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him ; an’ the words are came true, I 
jalouse.” 

“Wasn't Tam Rodney somethin’ 
they ca’ a scholar of the Moose?” in- 
quired a third. “No that I myself 
ken ony thing aboot the matter ; but I 
min’ it was just June two year that 
his feyther, auld John, below there, 
cam rinnin’ doon one afternoon to 
meet the church minister, who was 
handin’ up a letter, an’ he saw it half 
a mile off, to tell him that his Tam 
had been elected. An’ then he an’ 
the minister fell to a shakin’ of hands ; 
I could see it mysel as I was fetchin’ 
hame the kye, and thocht there must 
be some gran’ news come, when 
they were ruggin’ awa at each ither’s 
arms at no allowance.” 

* Aweel, woman,” struck in another 
speaker, “ it’s comin’ to an end noo. 
Baith our ain an’ the church minister 
—for they're a’ church people up in 
the college, I suppose, and the best 
of quality—prayed wi’ him last nicht. 
Pity’s on me! for it was just a plea- 
sure to sce him when he used to 
come doon in the summer, dressed up 
in black, like ony gentleman, never 
forgettin’ himsel’ or ony o° us that 
knew an’ played wi’ him since he was 
the height o’ that, and wi’ siccan a 
bonny air, takin’ his sisters wi’ him to 
the church, whiles his feyther, though 
he was an elder in the meetin’- 
hoose, wud keep talkin’ wi’ him till 
he came to the church door, and 
wud then say, ‘Ill step in along wi’ 
you, ‘I'am ;’ and hoo prood he was, an 
gude right, to sce the gentlefolks, 
when the sermon was over, conin’ 
up and shakin’ hands with his son, 
calling him Mr. Rodney, as if he was 
like one o’ themsels, and then up wi’ 
him to the castle for dinner, or what 
not. But that’s never to be again, 
lasses. That's owre true. But come 
awa; we manna be idlin’ here the 
whole day.” 

“ Why,” said Moriarty, as we 
emerged from our retreat, “ this can- 
not be Rodney the scholar, can it ? 
I did not know him ; yet now I think 
I missed him out of the courts for 
some months back.” 

“He was somewhere from the 
north,” I observed, “ and was one of 
the hardest workers within the walls, 
I have heard. Who would have 
thought that in this out-of-the-way 
place the college election should have 
overtaken us?” 
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“ Ay, and here they want to drag 
the poor fellow to the hustings, I 
warrant you. They would help him 
up,” continued Moriarty, “ and when 
they had got the vote out of him he 
might get down as best he could. 
That’s the way with all of them, the 
devil take them!” said Jack, with 
more energy and even real feeling 
than I gave him credit for. “Come, 
let us go down, and see how he is.” 

Accordingly, we walked slowly 
down the hill, and encountered at 
the small gate leading into the road 
the gentleman whom we afterwards 
understood to be the Marquess of 
-——, and who had, as was surmised, 
been on a canvassing visit. Ile was 
the landlord of old Rodney, and, on 
occasion of his son distinguishing 
himself repeatedly at the university, 
had shewn a disposition to extend his 
services to him in any manner which 
might prove acceptable. He stood at 
the small gate in close conference with 
his tenants, with whom he shook 
hands warmly as they parted. We 
could overhear, as we slowly ad- 
vanced, the concluding part of the 
interview. 

“T tell you what it is, Rodney,” 
said his lordship, who was a man 
both of sense and feeling, “ I wish 
to serve my friends in Dublin, of 
course ; and if your son can go up 
and vote for Mr. , I will con- 
sider the kindness as done to myself.” 

“ If it should be God's will that he 
should get this over, my lord, he'll not 
be my son, or aught to me or mine, 
who would not strive for you or 
yours.” 

“ T know that,—I know that,” re- 
joined his lordship hurriedly ; “but 
mind — mind what I say,”—for the 
marquess, I repeat, was a man of ave- 
rage feeling,—“ he is not to be dis- 
turbed for twenty elections. I'll 
take care formally to forbid any of 
my friends interposing for any party, 
or teasing him, and we must try to 
manage the others, even if it came to 
matters of a personal nature. So 
mind what I tell you, and tell him I 
sayso. Ishall make the marchioness 
come down to-morrow, and if my 
sarriage can be of any use towards an 
airing —TI'll ask the doctor—you can 
have it.” 

“Your lordship maks me, that am 
but a poor man, sae prood. I cudna 
think——” 
VOL, XXVIII. 
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“Oh, never mind that, you know,” 
as he got into his carriage. “ He'll 
come round, Rodney; never fear, 
we'll see that.” 

As the vehicle wheeled away, 
Moriarty and myself introduced our- 
selves to the old man, who was in the 
act of closing the gate. We adopted 
the pretext of asking for a little 
water to allay our thirst. 

“ Ye'll maybe step in, gentlemen ; 
although ours is but, in one sense, a 
house of mourning.” 

“We know that; and so, if you 
allow us, we will stand here. We 
have just understood that one of 
your family is indisposed, but we 
trust it is nothing serious.” 

“ T maunna say so, sirs; it is our 
duty here to hope the best, and look 
out for the worst. Tis will be done 
on earth as it is done by the holy 
angels in heaven.” 

“ Your son is a scholar of Trinity 
College,” said Moriarty. “I have 
seen him there.” 

“You're no frae the college, your- 
sels, gentlemen, are you? For blythe,” 
said the old man eagerly, “ I would 
be to see you. Oh! step in, then, 
gentlemen, step in, and sit doon oot 
o’ the heat; and what wud you take 
to eat, maybe ?” 

As we saw that it would be a mat- 
ter of gratification to the old man, we 
walked into his house, which, though 
of an humble order, was clean, and 
even neat in the extreme. We were 
ushered into a sort of state apart- 
ment, through the kitchen, and which 
shone with plain but well-preserved 
furniture. ‘There was a small round 
table of the darkest mahogany stand- 
ing in the centre of the boarded 
floor, while all around the room were 
arranged a set of light-coloured oaken 
chairs, interspersed with one or two 
cushioned seats with high backs, and 
of antique pattern, which had pro- 
bably, before coming under the 
hands of the auctioneer, once graced 
the hall of some country squire. In 
one corner of the apartment was a 
set of mahogany drawers, the lower 
part being probably destined to the 
careful preservation of the Sunday 
clothes and family linen, while the 
upper part displayed, through glazed 
folding-doors, a profusion of inverted 
tea-cups, tea-pots, and tumblers 
crowded with spoons. There was a 
shelf of well-used books, black with 
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age; while in the window lay—for it 
had been much used by the farmer 
himself of late, even beyond the pe- 
riod of family worship, which was 
duly observed twice a-day, according 
to an excellent practice still preva- 
lent I hope in the district to which 
he belonged—the large family bible, 
covered with cloth, and clasped by a 
strap and button. Some of the 
books were on subjects connected 
with husbandry, an odd volume or 
two of the Hibernian Magazine, and 
a collection of works of divinity, of 
which a large proportion—a common 
circumstance in libraries of this order 
-——was by prelates of the English 
church, to whom an eminent Presby- 
terian divine has borne testimony “ of 
having wielded by far the mightiest 
polemic arm in the battles of the 
aith.” 

One of the farmer’s daughters 
brought in a home-made cheese of a 
white colour, and ofample dimensions ; 
a loaf of bread; and a basket filled 
with thin oaten cake, hardened upon 
the griddle. To this were added two 
large earthen bowls of rich milk, and 
which promised a delicious refresh- 
ment aiter the toiling walk we had 
undergone. ‘The old man, who, with 
the exception of his daughter, was 
the only one of the family we had 
yet seen, as his wife was anxiously 
attending upon the poor invalid, who 
had been brought out for change of 
air, according to his own desire, into 
the garden behind the house, pressed 
us again and again to help ourselves, 
“ an’ that heartily,—for it’s life-like 
to see youth,” he said, “ doing them- 
selyes justice. I wish that my poor 
one could do it; but, if it’s God's 
will, maybe, he'll come round, poor 
man!” When we had done ourselves 
at least moderate justice—for our 
appetites had been abated some- 
what by the circumstances wherein 
we found ourselves placed, as may be 
supposed—our host, after a pause, 
broke silence, as if conscious of some 
awkward emotion. “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “I’m no sure that it was 
right in me to do sae without your 
leave; but I cudna help it—sae 
there’s no muckle use in talking—in 
stealing into the garden when you 
first came in, and sayin’ t’ him—for 
he wasna sleepin’— that there was 
twa young gentlemen in fra the 
college in the hoose, and the e’e o’ 
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him brightened up, an’ he asked 
muckle aboot what sort you were 
like, and if I thocht I cud any way 
fin’ out what they ca’d you, and if 
you wud come to see him, for the 
heart o’ him lippens to the place.” 

“ It is no liberty, we assure you,” 
said Jack. “ My name is Moriarty, 
and, if he would not think it would 
disturb him, we would be glad to be 
allowed to see him.” 

“ Sure, sir,” rejoined the farmer, 
“ it's no—it’s a great freedom I take 
—but he spoke sae aften aboot it, and 
had so many queer tales that kept us 
a’ laughin’ aboot Jack Moriarty ? 
Sure, sir, you're no Jack Moriarty.” 

“ Qh! indeed I am,” said Jack 
Moriarty ; “ there’s no doubt of that, 
and you may call me what you like.” 

“ Many’s the time and oft, when 
he’s been doon here frae the college, 
he used by the fire-side to tell sic 
odd stories wi’ you and Jacky Barret. 
A’ the neebers cam to ken auld 
Jacky Barrett, though they never 
saw him, as weel as their ain brother, 
and hoo you cam over him, and made 
him let you pass, will he nill he; that 
I was ashamed o’ mysel’ chuckling at 
it whiles when I was by mysel. Oh! 
but he'll be glad to see you, and I'll 
shew you the way.” 

We followed him into the garden, 
and there, stretched out on a mat- 
trass, carefully guarded against the 
damp, and covered with linen of 
snowy whiteness, we found the poor 
invalid. Ile recognised us at once, 
and put out his clammy hand and at- 
tenuated arm by way of feeble greet- 
ing. “Mr. Moriarty,” he said, 
“ somehow or other, you and I never 
met, though I knew you personally, 
as did every one else. You see me 
here as I am, and there is something 
that tells me I will never go hence.” 

“ Don’t believe that, Rodney,— 
that’s nonsense, you know; so we 
must hear no more of it, man. You're 
well out of the bustle of the election, 
that I can tell you. Why, you 
knew J , the scholar,” said Jack, 
wishing to throw in something by 
way of cheer, “he is hanging off, 
and will promise no one yet, and, in 
consequence, he has got his right arm 
shaken off the joint by the candi- 
dates for his obstinacy, and, having 
nut it in a sling, he is about to devote 
uis left arm likewise to the cause of 
his country.” 
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The father, and mother, a very de- 
cent matronly person, stood by, and 
watched the effect of this jeu-d'esprit 
upon the features of their suffering 
child; and as he breathed forth a 
faint laugh, which tasked his ex- 
hausted powers, they turned a look 
full of gratitude —it really was so— 
towards my good friend. 

“ And how does Jacky Barrett 
propose to vote? for it makes me 
well to hear any thing about college.” 

“To be sure it does; but I can 
tell you again, you're well off to be 
here, although, of course, you'll 
get your fair share of badgering 
through the post-office. But Jacky, 
sir, you must know, is in a sad 
puzzle. One person has proposed to 
win his heart by taking off his hands 
the bad half-crown which was the 
origin of his misanthropy; others 
think that old Katty would be an 
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accessible person, in the shape of a 
pennyworth of tea and a pipe of 
tobacco; but this requires caution, as 
she might be thrown off her centre 
by the sudden access of luxury. 
But” (seeing that this conversation, 
if continued, might excite the invalid 
too much) “we are about to sta 
with Robinson, about three miles off, 
I calculate, and will be over to- 
morrow, and tell you the rest; so [ 
expect you will be up as well as ever, 
and no nonsense.” 

This was done to infuse a hope 
which it was well seen could only 
cheer for a season, and then perish, 
“ That soldier,” said Jack, as we 
moved out of the garden gate, “ has 
heard his last bugle.” 


Tt was even so. The bugle 
sounded, and had its own echoes for 
answer before long. * * * * 


THE COLLEGE BREAKFAST. 


It was a summer morning, and 
the scene was Trinity College, and 
the hour was eleven, and Jack Mo- 
riarty was in an advanced stage of 
breakfast. That young gentleman 
was lying in an attitude, far less full 
of studied dignity than luxurious and 
even fantastic ease, upon an old sofa, 
upon his back, his head occupying 
the central part, whilst his feet, pro- 
jecting indefinitely beyond and above, 
the arm, flourished in mid-air. A 
solitary slipper maintained a preca- 
rious existence upon the very ex- 
tremity of his peninsula of toes, and 
threatened at every instant to join its 
fellow, who was lying within the 
fender. On the table was scattered 
a host of articles connected with the 
banquet that was then proceeding, 
and which presented, in a truly ba- 
chelor cians young bache- 
lor, mind you, and not a fusty, rusty, 
regular old maid of an old bachelor— 
a truly bachelor appearance, and just 
as it ought to be. That there was 
one spoon I am inclined to conclude 
from the nature of things, though, at 
this distance of time, one cannot be 
too cautious ; but against the idea of 
more than that one I enter my firm 
protest as a conscientious historian. 
[ now recollect too, and which settles 
the question, that on inviting a friend 
to breakfast, the note always requested 
the honour of your company, and 
that of your spoon. The tea-pot was 








of white delf, though japanned at 
present by the practice which Mrs. 
Smout had of placing it on the hob 
to extract the very heart of its con- 
tents for her own especial solace and 
comfort, when her master’s purposes 
were served, for, as Jack’s domestic 
establishment was limited to that fair 
functionary, the pomp of a separate 
servant's table and apparatus was en- 
tirely dispensed with. A goodly and 
profuse display of egg-shells was scat- 
tered over the table, while a loaf, to 
which the knife had been applied 
without any regard to regularity, at 
any part that came first to hand, pre- 
sented a figure of innumerable sides. 
There was, in short, such a total ab- 
sence of any thing like a finical at- 
tempt at neatness, such an open, 
avowed, harum-scarum, here-and- 
thereum air pervading the whole scene 
as would have thrown all the young 
ladies in Dublin into hysterics of de- 
light, and induced them at once to 
accept Jack’s proffered hand, intoxi- 
cated by the idea of how they would 
settle, and put all things to rights 
when properly installed in office. 

It was as yet a young summer 
morning. The sun from the rim 
of the exquisitely beautiful bay 
of Dublin (he who sees that bay 
once, sees it for life) had risen in 
blinding brightness, the long re- 
flection of his glory on the leap- 
ing waters shewing like a waving 
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web of gold. But long before the 
hour at which the present scene 
opens his radiance had ceased to be 
broken by the clumps of aged trees 
in the College Park, and borrowing 
from thence a sombre and expressive 
splendour, and, surmounting the bat- 
tlements, threw down from an in- 
flamed sky, unscreened by a single 
cloud, a stream of hot light along the 
whole extent of Dame Street. 

Every object which met the eye, 
whether dead or alive, conveyed the 
one idea of overwhelming warmth. 
In the foreground was the well- 
known giant equestrian figure of 
King William ILL, which has con- 
ferred on College Green a classic 
interest peculiar to all Irish his- 
tory in general,—that of eternal 
squabbling and bloodshed, and which, 
with its broad surface of shoulders, 
truly typical of a Dutch origin, blis- 
tering from their unshaded position, 
loomed heavily aloft through the 
sultry and quivering atmosphere. 
Each time that the Bank sentry ad- 
vanced in his round to the extremity 
of the cloistered portico which fronts 
that noble building, a dazzling lu- 
minous point, that forced the eye of 
even the most distant spectator to 
close under its restless splendour, 
was caught on the summit of his 
bayonet, as he wheeled round to re- 
gain the grateful obscurity from which 
he had just emerged. Every window 
in every house was —_ to its full- 
est extent, to catch the slightest 
zephyr that could live through such 
a withering season. ‘Through the 
upper range of some of them cham- 
bermaids would be seen now and 
again to peer for only a moment, as 
they paused from their dusty labours, 
all of them looking shockingly hot, 
—in fact, as vulgar as cooks,—a 
thing not to be thought of. ‘There 
were but slight traces of the effects of 
watering visible, although the heavy 
machines employed for the purpose 
had creaked and jolted up and down 
from an early hour. ‘This duty, in- 
deed, devolved upon the city corpo- 
ration—at that time excecdingly fat 
and contented,— circumstances which 
might seem to tell against the mode 
in which it was discharged. Low- 
ever, nothing need be said on the 
subject, as nobody suffered but the 
public, which, if it be many-headed, 
is as notoriously broad-backed, and 
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all the better, possibly, for having its 
natural talents for burden-bearing 
kept in wholesome exercise. It was 
melancholy, too, to mark the wistful 
air with which the hackney-coachman 
on the college rank scrutinised the 
horizon, in their fond but fruitless 
aspirations for a plump of rain, and 
then proceeded to undo the wisp of 
hay attached to the pole, justly rea- 
soning, that as there was to be no oc- 
casion for working there could be 
just as little for eating. This ap- 
pendage, by the by, attracted, it ap- 
pears, the attention on one occasion 
of a foreign tourist, and who, in his 
anxiety to account for every thing as 
became his vocation, referred it to a 
cunning device on the part of the 
driver to animate the wretched ani- 
mals under his charge, and who, 
urged by a principle of hope as they 
stretched out their necks towards the 
tempting bundle, were unconsciously 
seduced intoa movement aptly enough 
considered as a trot burlesqued, trot- 
ting itself being, of course, as much 
beyond the power, as it is the am- 
bition, of any hackney horse in any 
country whatever. This may be a 
fantastic instance, to be sure, of the 
mental principle referred to on the 
part of our worthy traveller ; but it 
is not so a few paces further on, 
for there it is real enough and in 
its most affecting form, too,— that 
of hope deferred, in the motley 
group of servants of both sexes 
out of place, who at this hour are 
lounging and moping about Saunders’ 
Advertising Office, and crowding to- 
gether as seemingly desirous to hide 
their faded glory, presenting, as they 
do, when contrasted with their former 
habits an air of sadness somewhat 
humorous. No plush-breeches now, 
no hair-powdcr, no silk stockings and 
bouquets, no standing on hall-door 
steps after breakfast to aid digestion, 
and with a dignity of deportment it 
would be well for their masters to 
copy,—no reverence and “if you 
please, sir,” from beggars ; no stealing 
round the corner at nightfall to join in 
a glass “of any thing you like” with 
the watchman ; and again, no smart 
cap with bows clustering round a pret- 
ty cheek ; no flirting with bakers’ and 
torturing of butchers’ boys; no 
flaunting in and out of the area- 
door, and tossing upon the threshold 
of the head at all exterior mankind ; 
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no serenading through the railing 
from miserable old women, with an 
eye to the patronage of the broken 
victuals; but there they are all of 
them so dispirited, and all of them 
so dirty, and mostly all of them so 
drunk. 

“ Hallo! Biddy,” said Jack, exert- 
ing himself so far as to speak, and 
then turning on his one side with a 
soft moan of lazy enjoyment. 

“Tlallo, yersilf, Misther Jack,” 
promptly echoed that beautiful be- 
ing from the pantry, in a crushed 
voice, out of a large slop-bowl of 
tea, in which, with a view to appro- 
priate the fragrant steam, three- 
fourths of her face, and all her soul, 
were immersed. 

“TTallo!” drowsily rejoined her 
master, his voice dying away, and 
with it any purpose he might pre- 
viously have entertained. In this 
dreamy state of perception, he con- 
tinued to gaze upon the long level of 
street which lay far below his eye, 
and which it could command through 
the open window, without affecting 
his indolent position. It was now half- 
past eleven o'clock, and the distant 
band of the Castle-Guard was heard 
through the still air, falling on the 
ear with a sleepy softness perfectly 
overpowering. Presently, the portion 
of the troops destined for duty at the 
Bank came marching, with an audi- 
ble distinctness of tread, down one 
side of the street, headed, as usual, 
by a little drummer, who supported 
his silent instrument against the 
front of his person, and throwing, 
to maintain the proper step when 
pitted against grenadiers, all his lit- 
tle drununer soul into his little legs. 

“Hallo! Biddy,” once more did 
Moriarty take up his song. 

“ Hallo! yersilf, sir, and amin,” was 
the prompt reply, as the aged lady 
advanced to the door of her peculiar 
den, and, with a sigh of enjoyment 
characteristic among old women of 
the relish attending on a dish of tea, 
brought to a happy conclusion. 

“I say, Biddy, I'll trouble you for 
an idea of any sort,” said Jack, half 
awake; “any thing to rouse one.” 

“ An’ is it a corker-pin you'd be 
afther, sir ?—sure, an’ you shall have 
it!” 

“Tfow the deuce, I say, am I to 
get the day over?—that’s what I 
want to know,” 
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“Well, thin,” said Mrs. Smout, 
“sure, if you were to clap the end 
of yisterday to the beginning of to- 
morrow, you wud do it at once.” 

*“ Yes, that would do, too. But, to 
prevent one thinking long, a bill to 
pay to-morrow, and no funds to meet 
it, would do as well perhaps.” 

“Why, thin, Misther Jack, if you 
want to kill the day, up wid ye, and 
pay a visit to the ladies in Merrion 
Square, that dropped a card in yer 
letter-box months ago.” 

“ By jingo!” said Jack, in asudden 
fit of recollection, which roused him 
from his abstracted state, “and that’s 
true. Ill get an awful roasting, I 
know, for this. Jere, Biddy, you 
faggot, clear away these things in a 
jiffy ;” and proceeded to help her by 
throwing the egg-shells in her face, 
as she advanced towards the table. 

“An’ I'm sayin’, Misther Jack,” 
said the old lady, warding off the 
salute with her hand, and then pro- 
ceeding, as if she was used to such a 
thing—and, indeed, so she was— 
“you'll find yerself zx for a college 
breakfast ; no less, nor no more. Ila! 
ha! ha! nothin’ but your givin’ them 
a breakfast will do these old ladies, 
nor the young ones, too, for that 
matter, and more power to them! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Faith, Biddy, and that’s true, 
too. I never thought of that. But 
devil a matter,” said Moriarty, re- 
covering himself; “Ill take my 
chance; so here goes for dressing.” 

A college breakfast!) What a min- 
gled train of sensations rises upon 
me as I write down these two very 
simple words, and what a host of odd 
ideas lurks under them! Where 
would you meet in the annals of hos- 
pitality such a curious assortment of 
observances as such an occasion so 
often presents? <A festival crowded 
with its own appropriate qualities, 
and every one of them delightful, 
which it would be vain indeed to look 
for elsewhere! Where, for instance, 
but in the case of Trinity College, 
Dublin, could you meet with such a 
trait of exquisite ease as attends 
the whole ceremony of invitation? 
Where, on paying a morning visit, 
you find yourself the victim of a 
whole household of young ladies, 
who, in the most resistless manner, 
do so ask you to ask them to a break- 
fast, declaring that if you do not 
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they will certainly come of them- 
selves (this being the etiquette on 
such occasions), and then proceed 
to appoint the day, that being the 
only thing that remains to be settled 
by them now—the business and the 
duty of the host being entirely 
limited to the looking up cups and 
young gentlemen, plenty of both 
being, however, stipulated for, they 
themselves contributing to the pic-nic 


in the shape of an abundance of 


young ladies! and which they can 
readily provide, for such a thing as 
a refusal by any one, under any cir- 
cumstances, being a thing never 
dreamed of outside Bedlam. 

When Moriarty had completed his 
tuilet, a desultory process, resulting 
from his being obliged to carry on an- 
other train of operations at the same 
time, not indeed essentially connected 
with it, such as looking out of the 
window, jumping over the chairs— 
and that, too, both backwards and 
forwards—and firing repeatedly with 
his slippers at old Biddy as she bustled 
about, he stepped out at last into 


the sitting-room in a high state of 


fig! Indeed, the merits of his per- 
sonal appearance had been so en- 
hanced by the Adonising process he 
had undergone, that his aged follower, 
in a downright fit of admiration, 
dropped the shoe-brush upon a tender 
corn, over which, as she stooped to 
condole, she poured out a mingled 
flow of mourning and compliment. 

*Augh! and may the divil 
with yer for a brush; an’ what's 
ould Katty Fitzummons’ master to 
mine now —him that she’s always 
blastin’ about? Sorra be with yer 
for corns, and sure yer are the tor- 
ment all out ; and take care, Misther 
Jack, you don’t be one yersilf to 
some of those young ladies you're a 
goin’ tosee. May be you won't send 
them to a dreamin’ pillow this night. 
Troth! what's to hinder me to fetch 
ould Katty this minnet to see him ? 
and so let me hear no more of her 
braggin’ evermore.” 

Nor, indeed, was Mrs. Biddy'’s en- 
thusiasm in her master’s behalf’ alto- 
gether without foundation. I think 
I have elsewhere incidentally referred 
to the traits of manly beauty which 
marked his countenance, and which 
lost nothing on the whole by an ex- 
pression of “what might be called by 
the more gentle name of espiéglerie 


go 
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in a female, but which was in him a 
dash of dow nright roguery and fun. 
Even among the vast crowds of hand- 
some young men which arrest the 
eye of the stranger in Sackville 
Street, especially during Term time, 
when the university and the Four 
courts are open, and in a proportion 
far exceeding, it is understood, that 
of any other European capital, Jack’s 
personal appearance had attracted 
peculiar attention. But the occa- 
sions for this were remarkably few, 
as he preferred lounging in his grey 
reading-gown— a reading-gown was 
in my day the sure mark of an idler 
through the courts of college—to the 
temptations held out by parading up 
and down the space between Carlisle 
Bridge and the Rotunda, and which 
forms the Bond Street of the Irish 
metropolis. Jack was not, by any 
means, What you would call a gentle- 
man, at any rate,—he certainly was 
not a deuced gentlemanly fellow, at 
least he paid his tailor, which deuced 
gentlemanly fellows are sometimes 
not apt to do ; not, to be sure, that this 
was ever much; sixpence, considered 
as representing the average value of 
his costume, conveying, upon the 
whole, a strong opinion. Far less 
could his worst enemy impute to him 
the crime of being a lady’s man, a 
vice abounding in our notoriously 
idle capital. On the whole, therefore, 
it may be collected that Moriarty’s 
present turn-out was a remarkable 
circumstance, and accounts for the 
hurry with which Mrs. Smout shuf- 
fled over the courts to challenge 
Mrs. Fitzummons (Fitzimmons, if I 
chose to be vulgar), by ocular in- 
spection, to judge of her master’s very 
superior claims to personal beauty, 
and which had been a source of 
bickering for some time between 
those two venerable ladies. 

“There, take a good look at him 
all out, with the light and against 
the light,” was the exclamation of 
exulting pride with which his devoted 
follower pointed to Jack’s figure re- 
tiring through the gates. “Augh! 
an ’ isn’t he the beauty of the mornin’ ? 
Don't tell me, Molly Fitzummons, 
ma'am, if you plase, about your mas- 
ter, that’s not to be mintioned in the 
same week wid mine. Ilim’s a 
figure to spake of, that’s as thin as the 
sergeant of the North Cork who hid 
himself behind his own halberd.” 
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“ Oh, by dad, Biddy, I give it up 
at last, for Misther Jack flogs the 
world for all sorts of purtiness,” said 
Mrs. Fitzummuns. 

“You may say that, and for di- 
varsion, too,’ said Mrs. Smout, by 
way of an additional merit. 

“ Ay, indeed, an’ it’s a mercy that 
he doesn’t curb his growth a his 
great study,” said Mrs. Fitzummons. 
Mrs. Smout said nothing. ‘This was 
going rather too far, and even she 
had a sort of conscience. 

About three o'clock, or so, the 
present writer was disturbed by a 
knock at the door, and on its being 
opened Biddy made her appearance 
in a state of considerable excitement. 

“Shure enough, sir, the fun’s be- 
gun. It’s just what I said. Didn't 1?” 

“ Said what, you old catamaran ?” 

“ Didn't I say he wud be in for it ?” 

“Tn for what ?” 

“T mane he wud be down for it, 
sir.” 

“What the deuce do you mean, 
you antediluvian ?” 

* Augh! the trouble has come on 
him. Shure they're all to be here 
for breakfast the day after to-mor- 
row, so he wants you over to keep 
his heart up. 

* Oh, oh!” said I; “ that's it, Biddy. 
Ile’s been out a visiting, I see. Well, 
it will teach him the next time, and 
the devil mend him.” 

“Tm sayin’, sir,” said Mrs. intet, 
hobbling close wp to me, as we crossed 
the courts, with a confidential air, 


and with that curious expression of 


soft mystery that all women assume 
whien about to communicate a tender 
secret; “it’s my opinion that Mis- 
ther Jack has gone and met wid 
somethin’. Mind me, some young 
lady has put the comether over him 
since he went out.” 

“You don’t mean that, Biddy ?” 
said I, stopping short, astounded at 
her piece of information. 

To be sure, I mane that, sir.” 

“Oh! powers of war!” said I, 
“this idea will blow the university 
up to smithereens! Come, Biddy, let 
us make haste. But what—come 
along—what makes you think your 
master is overtaken at last ? 

“Didn't he come in with a flush 
all over his cheek, like a sunbeam 
on a moss-rose ; an’ didn’t he, by the 
same token, stretch himself alongst 
the chairs a lookin’ hard at the fire- 
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place, without seein’ it ? more, by the 
same token, too, that there was his 
ould slippers lying convanient to his 
hand, and he didn’t fling them at my 
head, as he does when he is in his 
right senses, and shall again, when he 
comes to them,— glory be to God!” 

Being rather sceptical, however, as 
to the true purport of these symptoms, 
which might indicate nothing more 
than what a glass of beer and the fa- 
tigue of walking could explain—the 
slippers were, to be sure, a staggerer 
—I climbed up the common stairs, 
followed close by Mrs. Smout, urging 
me to “try and get out of him who it 
was, and let her listen, for, in troth, 
she was somewhat curious—so she 
was.” 

“* Hollo! Jack,” said I, entering 
the room, and saluting thus my 
friend, who was still horizontalising 
it on the chairs ; “so, my lad, you’ve 
gone and did it at last.” 

“Oh! not a doubt of it, if it's any 
comfort to know the worst.” 

* And how many will there be ?” 

“How am Ito know? ‘They said 
they would bring as many as they 
liked, and not for me to presume to 
ask any ladies but were patronised by 
them.” 

“That, of course.” 

Here Mrs. Smout made her ap- 
pearance, seeming wonderfully busy 
about something or other, that was, 
right enough of itself, connected with 
the fireplace. 

“That, in coorse,” 
lovely Hebe. 

“Biddy, if you don’t hold your 
tongue, there are the slippers,” re- 
monstrated her master. 

“ Well, maybe, afther all, it’s no- 
thin’, for he’s gettin’ just like him- 
silf,” muttered “his devoted menial, 
turning to her task. 

“ And when is it to come off ?” 

“The day after to-morrow; so 
they said themselves. Never mind 
these women for not being put off. 
The fair sex ——” 

* That we are, Misther Jack,” burst 
out the Smout beyond control. 
“ Never mind them, for r 

Here the slipper process, which shic 
had very unthinkingly prophesied 
had been intermitted for some time, 
if not completely abandoned in her 
master’s abrupt state of new excite- 
ment, was most vigorously resumed, 
as if to atone for lost time. 


struck in the 
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“Och! the Lord be good to me,” 
exclaimed the fair antique, flying be- 
fore the storm. “Ile’s the old six- 
and-eight-pence again, ifever he was.” 

“There was,” said Jack, after a 


sort of pause, and with a degree of 


hesitation, “ by the by, a very hand- 
some English girl at the Morton’s.” 

To this [ provokingly made no re- 
ply, but devoted my self’ to buttoning 
ny gaiters. 

“* But, seriously speaking, and, 
you believe me, she was just as fine 
a girl as you'd wish to see.” 

I had made a mistake of a button, 
so that I was obliged to commence 
my whole work afresh. This was 
too much for Mrs, Smout’s patience, 
who, planted behind the pantry- 
door, was burning for the secret, and 
exploded, “ An’ why don’t you an- 
swer the masther, sir ?—To be sure 
she was, Misther Jack,” taking the 
task upon herself, but he heeded her 
not. 

“By the by, her name was—let 
me see; her name was— Was it 
Enfield, or Engrave, or 

Here I came to his relief. “ Now 
you don’t mean to impose upon me 
by saying you don’t know and haven't 
found out her name.” 

“Well, I believe, it was Rosetta 
Enfield,” said the hero of these pages. 

“ Well, and I believe it, too,” said 
his historian. 

“And mysilf, too,” wound up his 
one domestic. 

“ Biddy,” said her master, wheeling 
round and confronting the old dame, 
“if you don’t make out of that in no 
time I'll have at your head with this 
book.” 

“'Troth, an’ you won't, sir. Sure 
it’s one of your own books. You 
might, if it was a borrowed one, to be 
sure.” 

This appeal to her master’s pru- 
dence subdued his excitement. 

“But come here, M——” ad- 
dressing me, and sitting down. 
“*Faith, we have no time to spare, in 
getting ready for the breakfast.” 

« Not one British minnet,” chimed 
in Mrs. Smout. “ Serubbin’ -time is 
come, sure enough.” 

“In the first “place, then, to begin 
with the most difficult point :—doy ou 
think, Biddy, you could give us any 
reasonable hope of your being able, 
between this time and that, to get 
your face any way clean ?” 
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“ Ha, ha, ha! sure an’ you don't 
want to disguise me all out, Misther 
Jack.” 

“True, true. It is a question of 
identity, certainly, and you have but 
short notice for so tedious a process, 
I allow.” 

“Well, then, not to shame the 
young ladies, more especially Miss 
Rosetta F 

“Go to the devil with you, old 
hag! if 1 ever hear you,” interrupted 
her master, with a sort of a blush. 

“ Well, then,” resumed he, “ sup- 
pose the question of the clean face 
settled, as far as the difficulty will 
allow. We must ask Attwood for 
his rooms on the other side of the 
lobby. They'll do for a kitchen.” 

“An’ it’s him will let you have 
them. Troth, it’s just a pleasure to 
blow with Mr. Attwood’s bellows, if 
it was against a fire of rock, to hear 
the grand whizz they let out of them.” 
(This was a tribute of well-deserved 
gratitude. Its subject, namely, the 
bellows, she contrived to borrow not 
more than six times a-day, and had, 
therefore, some opportunity of testing 
their mcrits.) 

“So far so good. This table, 
think, will do for the central one, if 
we could depend on its leg that has 
been crying out for the hospital ever 
since it was born, I do believe.” 

“ You may say that, Misther Jack. 
It’s a heart-break to me every time I 
rub it; so it is. But can’t you get 
some of the ould elderly gentlemen 
that won't want to be playing off 
their airs to the ladies—one that you 
can depind on, and that will pay a 
sinsible attention to his atin’ and 
drinkin’, to sit by it and encourage it 
by his knee to keep up ?” 

“The very thing,” said I. “You 
must ask the Archdeacon of ——, 
Jack. “ You can’t get over it, and 
you can turn him to use.” 

“Very well, I will, and that will 
be a new point in his life, I suspect. 
Now as to chairs ?” 

* Don’t trouble yersilf. Mr. John- 
son, of the New Square, got in yes- 
terday a dozen of the beautifullest 
rush-bottomed ones, all glistenin’ 
with japan, from Bride's Alley.” 

“ Ay, but Biddy, Idon’t know him.” 

“What's the odds? J do—at 
laste, ll make mysilf known to him 
before half-an-hour, when I goes to 
fetch them over.” 
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“ Well, do so, and give him my 
compliments, that’s the best way, and 
tell him he may as well come and 
keep company with his own chairs.” 

“ An’ his ‘skip tould me there was 
to be a mighty great oyster-party 
there to-night, and as they’re all hard 
heads, it will be late before they 
tumble off them, so that they'll be 
properly aired for the ladies, and 
that’s such a convanience.” 

“ Now, Biddy, | leave cups and 
saucers, and all that, to you; and get 
plenty of them, for there will be no 
end to the company.” 

** Never you fear, Misther Jack. 
We'll be all in apple-pie order.” 

“Well, then, the next thing is 
about the guests. We must, of 
course, in the first place, ask the 
whole building.” 

“IT suppose you know them all.” 

“ Know them? Lrather think I do. 
They called all on me, and I returned 
the visit to all of them within the 
first half-hour I set my foot inside 
“” 

“There will be a bushel or two 
of old dowagers to chaperon the 
young ladies, you know; at least I 
suppose so: so we must try to pack 
up a bushel or two of old fellows to 
face them at cards, and we'll stow 
them away in the bed-chambers to 
make room.” 

Here Jack and I, taking out a 
piece of paper and pencil, struck a 
list of the nature described. 

“Ifwe could manage to get one or 
two cross old gentiemen who would 
get up a fight with their partners 
over their cards, it would prevent 
the interest of this part of the scene 
flagging,” said Jack. 

“It's a pity you don't know, 
then,” suggested his present historian, 


“old Miss Losberry, of Leinster 
Street. If we could get her and old 


Norland, ofthe Square together; they 
are both immense cheats, but, as their 
systems are different, they would 
soon clash, and make music for you.” 

“It’s a pity, indeed,” said Jack ; 
“ but we must try and find out some 
person who does know them. But 
let us get on. Do you think, when 
the windows are open, that there 
would be a sufficient quantity of 
light in the room ?” 

“Yes,” said 1; “ but what do you 


ask that for ?” 
“ There is a regiment of hussars in 
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the garrison, and their officers in full 
dress wear, | have remarked, a very 
brilliant sort of coloured trousers, in 
addition to their jackets. They 
would be of use to light the rooms, 
at any rate.” 

“ Yes; very true, and, when the 
tables are removed, would do very 
well to join in a picturesque group 
along with Trellian and Robinson, of 
the New Square, and two or three 
others, who, as they have good 
figures, and no talk, will do well to 
make up a picture of still life.” 

“So far so good. What next? 
Egad! We must have one or two 
singers,— that’s a fact.” 

“Vernon, of the New Square, 
would do very well ; but he tires me 
out with his eternal professions of a 
cold, as if he was paid for it ; and his 
never-ending clearing of his throat, 
and his getting himself into a soft at- 
titude, and other sorts of rosining 
and screwing, that his music is not 
worth having. But Ill tell you 
what you do. You know he’s so 
vain of his performance,—do you, as 
soon as you hear the old thing,— 
‘Oh, really now, I've such a cold 
—upon my honour—oh! do you 
strike up any thing—‘ Moll of ‘the 
Wad,’ for aught I care, and then he 
will go off at “once.” 

* Now, we must,” said our host, 
in continuation, “ we must contrive to 
get up some good talkers, here and 
there, through the room.” 

“Faith, Jack, that’s a regular 
poser. I don’t think I know one,— 
that’s a real good one. I could get 
you, I think, a good assortment, how- 
ever, of discreet laughers, who would 
give the time to the rest well enough.” 

“Well, that will be of great use. 
If I have time, I will get up a few 
old Joe Millers myself. Every one 
will laugh, you know, of course, as I 
am host ; so I need not be very par- 
ticular. We must ask, too, three or 
four of the fellowship candidates.” 

“ Why, yes, it gives the thing an 
academic air.’ 

* And, besides, as they are not al- 
lowed to marry, we'll set some of the 
handsomest girls at them, to annoy 
them ; and never fear they won't be 
glad to do it.” 

“ Just so, Jack, you can ask Miss 
Enfield, you know.” 

Here Jack said nothing. But not 
equally silent was his faithful menial, 
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who advanced from the pantry at 
this epoch ofthe discussion, applying 
sundry dry rubs with her apron to 
her features, and which were proba- 
bly set on foot as a preparatory pro- 
cess, and clearing away of the rough 
work in her efforts for cultivating 
gradually a clean face. 

“ An’ troth she won't; it’s beside 
yerself, Misther Jack, an’ no one 
else, she'll sit, and on the best chair 
after yourself; and if she was as 
grand asa qucen, she may well think 
herself happy; and so she will, too, 
I'll be bail. Sure, I know the ways 
of them young ladies well.” 

“ Come, Biddy,” said her master, 
finding his voice again in his impa- 
tience at the indiscreet zeal of his 
retainer. “ Come, be off with you, 
you old witch; I suspect you have 
had something stronger than water to 
welcome in the morning with you. 
Confess, now, at once.” 

“Well, then, it’s maybe I had an 
eye-brightener, or, maybe, it’s two | 
had, for that matter : for, afther the 
first, my mimory always gets mighty 
weak, and I often finds mysilf at the 
end of my fourth dribble, it may be, 
unbeknownst to me; for my mimory’s 
not what it was, God help mc; an’ 
I tuk ould ‘Tip, the badgeman, with 
me, but the cratur’s as weak as my- 
silf, and only remimbers now when 
the glass is empty, and wants fillin !” 

“Indeed, Liddy, I guessed as 
much. But, I say, there’s one thing 
IT must tell you; you mustn't be 
yutting in your talk to the company. 

Jo you hear that ?” 

“Ts it to hould my tongue you'd 
be afther, sir? Troth an’ I won't, 
then. Sure, the quality—an’ it'll be 
the real quality you'll have, and no 
raff—wud feel themselves, more espe- 
cially the young ladies, awkward and 
confused like, if I wasn't to encou- 
rage them, like any other lady of the 
house. An’ won't I have to back 
you out in every thing you say, good 
or bad, for if you should happen to 
go beyon’ the truth in spakin’ your 
mind to any of the ladies, as good 
right is, who's to swear to it but my- 
self? An’ isn’t I that will be handin’ 
round the cakes and wine, and biddin’ 
them not to be bashful, an’ sayin’ to 
them, takin’ up a glass mysilf at 
times, by way of good manners, 
*Healths a-piece to yer all, gen- 
teels; an’ thin"—here Biddy re- 
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hearsed a most profound congé. “ I'll 
do this, you see.” 

“Just so, Biddy, and. then I'll 
do this.” The act which he thus 
intimated followed close, being thie 
projection of his college cap with 
such excellent aim, as to strike amid- 
ships, just as she was recovering 
from the courtcous attitude of de- 
pression her antique coiffure, of a 
most unique order of architecture, 
and which caused her to fly through 
the open door of the chamber, and 
finally subside into the coal-hole. 
So decided a measure had the good 
effect of securing the fair damsel’s 
absence for a season, through the ne- 
cessity it imposed of re-arranging her 
disordered toilet. 

“Oh! by the by,” said Jack, re- 
suming the catalogue of guests, “ we 
have forgotten the best card in the 
pack, Martin Gracy, of No. 16; we 
can’t do without him.” 

* You'll have to do without him 
this time, however.” 

“ Faith! we won't. 
the matter with him ?” 

“fe is labouring under a writ 
from his tailor, and is confined to 
his rooms in consequence. I had an 
interview with him through his win- 
dow this morning.” 

“ A Galway serenading scene! It’ 
an hereditary complaint with him, 
that of debt,—all the Gracys have it ; 
but I didn’t think the symptoms 
would have developed themselves so 
soon. ‘There was his father, old 
Martin—sure I know the family well 
—only three miles from the gover- 
nor’s, of Connamara Ilouse, when the 
bailiffs are not after him (for in such 
cases he dates his letters from under 
Connamara House hay-stack). But 
can't we tell the porters at the gate 
to keep a bright look-out for suspi- 
cious shecustine Pp” 

“1 didn’t think of that, indeed,” 
said I. “So put down Martin. 
Now read the catalogue, Jack.” 

“First, then, Vernon (with songs) ; 
then old Miss Losberry and Norland 
for a card-table duet ; then ‘Trellian 
and Robinson to form groups; Thom- 
son, and Morley, and Emerson, to tell 
jokes, three ; and the two Musgroves, 
and the two Ensons, and the two Ila- 
miltons six for laughers—two laugh- 
ers apiece ; then we'll have Furlong 
and Mostyn, the fellowship-men, to 
pose the old fathers and the old mo- 


Why, what's 
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thers; Martin Gracy todoevery thing, 
&e., &c. We may calculate on some- 
thing like sixty altogether. It would 
be an act of pity to ask the unfortu- 
nate officer on the Bank Guard, too, 
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business of introduction. Now I 
must trust to you to manage about 
getting the place ready; for I am 
for the Rotunda gardens to-night.” 
“What's taking you there, Jack ? 


and save him from yawning his head 

off, as he staggers and stops, with his 

sword under his arm, round the pil- 

lars. IL don’t myself know him, 
s 

to be sure; but Ill send my valet, 

Biddy, and she'll soon manage the 


I'm sure I never heard of your ‘ re- 
joicing’ in that place before.” 
“Oh! never mind. I'm to meet— 
that is—I’m not to meet—in fact--” 
“Ter. Never mind; I'll not spoil 
sport, my lad; so be off with you.” 


JEFFREY AND GLFFORD VERSUS SUAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1820—1842. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, DITTO DITTO. 


“ Furwahr ich spiire nichts Davon 

Mir ist winterlich im Leibe 

Ich wunschte Schnee und Frost auf meiner Bahn.’’—Gonius. 
** Nothing of such an influence do I feel; 

My body is all wintry. Oh, L wish 

The flowers upon our path were frost and snow !"—Sneutey. 


Tux spirit of modern criticism has, we believe, become, in one respect, much 


improved. Critics do not now, at least, to the same extent as erewhile, laud 
or vituperate an author's genius on account of the political opinions he may 
hold or the religious creed he may profess. Lut how very lately this 
improvement has taken place the names alone of Jeffrey and Gifford, especially 
in the early parts of their critical career, will suffice to shew. We have 
often amused ourselves by imagining how Shakspeare and Milton would 
have fared at the hands of these illustrious reviewers had the paramount 
pair of immortals and the two clever party writers been contemporaries ; 
and we think we cannot better cater to our readers’ entertainment than by 
following out this curious speculation in the present paper. 

‘To make our suppositions quite plain, we will imagine that the Ldinburgh 
Review existed at the time of Shakspeare,—that the disgust which is expressed 
for the tribunes (é.¢., opposition) and the ministerial contempt of the people, 
shewn forth in Coriolanus, were disagreeable to the Whig party of that day, 
—that Shakspeare’s high Tory principles,—the admiration which he appears 
to have felt for kings and princes, and the favour in which he may be fairly 
supposed to have stood at court, were unpalatable to the Liberals of the day. 
In such case we may be pretty sure he would have been given over for 
critical dissection to Mr. Jeffrey, who would probably have chosen the 
Tempest as the subject of his subacid jocularity. 

Let us now suppose that the Quarterly, Review was established at the 
Restoration ; that Milton’s Paradise Lost had just been published by any 
bookseller but the J/urray of those days; that Milton had been placed, a 
short time previous (as in fact he was), in the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms; that his pamphlets for the liberty of the press, and against the 
prelates, had cnraged the opponents of liberal principles and lovers of high- 
church politics; and it is easy to conclude that these persons would have 
infallibly consigned him to the secular arm of Mr. Gifford. 

Both of the worthy gentlemen we have named would, no doubt, have 
performed their functions to the entire satisfaction of their respective parties— 
Mr. Jeffrey with the lightness and liveliness which distinguish all he writes, 
Mr. Gifford with his usual strength and acuteness, mingled with his cus- 
tomary allusions to the personal history of the author whom he is reviewing. 
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But the malice prepense—the intention to murder—would be equally ap- 
parent in both cases, though each would have his peculiar method of 


destroying. 


The former editor of the Quarterly would be, like Tristan [ Her- 


mite, flinging his coarse and scurrilous jests upon the unfortunate person 
about whose neck he was fastening the rope, while his northern rival would 
rather resemble those eastern mutes who despatch you, with every appearance 
of respect for your person, with a silken cord. 


The Tempest, by William Shak- 
speare. 4to. London, 1612. (Re- 
viewed by Mr. J-ff-y.) 

ORLANDO, we are told, recovered 

what this author appears to have 

lost by means of a treatment which 
we have sometimes found to succeed 
in quite as desperate cases of insanity : 


“« Cinquante bastonate a ciascun ora 
Gli davano i pietosi paladini : 

E ritornaro Orlando in sanitate 

Molt’ acqua, poco pane, e bastonate.” 


Without pretending to the cha- 
racter of pietosi paladini, it must be 
confessed that there is a considerable 
resemblance between their method of 
cure and that since adopted by Edin- 
burgh reviewers ; for while he, cias- 
cun ora, expresses the regularity with 
which our castigations are inflicted, 
we have been often charged with 
giving little praise and many hard 
blows to sundry unfortunate authors, 
and throwing cold water upon their 
raised imaginations, as shadowed 
forth in the foregoing parallel. 
Though the case of the writer before 
us seems eminently to require the 
treatment we have alluded to, we 
are in too gentle a disposition to em- 
ploy it in this particular instance, 
and shall rather try what more sooth- 
ing methods will effect towards ope- 
rating a cure. 

The present play forms a sort of 
connecting link between the ancient 
mysteries and the modern drama, 
and, disregarding equally with these 
venerable monstrosities all rules of 
probability and taste, merely changes 
the abstractions into persons as sha- 
dowy, and their miracles into marvels 
altogether as amazing and edifying. 
In other respects, we are rather in- 
clined to think that Mr. Shakspeare 
has outdone the native absurdity of 
the originals. 

The play opens with a conversa- 
tion among some sailors in a ship 
sinking at sea, which is quite in the 
taste of these refined persons; others 
come in wet, which is at least as new 


on the stage as a ship foundering ; 
then a confused noise is heard within : 


“We split! we split! farewell my wife 
and childrén ! 

Brother, farewell! we split! we split! 
we split!” 


The author has here most happily 
expressed confusion, by not indicating 
to whom these separate speeches are 
to be given. 

The next scene is on an enchanted 
island, where a young lady called 
Miranda is entreating her father, 
Prospero, to allay the storm, of 
which she gives this splendid descrip- 
tion :— 


“ The sky, it seems, would pour down 
stinking pitch, 

But that the sea, mounting to the wel- 
kin’s cheek, 

Dashes the fire out.” 


Prospero replies :— 


** Be collected ; 
No more amazement: tell your piteous 
heart 
There's no harm done.” 


To this consolatory piece of intel- 
ligence Miranda most singularly an- 
swers, “ O wo the day!” and Pros- 
pero rejoins, “ No harm; wipe thou 
thine eyes; have comfort.” From 
all which it would appear that Mi- 
randa was crying because nobody 
had been drowned. Prospero then 
bids her “ obey, and be attentive.” 
He relates that, just twelve years 
before, he was the Duke of Milan, 
but that his brother had usurped his 
dignity; and that himself and his 
daughter, having been put into a 
“ rotten carcass of a boat,” arrived 
safely at the island. But this inte- 
resting story is by no means so 
briefly told in the play, and _ is, 
moreover, perpetually interrupted in 
its course, after this fashion :-— 


** Prospero. My brother, and thy un- 
cle, called Antonio ; 
I pray thee mark me—Thy false uncle 
Dost thou attend me ? 
Miranda, Sir, most heedfully, 














Pros. Thou attend’st not. 
Mir. Good sir, I do. 
Pros. I pray thee mark me, then, 
Hence, his ambition growing, — 
Dost thou hear, child?’ &c. &e. 


But, all this having nothing to do 
with the storm, Miranda very pro- 
perly puts the question,— 


“« And now I pray you, sir, 
(For still ’tis beating in my mind), your 
reason 
For raising this sea-storm.” 


To which Prospero returns the fol- 
lowing very clear and intelligible 
answer :— 


« Know thus far forth. 
By accident most strange, bounteous 
s fortune, 
Now, my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore; and by my pre- 
science 
I know my senith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence, 
If now I court not, but omit, my for- 
tunes 
Will ever after droop.” 


He seems well convinced, however, 
of the natural effect of this kind of 
poetry, for he adds :— 


** Here cease more questions. 
Thou art inclined to sleep. ’Tis a good 
heaviness, 
And give it way. 
choose.” 


I know thou canst not 


In which opinion all Mr. Shak- 
speare’s readers will readily concur. 

A spirit called Ariel now enters, 
and Prospero asks him :— 


‘* Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I 
bade thee? 
Ariel. To every article.” 


As a reward, it seems, for this and 
other trifling services, Prospero had 
promised him his liberty ; but, when 
— reminds him of this promise, he 
asks :— 


* Dost thou forget 
From what a torment I did free thee ? 
Ariel. No. 
Pros. Thoudost: and think’st it much 
to tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep, to run upon the sharp 
wind of the north, 
To do me business in the veins o’ the 
earth 
When it is baked with frost.” 


Ariel replies, that, so far from mur- 
muring at such small matters, he is 
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quite ready to do whatever Prospero 
may further require; or, as Mr. S. 
more emphatically and musically 
phraseth it,— F 


“ Ariel. What shall I do? what say? 
what shall I do ?” 


We are now introduced to a new 
personage called Caliban, the son of 
a certain witch, whose services Pros- 
pero thus recounteth :— 

‘We cannot miss him; he does make 
our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 


That profitus. What, ha! slave! Ca. 
liban ! 
Thou earth, thou! speak !” 
It would seem, however, that 


Setching in wood was his principal oc- 


cupation, for, without asking what 
his master wanted, he replies :— 


‘*There’s wood enough within. 
Pros. C forth, I say , 
ros. Come forth, I say ; there's other 
business for thee.” 


Yet it turns out that it is none 
other than this very business on 
which he was to be employed :— 


“ Pros. Hag-seed, hence ! 
Fetch us in fuel, and be quick (thou wert 
best,” &c.). 


Ferdinand, the son of the King of 
Naples, who had been just “ cooling 
the air with sighs” for his father, 
whom he supposed to be drowned, 
now enters, accompanied by Ariel, 
invisible, who sings a charming song 
of his own composition, of which we 
can only afford to give the conclu- 
sion :— 

“Hark! hark! Bow-wow; the watch. 
dogs bark, 
Bow-wow, 
Hark! hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


Ferdinand calls this a “ sweet air,” 
whereupon Ariel, no doubt tickled 
by the compliment, thus recom- 
mences :— 


‘Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made, &c. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 

Hark! nowI hear them, ding, dong, dell.” 


Ferdinand says that this ditty does 
remember his drowned father, and 
most truly adds :— 


** This is no mortal business, nor no 
sound 
That the earth owns,” 
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Prospero now enters with Miranda, 
and Ferdinand and Miranda inconti- 
nently fall in love with each other, as 
usual in all such cases. 

The second act introduces us to 
the King of Naples and his lords, 
who have escaped from drowning ; 
but his majesty, happening to miss 
his son, is very naturally made to ex- 

ress a strong curiosity to know what 
ind of fish had eaten him :— 


** Q thou, mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange 
fish 
Hath made his meal of thee?” 


After some further conversation, 
Mr. S., not knowing what to do with 
the personages he has brought on the 
stage, devises the notable expedient 
of making them all fall suddenly 
asleep :— 


“Gonz. Will you laugh me asleep, for 
I am very heavy! 
Alon. What! allso soon asleep? I wish 
mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my 
thoughts: I find 
They are inclined to do so. 
Seb. Please you, sir, 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it, &c. 
Alon. Thank you. Wondrous heavy. 
Seb. What a strange drowsiness op- 
presses them ! 
Ant. It is the quality o’ the climate.” 


The invention of that author who 
bethought him of sending his cha- 
racters off kneeling was great, but it 
was nothing to this. It is evidently 
a favourite contrivance of the author 
for terminating a scene, and is here 
employed in order to introduce Cali- 
ban at his everlasting work of fetch- 
ing in wood. 

Enter Caliban with a bundle of wood. 
He sees a sailor :— 


“Cal. Here comes a spirit of his now 
to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly.” 


He then addresses Stephano :— 


“ Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven ? 

Steph. Out of the moon, 1 do assure 
thee. I was the man in the moon when 
time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her; I do 
adore thee. My mistress shewed me 
thee, thy dog, and thy bush,” 


And, supposing every body to be 
- — of wood as Prospero, he 
adds :— 


Setching in wood. 
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‘*1'll shew thee the best springs, I'll 
pluck thee berries ; 
1'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough.” 


The act ends with this seducing 
person getting drunk and singing 
this delicious lay :— 


** No more dams I'll make for fish, 
Nor fetch firing at requiring, 

Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish, 
Ban, ban, Ca—Caliban, 

Has a new master. Get a new man.” 


The third act represents Ferdi- 
nand at the eternal employment of 
Then follows a 
love-scene, which we omit. 

The king and his lords are next 
introduced, only to fall asleep again 
as before, through the magic of Pros- 
pero, whose book appears to have 
been the very quaderno, or quarto, 
which formerly belonged to Malagigi. 
In the fourth act Prospero betroths 
Miranda to Ferdinand, and adds :— 


“‘T must 
Sestow upon the eyes of this young 
couple 
Some variety of mine art. 
mise, 
And they expect it from me.” 


It is my pro- 


Then follows a mask, in which Tris 
invokes Ceres and Juno in a lofty 
strain of poetry, which commences 
thus :— 


“Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich 
leas 5 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and 
peas ; 

Thy turfy mountains, with liye nibbling 

"sheep, 

And thatch’d meads, with fresh stover 

them to keep,” &c. 


At the end of this enchanting in- 
vocation, Juno and Ceres bestow their 
blessings in these precise words :— 


“© Juno. Honour, riches, 
blessing, 

Long continuance and increasing, 

Hourly joys be still upon you! 

Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Ceres. Spring come to you at the fur- 

thest 

In the very end of harvest ; 

Scarcity and want shall shun you! 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you.” 


marriage. 


Ferdinand’s opinion of these lyries 
is so very different from ours that 
he exclaims :— 


‘* This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious, charmingly.” 
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The pageant then breaks off ab- 

ruptly, as Prospero happens to recol- 
lect a certain conspiracy to murder 
him exactly at that moment, which 
he had somehow unaccountably for- 
gotten. 
In the fifth act, the king and his 
lords are introduced to Prospero, 
who shews his majesty his son Fer- 
dinand, in spite of his excessive 
grief for his “drowned father,” very 
tranquilly playing at chess with Mi- 
randa, and discoursing in this gentle 
fashion :— 

“« Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false ! 

Ferd. No, my dear love, 
I would not for the world. — 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 

should wrangle, 
And T would call it fair play.” 


Miranda, on seeing so many fine 
gentlemen, cries out :— 


© Oh, wonder ! 
Ifow many goodly creatures are there 
here ! 
Ilow beauteous mankind is! O brave 
new world, 
That has such people in it !” 


The king is so delighted with this 
sensible speech that he forthwith 
consents to the union of the two 
interesting persons upon their ar- 
rival at Naples; but, as it was not 
very clear how they were to get 
there without a ship, Mr. S. devises 
the probable incident of making the 
spirits of Prospero rebuild the ves- 
sel, which, in the first scene, is said 
to have been “ dashed all to pieces.” 
‘They then all go comfortably to sup 
with Prospero, and the play ends. 

The Tempest shews us how ridicu- 
lous are these rules, to which writers 
have hitherto subjected themselves, 
for the purpose, as they fondly ima- 
gined, of giving interest to their 
dramas. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Shakspeare’s example will release 
them, in future, from all obligation 
to pay any regard to probability in 
their incidents, or to nature in their 
characters. It is evidently much 
more easy to invent a jargon for 
witches, demons, and spirits, than to 
deal with human passions and human 
affections ; and it is clearly quite un- 
necessary to diversify a play with 
pathetic incidents, when the sleep 
which has hitherto been confined to 
the spectators is here transferred to 
the persons of the drama. Writers 


need no longer search for lofty sub- 
jects, which have been so absurdly 
deemed requisite to tragedy, when 
every one can readily find a storm 
either at sea or on shore. Many im- 
provements will no doubt be made 
upon the new system, and we may 
shortly expect to see tragedies upon 
a fall of snow or a heavy shower of 
rain. The Tempest fairly entitles 
Mr. Shakspeare to the honours due 
to a reformer of our poetry, and, if 
it produces as much profit as some of 
those plays in which he has praised 
princes and traduced the people, we 
shall be convinced that there are 
other persons besides Lapland con- 
jurors who can make a comfortable 
living upon contrary winds and 
wrecked vessels. 


Paradise Lost: a Poem in Twelve 
Books. The Author, John Milton. 
4to. London. (Reviewed by Mr. 
G-ff-d.) 


A CONSIDERABLE part of this poem, 
we understand, was written in gaol ; 
and, though the knowledge of such a 
fact is by no means likely to pre- 
judice us in favour of the author or 
his work, we can assure our readers 
that we have come to the examination 
of Paradise Lost without any per- 
sonal feelings towards Mr. Milton, 
though we believe he is the same 
person who, after canting about 
liberty, sold his flattery to a tyrant 
and usurper—that he is the author 
of various seditious pamplets, of 
which we have never read a line, 
and of a book on divorce, so infamous 
as to have been deemed by the bench 
of bishops worthy of being burned 
by the common hangman, A poem 
founded on a fact recorded in Scrip- 
ture by a person notorious for his 
hatred to the Church was of itself 
sufficiently curious to justify us in 
taking an early notice of it; but we 
found it at once so extravagant and 
so unreadable, that we should not 
have troubled the public with any 
account of its demerits, had not the 
author, in a most affected preface, 
announced certain new notions about 
rhyme, and laid claim to the merit of 
setting an admirable example to the 
writers of all future epics. 

The subject of Mr. M.’s poem 
would appear from the title to be the 
Fall of Adam; but what will our 
readers think when we assure them 
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that almost the whole of the poem 
is made up of the disputes, adven- 
tures, battles, and defeats of devils, 
who make war upon their Creator : 
a monstrous fiction, founded upon 
the apocryphal book of Enoch ? 
There is only one book out of the 
twelve (the ninth) in which there is 
any thing about the loss of Paradise. 
Throughout the whole poem the 
author seems always glad to quit our 
first parents to get back to the devil, 
who 1s by far the most brilliant and 
interesting character of his pages, 
and on whose feats, indeed, he re- 
poses with a delight not unworthy of 
a Manichee. All the lofty enter- 
prises of this amiable personage are 
related with a feeling of partiality 
for their hero, which would be 
amusing were they not told in a 
singularly involved, obscure, and 
affected diction. Mr. Milton’s idiom 
is generally Hebrew or Greek; but, 
when he condescends to be familiar, 
the structure of his sentences is mo- 
delled upon the Latin. He never 
condescends to use a plain term when 
there is a scientific one—an English 
word when he can find a foreign one 
—nor an old word when he can coin 
anew one. Dry with him is adust; 
a close vest is a habit succint; starry 
is stellar; flag is gonfalon; four is 
quaternion ; powerful 1s_pleni-potent ; 
and mingled is interfused. ‘To tell us 
that war is at hand, he says that it is 
in precinct; and, to tell us something 
else, he makes God address this line 
to the angels, counting, no doubt, 
upon their power of divining what 
is quite unintelligible to mere mor- 
tals :— 


** Meanwhile, inhabit lax, ye powers of 
heaven !” 


A learned angel, who gives Adam 
the history of the creation, illustrates 
his meaning by such terms as quad- 
rate, cycle, and epicycle, centric and 
eccentric, nocturnal and diurnal 
rhomb, &c.; and the same personage 
is so unacquainted with the language 
of this earth as to form such nouns 
and adjectives as hosting, battalions, 
aspect, solstitial, vacuous, vpacous, &c. 

We have a proper sense of the 
obligation our language has to Mr. 
M. for these splendid additions ; our 
only fear is that it will sink under 
them. Mr. M. was some time at the 
University, and there, perhaps, be- 
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came so enamoured of the ancients. 
Had his college residence not been 
so abruptly terminated, perhaps he 
might have learned that the language 
of poetry, in order to be delightful, 
should be intelligible, and that Ho- 
mer and Virgil never attempted to 
engraft foreign words upon the lan- 
guages which were spoken and under- 
stood in the age and country in which 
their immortal poems were written. 

Mr. M. says, in his preface, that 
his verse is “ English heroic verse 
without rhyme,” which he calls 
“ trivial, and of no true musical de- 
light; that this heroic verse consists 
only in apt numbers, fit quantity of 
syllables, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse into an- 
other.” He affirms that “ those who 
employ rhyme do so much to their 
own constraint, and express things 
for the most part worse than they 
would otherwise have expressed 
them;” for which reasons, some 
Italian and Spanish poets of prime 
note (as Mr. M. phrases it) have 
rejected rhyme, both in their longer 
and shorter works. Mr. M. (being 
also a poet of prime note) has done 
as they did, and now comes forward 
modestly to propose Paradise Lost 
“as an example of heroic poem re- 
covered to liberty from the trouble- 
some bondage of rhyming.” 

We are at a loss to know who are 
the Italian and Spanish poets of prime 
note here spoken of by Mr. M.; Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Lope de Ve- 
ga, and Calderon, all wrote in rhyme, 
and have generally been considered, 
both by Italians and Spaniards, as 
their poets of primest note ; and, as 
far as the assertion that our own 

oets who have employed rhyme 
iave expressed themselves worse on 
that account, those who have listened 
to the lays of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Cowley, will agree with us that it 
only deserves notice on account of 
its impudence. We shall demon- 
strate the advantages of the example 
set by this new reformer of our 
poetry in the account which we now 
proceed to give of his poem. 

The first book opens with a de- 
scription of hell, of which the flames 
give “no light, but darkness visible ;” 
and then follows a dialogue between 
Satan and Beelzebub, on their fall 
from heaven, in the course of which 
Satan thus speaks :-— 
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“ Fallen cherub, to be weak is misera- 
ble, doing or suffering ; but of this be 
sure, to do aught good will never be our 
task, but ever to do ill our sole delight, 
as being the contrary to His high will 
whom we resist. If then His Provi- 
dence out of our evil seek to bring 
forth good, our labour must be to prevent 
that end, and out of good still to find 
means of evil, which ofttimes may suc 
ceed, so as, perhaps, shall grieve him.” 


This speech, though printed in the 
poem as verse, we ‘have reduced to 
its proper state of prose, for the pur- 
pose of a Mr. M.’s no- 
tions of “ musical delight,” his “ apt 
numbers,” and “ the sense casio 
drawn out from one verse into an- 
other.” 

We have next a biographical cata- 
logue of devils, imitated from Ho- 
mer’s catalogue of ships. How much 
finer the imitation is than the ori- 
ginal may be seen from the follow- 
Ing specimen :— 


«* Next, Chemos, the obscene dread of 
Moab’s sons, 

From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 

Of soutbmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 

And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma, clad with 
vines, 

And Eleile to the Asphaltic pool, 

Peor his other name, when he enticed 

Israel in Sittim,” &c. 


Satan now tries to address a speech 
to his followers, but is seized with a 
Jit of crying, which hinders him from 
proceeding. At last, he succeeds in 
delivering his harangue, in which he 
proposes to call an infernal council, 
and has a palace built for the speak- 
ers, though he had just finished ad- 
dressing his followers to as much 
purpose in the open space. Mr. 
Milton minutely describes the whole 
operation of “ scumming the bullion 
dross” to adorn the edifice, and kindly 
informs us that the pillars were of 
the Doric order. The higher orders 
of devils get into the hall “ in their 
own dimensions like themselves,” but 
the poor devils are obliged to reduce 
themselves “ to smaller shapes,” in 
order to find room. With this 
clumsy contrivance the first book 
closes; and the second contains a 
report of the debate. 

War is declared, and the council 
breaks up. Some of the devils amuse 
themselves with horse-races, others 
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sing songs, with a harp accompani- 
ment. 

Satan then goes to find out this 
world, and, after passing “ many a 
fiery Alp,” arrives at the gates of 
hell, where he encounters Sin and 
Death, about whom there is a most 
disgusting allegory. 

The third book shews us Satan 
flying between earth and heaven, and 
God the Father is represented as 
pointing him out to His Son. A 
long dialogue, in the taste of the 
dullest Puritanical eloquence, ensues 
on the causes and consequences of 
the fall of man; towards the end of 
which Satan, having safely arrived 
at the sun, in the disguise of an 
inferior angel, requests the Arch- 
angel Uriel to direct him to the new- 
created world. The archangel, with 
the utmost politeness, shews him the 
way to the earth, just as any mortal 
might direct another to a new street, 
which Satan very properly acknow- 
ledges with a low bow,— 


‘« That spot to which I point is Paradise, 

Thy way thou canst not miss, me mine 
requires. 

Thus said, he turned, and Satan, bowing 
low, 

As to superior spirits is wont in heaven, 

‘Look leave.” 


In the fourth book, Satan arrives 
at Eden, which is described as if its 
boundaries had then existed, with its 
streams, which 
“« Run diverge, watering many a famous 

realm 
And country, whereof here needs no ac- 
count.” 


Then we have a history of Adam 
and Eve, and their embraces, which 
we dare not quote. The happiest 
circumstance, however, in the situ- 
ation of our first parents, appears, in 
the opinion of Mr. M. to have been 
their nakedness ; for they (he says) 


«« Eased the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we 
wear,” &c. 


In the meantime, Uriel, “ the 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in hea- 
ven,” is convinced that Satan has 
deceived him; he accordingly warns 
Gabriel, “ chief of the angelic guards,” 
who immediately orders half a com- 
pany to “ draw off,” and search for 
the intruder. They find him in the 

E 
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captivating disguise of a toad at the 
ear of Eve; but he springs up at 
their approach, “as when the smutty 
grain, with sudden blaze diffused, in- 
flames the air ;” which means, being 
interpreted, like a spark of gun- 
powder. He is then brought before 
Gabriel, who calls him a spy, a liar, 
a hypocrite, and various other polite 
names. Satan only replies by a lofty 
defiance; but the Deity hangs out a 
pair of scales :— 


“In these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight ; 
The latter quick up-flew, and kicked the 
beam,” 
And Satan, knowing “ his mounted 
scale aloft,” flies from Paradise. 

In the fifth book, Raphael is sent 
down from heaven to warn Adam of 
Satan’s devices; he “ with quick fan 
winnows the buxom air,” and alights 
in Eden just at the hour of dinner,— 


** And Eve within, due at her hour, pre- 
pared 
For dinner.” 


Adam goes to meet the angel, and— 


* Awhile discourse they held, 
No fear lest dinner cool.” 


Adam, having expressed some fears 
lest his repast should be “ unsav- 
oury food to spiritual natures,” the 
angel assures him that spirits require 
food as well as man; that even the 
sun receives— 


‘* From all his alimental recompense 
In humid exhalations, and at even 
Sups with the ocean.” 


“ Therefore,” saith he, “think not 
I shall be nice. So down they sat, 
and to their viands fell.” 

After dinner, Adam requests Ra- 
phael to relate the history of the 
rebellion in heaven, which he does at 
no small length, for the sixth book 
finds him only at the beginning of 
the first battle. He describes the 
arming of angels on foot, and angels 
on horseback, and gives them swords 
to fight with, though they could 
not be wounded. We are told, in- 
deed, that Michael’s sword met Sa- 
tan’s, and that some of his followers, 
“though huge, and in a rock of 
diamond armed,” were “ down cloven 
to the waist;” but then “ the ethe- 
real substance closed, not long di- 
visible,” and these worthy person- 
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ages recover all their infernal powers. 
At last the evil spirits invent cannon 
and gunpowder, for which they find 
materials in heaven. 

The battle, though waged against 
the Almighty, is represented as being 
doubtful for some time; but at last 
the Son of God drives the rebels from 
heaven, and we are told, in mellifiuous 
verse,— 

‘** Eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.” 


The angel here concludes his ac- 
count of the celestial rebellion ; but 
Adam's curiosity is not yet satisfied, 
and he entreats to be told about the 
creation of the world. The angel 
kindly complies in the seventh book, 
which is merely an amplification of 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

In the beginning ofthe eighth book, 
the angel being no doubt tired of 
speaking, desires Adam to give him a 
few details upon his own creation, and 
assigns as a reason for his curiosity 
one which no being would have ven- 
tured to have given who believed in 
the omniscience of God, “ For I was 
that day absent,” says he,— 


‘“« Far on excursion towards the gates of 
hell, 

To see that none thence issued forth a spy 

Or enemy, while God was at his work.” 


Raphael's request gives Mr. M. an 
opportunity to extend three verses of 
Genesis into more than 300 lines ; at 
the end of which the angel rather 
abruptly departs, and the ninth book 
commences. 

Eve goes forth “ to lop, to prune, 
to prop or bind,” and the serpent 
meeting her addresses her in human 
language. Eve, very naturally asto- 
nished, asks the serpent “ how he 
came speakable of mute,” and he tells 
her that it is from eating the forbid- 
ben fruit. He leads her to the tree, 
and his persuasive eloquence produces 
great effect upon her, inasmuch as 
she happened to feel hungry (“an 
eager appetite,” says Mr. M.), and 
forthwith “ greedily she engorged ;” 
then, taking a bough of the fruit with 
her, she returns to Adam, and thus 
sweetly persuades him to follow her 
example :— 


** Were it [thought death menaced would 
ensue 

This my attempt, I would sustain alone 

The worst and not persuade thee ; rather 
die 
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Deserted than oblige thee with a fact 
Peruicious to thy peace, &c. 

On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 
And fear of death deliver to the wiuds.” 


Adam eats of the fruit, and after- 
wards “ forbore not glance or toy of 
amorous intent,” but we dare not 
venture to quote what follows. We 
think it right, however, to point out 
the passage from line 1014 to 1047, 
for the careful omission of all future 
readers (if there should be any) of 
Paradise Lost. Adam and Eve now 
mutually blame each other for eating 
of the forbidden fruit, and the dis- 
pute even rises to that figure of 
speech commonly called scolding. 

In the tenth book we find Death 
“ drawing a scent of carnage,” and 
“tasting the savour of death,” though 
mortality was as yet unknown; and 
he and Sin set about building a chain 
bridge from hell to this world, which 
they at last happily accomplish :— 

“ By wondrous art 
Pontijical, with pins of adamant 
And chains, they made all fast,” &c. 


In the meantime the Creator 


‘« Bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and 
more 
From the sun’s axle; they with labour 
push’d 
Oblique the central globe,” &c. ; 


an operation which, we think, must 
have a little deranged the plan of the 
bridge which had just been built. 
Adam and Eve feel the change of 
climate, and the scolding dialogue 
which was begun in the ninth book 
is continued here. In the eleventh 
book the archangel Michael is sent 
down to banish Adam and Eve from 
Eden, and arrives there clothed “ in 
a purple vest, as man clad to meet 
man,” though man was not yet clad. 
Adam, at his approach, “ heart-struck 
with chilling gripe of sorrows stood,” 
but the angel, after a few words, 
carries him up to a mountain, from 
which Mr. M. says he might have 
seen all the kingdoms of the earth 
but for one trifling reason, viz. that 
they did not yet exist :— 
“« Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s 
throne, 
To Paquin of Sinwan kings, and thence 
To Agraand Lahor of Great Mogul,” &c. 


Astolf sees many kingdoms as he is 
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hurried through the air ; and this is 
the fiction of Ariosto, which Mr. M. 
here has borrowed only to spoil. 
The angel first shews Adam an hos- 
pital, the diseases of whose inmates 
are described in a page taken from 
the Nosology :— 


** All feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcer, cholic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moonestruck madness, pining atro- 

- phy, 
Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-racking 
rheums.” 


After this brilliant and agreeable 
spectacle, the angel displays to Adam 
a kind of panoramic sketch of uni- 
versal history, from Cain to the 
Apostles, to whom Mr. M. only al- 
ludes for the sake of shewing his 
malignity to the Church in a passage 
too long for quotation. ‘The vision 
which we have noticed thus briefly 
extends through the eleventh and 
twelfth books. At its close the angel 
hurries our first parents out of Para- 
dise, and then leaves them :— 


“They hand in hand, with wandering 
steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way/” 


Such is the termination of this 
“example of heroic poem,” which is 
completely destitute of human interest 
from the nature of the subject, and 
derives none from the comparisons 
and illustration which are so pro- 
fusely introduced. Classical names 
and fables are strewn about with 
prodigality ; but they are always 
oroduced not to shew how like, but 
a unlike they are to the person- 
ages and actions described in the 
poem. 

Mr. Milton, in his preface, repro- 
bates jingling sounds, which he calls 
“a fault avoided by the ancients 
both in poetry and in all good ora- 
tory.” It is not so carefully avoided 
by some of the moderns, as the fol- 
lowing instances will shew :— 

“At one slight bound he overleap'd all 
bound.” 
“ Tf ye seek 
No other state and know to know no more.” 


‘¢ Honour dishonourable.” 
« The other shape, 


If shape it might be called, that shape 
had none.” 
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The same confusion of ideas that 
produces the jingling sounds, causes 
also perpetual bulls :— 


“ Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
born 

His sons ; the fairest ofher daughters, Eve.” 
“ Our final hope is flat despair. 

God and his son except, 

Created thing naught valued he nor fear'’d.” 


“ And in the lowest deep a lower deep.” 


* Death tastes 
The savour of death from all things there 
that live.’’ 


In order to make out his “ apt 
number and fit quantity of syllables,” 
Mr. M. frequently employs the Pro- 
crustean method of lengthening the 
short and shortening the long. Hermit 
is eremite, mortal is unimmortal, sur- 
vive is over-live, marsh is marish, &c. 
In like manner, malignant, ungrateful, 
magnificent, interrupted, are docked 
into malign, ingrate, magnific, inter- 
rupt; and we have “ dark with ex- 
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cessive bright” for brightness. Yet, in 
spite of the ample use of this liberty, 
the verse often halts for want of 
feet :— 

“* So both ascend 

In visions of God. It was a hill 

The highest,” &c. 

“ Beyond all past example and future.” 
“ Hell saw 
Heaven running from heaven, and would 
have fled 
Affrighted,” &c. 

So much “for heroic poetry recovered 
to liberty from the bondage of rhyming.” 
We believe all our readers will agree 
with us in thinking that such persons 
as Mr. Milton, in poetry as well as 
in politics, always mean something 
more than liberty when they use that 
term; or, to express ourselves more 
plainly in the words of a certain 
author for whom alone, among mo- 
dern writers, Mr. Milton appears to 
feel any respect,— 

** License they mean when they cry 

liberty.” 


THE LAST SITTING. 


“TIT am tempted,” cried the lively 
Lady Somermere to the artist who 
was diligently working up her por- 
trait, and bestowing sundry delicate 
touches on what seemed hardly sus- 
ceptible of additional finish or grace 
—T am tempted to borrow the words 
of Philip's son, and say, ‘ Were I not 
poten Aol I would choose to he 
Diogenes.’ Not that I intend to 
compare you, Sir 'T , to the lat- 
ter personage; Heaven forbid! I 
only mean, that were I not what I 
am, I should next prefer being a 
portrait-painter.” 

“Yet, as your ladyship happens to 
be a female conqueror as irresistible 
and as victorious as the Macedonian, 
you do well to be contented with 
your own more enviable lot.” 

“ A pretty turned compliment that ! 
at any rate, it proves that you have 
nothing of the cynic in your compo- 
sition. I presume you keep a stock 
of such—I cannot say candid, but 
sugar-candied, speeches for your sit- 
ters. After all, too, I dare say you 
consider it far better than I deserve in 
return for the self-complacent su- 


periority and ill-disguised air of con- 
descension niixed up in my remark. 
Still, en vérité, I assure you there is 
some sincerity in it, for I really do 
think that yours must be a very de- 
lightful profession—one where occu- 
pation is your most privileged enjoy- 
ment.” 

“ And, en vérité, again, your lady- 
ship is perfectly justified in forming 
such opinion, however erroneous in 
itself, seeing that I have all the while 
been occupied upon your own pic- 
ture.” 

“One thing I certainly see, name- 
ly, that you intend to render me 
bankrupt in compliments and thanks. 
Be, however, a little more discreet, 
my good Sir T——-; else, if you con- 
tinue at that rate, I shall begin to 
fancy you are more than paid al- 
ready for all the labour you have be- 
stowed upon your canvass. Come, 
now, answer me honestly ; is not the 
case precisely as I have said? or have 
J, as you yourself, doubtless, often 
do, coloured it too flatteringly ?” 

“If your ladyship has not over- 
coloured the charms of my occupation, 
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you have certainly left it incomplete 
by omitting all the shadows. Every 
medal has its reverse, you know ; 
and as much may be said on the un- 
favourable as on the favourable side 
of the question ; whereas, you take 
no account of the many perplex- 
ing and tormenting things a por- 
trait - painter has to encounter, the 
absurd caprices he is expected to hu- 
mour, the ignorant dictation and 
obstinacy to which he is frequently 
obliged to submit, quite against his 
better judgment. Think of the soul- 
less, unintellectual countenances into 
which he is expected to put anima- 
tion and expression! Would people 
but be content to have themselves 
shewn as they are, and just as Nature 
has stamped them, it would be a dif- 
ferent matter, since, however unpre- 
possessing the subject itself might be, 
the picture would, at least, bear the 
impress of reality and truth; nor 
does your ladyship require to be told 
that, when so treated, many objects 
acquire a charm upon canvass which 
we should else view with the utmost 
indifference ; yet the same kind of 
truth that would be extolled as a 
merit in any other composition fre- 
quently becomes a downright offence 
in our branch of the art. We por- 
trait-painters are almost invariably 
expected to deal in éoges,—to say, 
with our pencils, of the living, what 
the silly old adage exhorts folks to 
say of the dead—nil nisi bonum: in 
short, unless we can prevail upon 
ourselves to be as mendacious and as 
fulsome as an epitaph, we fall into 
discredit with those who come to us 
merely to be handsomely disguised 
—to be shewn, not as what they are, 
but according to what they cither 
fancy themselves to be, or are anxious 
that the world should fancy them. I 
question whether even this portrait 
will not occasion us much trouble 
and annoyance from those who, ut- 
terly unlike the original, will, never- 
theless, insist upon being taken in the 
same dress and attitude as Lady So- 
mermere, and, of course, expect to 
find the same attractive expression 
conferred upon them.” 

“ Tlowever undeserved, the com- 
pliment is really a relief to me ; for, 
to say the truth, I was dreadfully 
afraid you were going to utter some 
exceedingly disagreeable piece of sin- 
cerity. Well; but, after all, such 
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little annoyances and petty vexations 
are no more than light summer clouds, 
that just serve to chequer the fe- 
licity attending "your employment, 
and to remind you, that though your 
works may be immortal, you are not 
absolutely exempt from the chagrins 
which beset us in this mortal state. 
Besides, I dare say, Sir T » you 
generally contrive to evade the whims 
of your sitters while seeming to com- 
ply with them.” 

“ Sometimes, and in some degree ; 
nor even that, without being forced 
to summon to my aid all the argu- 
ment and persuasion [ am master of. 
Your ladyship’s estimate of the de- 
lightfulness of a portrait-painter’s 
profession would abate mightily did 
you but know the directions we who 
follow it are obliged to listen to, and 
the awful injunctions imposed upon 
us to be exact as to the particular 
dress. For my part, I think that 
fashions were devised to be our ex- 
press torment. There are people 
who expect us to be as scrupulous in 
such matters as if our works were to 
be tried before a jury of tailors or 
milliners.” 

“Your patience, then, must be 
sadly put to the test : nevertheless, I 
cannot allow you to speak disparag- 
ingly of fashion.” 

“ To you, ladies, indeed, it may be 
sport; but to us artists it is fre- 
quently death—at least to our pic- 
tures.” 

“ T will not dispute that; yet re- 
collect what you yourelf remarked 
not long ago. You are now, I fancy, 
looking only at the ‘ reverse of the 
medal,’ forgetting that, if fashion be 
death to your pictures, it is life to 
yourselves.” 

“Tam so dull, that I do not clearly 
perceive the drift of your ladyship’s 
words.” 

“Tndeed! Does not fashion, then, 
govern many other things besides 
dress? For instance, now it is the 
fashion to sit to the fashionable ar- 
tist, consequently e 

“ Most irresistible logic! 
fess myself fairly vanquished.” 

“ Nay, I will not allow you to 
throw down your arms, and fly from 
the field after that fashion, Sir 'T——, 
but am determined to use a victor’s 
privilege, and therefore command 
you to state your grievances, that I 
may judge whether it is with reason 
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you raise your treasonable voice 
against the dear, delightful, capricious 
power styled fashion. Who but a 
Goth would resist it ?” 

“ Excuse me; but I rather incline 
to think it was the Goths who first 
introduced fashion. Certain it is, at 
least, that it never existed before 
they made their appearance. To 
classical antiquity it was altogether 
unknown ; the ‘classical languages 
have no name for it; neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans appear to 
have had any idea of it.” 

“So I must suppose; otherwise 
they would certainly have deified it, 
and erected altars and fanes in its 
honour.” 

“ Of course, had it been only to 
propitiate it as they were wont to do 
Nemesis and the Furies.” 

“ T begin to think it is my turn to 
retreat now. Why, Sir 'T——, you 
are scandalously satirical to-day. 
However, I think that, had such been 
the case, you would have done ex- 
cellently well as the high-priest ap- 
pointed to deprecate the baleful in- 
tinence of the malicious deity.” 

“Your ladyship’s retreat, I per- 
ceive, is quite a Parthian one; and 
although the shaft is hurled at my- 
self, I cannot but admire the dex- 
terity of your aim.” 

“ Well then, let it be a truce, Sir 
T ,at once. But surely, whether 
they recognised such a thing as fash- 
ion, the ancients had their fashions as 
well as we moderns!” 

“ Dress and costume are one thing, 
and fashion another and widely dit- 
ferent one. Among the ancients the 
modes of dress were as little subject 
to variation as were the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Gradual changes 
there might be, and undoubtedly 


were; but there were few or none of 


those sudden revolutions — nothing 
of that constant succession of muta- 
tions which nowadays prevail, when 
one form of dress is quickly discarded 
for another, not for the sake of im- 
provement, but merely for novelty 
and change.” 

“Improvement, I must confess, 
has nothing to do with such matters ; 
yet, let a fashion be ever so monstrous 
in itself, one must fall into it, or else 
pass for an antediluvian in taste.” 

“ There lies the mischief; for taste 
—good taste at least—is left entirely 
out of the question. That would not 
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sanction change without something 
or other to recommend it, whereas 
fashion is as ready to adopt a change 
decidedly for the worse as the con- 
trary, and welcome even deformity, 
out of mere weariness of what is 
beautiful.” 

“Tt may be so; nevertheless it is 
certain that the most preposterous 
fashions do please so long as they 
continue in vogue. Hardly, then, 
can you mean to assert that there can 
be any standard of taste in such mat- 
ters—any other criterion of merit 
than the reigning fashion itself.” 

“There I must beg leave to dissent 
from your ladyship. I do conceive 
that, if not recognised, there is some 
sort of standard; else how does it 
happen that, among the various modes 
of attire now quite discarded, and of 
which we consequently judge toler- 
ably free from the prejudice of habit, 
some appear decidedly preferable to 
others, in proportion, too, as they 
approach that standard which we 
must suppose to exist, or to influ- 
ence our feeling. Were it not so, 
every mode of dress would be equally 
¢ frightful '—that, I think, is the epi- 
thet—when once laid aside ; whereas, 
we readily acknowledge that some 
which have long been disused, and 
others which have never been in 
fashion among ourselves, are more or 
less graceful, noble, or picturesque. 
Such was the costume of the Greeks, 
such, also, that of many of the Ori- 
entals, and in the portraits of Titian, 
and the paintings of many of the 
Italian masters, the dresses may fre- 
quently be said to be fait a peindre.” 

“T perceive the point you are lead- 
ing me to. I was rather too precipi- 
tate, I must confess, in my observa- 
tion; for there certainly is a very 
wide difference between the old- 
JSashioned and the antique, including 
the other instances you have referred 
to; yet it would be not a little diffi- 
cult, I suspect, to define in what it 
consists, there being numerous varie- 
ties almost contradictory to each 
other, yet each having something to 
recommend it.” 

“ Most certainly, it would be a labo- 
rious task to point out systematically 
all the instances requisite to elucidate 
a formal theory on the subject. The 
doctrine, however, may be reduced 
to an aphorism—that dress is be- 
coming in proportion as it is natural, 
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and natural, in proportion as it ac- 
commodates itself to, and exhibits 
the human figure; while whatever 
tends to disguise it, and to alter its 
proportions, is repugnant to sound 
taste, let custom be ever so much in 
its favour.” 

“Ah! vous étes orfévre, M. la 
Josse! You are now speaking only 
with a view to your own art, Sir 
‘T——-; still, without questioning the 
soundness of your doctrine, I must 
say that it would be greatly too strict 
for practice, did not the generalisation 
of your language admit of its being 
construed with most convenient lax- 
ity. It strikes me, too, that you 
artists entertain a singular affection 
for a species of costume which does 
not very well accord with the precept 
you have just laid dow n.’ 

* Tow so, madam ?’ 

“Why, if propriety in dress con- 
sists in its conforming to the natural 
shape of the body, are not those 
loose, ample, voluminous draperies 
in which historical painters delight 
to invest their figures decidedly un- 
natural? At least, I do not see how 
you can defend them without ac- 


knowledging that your theory 
either incorrect or incomplete.” 
“Though I was not exactly pre- 


pared for such an objection, I must 
confess that it is cleverly urged; 
nevertheless, fatal as it appears to 
be, a little explanation will clear it 
away. Such drapery does in fact 
accommodate itself to the body quite 
as much, or even more, than many 
dresses which actually encase it, yet 
display its outline harshly and arti- 
ficially. Loose, flowing areaee, be 
it ever so voluminous, if well dis- 
posed, and not so put on as to muffle 
up the figure, so completely accom- 
modates itself to the motion of the 
body and limbs, that its masses and 
folds shape themselves accordingly. 
Hence it possesses that variety, natu- 
ralness, and freedom, which, together 
with breadth of light and shade, and 
play of surface, render it, next to the 
nude figure, the most appropriate for 
the pencil, and the best calculated to 
diley the artist's skill. There is 
that movement in it which it is al- 
most impossible to impart to any 
other kind of attire.” 

“My good Sir T——, you have 
now put yourself quite into buckram, 
haye so completely arrayed, invested, 
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I may say encased yourself in ar- 
mour, in the panoply of art, that I 
cannot pretend to combat w ith you. 
All then I hope. is, that as far as 
possible—as far as the refractory na- 
ture of modern dress allows—you 
have proceeded in the picture you 
are now working upon according to 
your own notions, and the doubtless 
very excellent principles you have 
attempted to explain to me; for in 
that case I shall be certain that it will 
give satisfaction, or, if it should not, 
the fault will be neither in the artist 
nor his sitter, but in the ignorance 
and bad taste of the world.” 

“T have seldom pleased myself bet- 
ter; not that I pretend to have done 
justice to my subject in every respect. 
Posterity will accuse me of having 
flattered the original, while your lady- 
ship’s acquaintance will feel that I 
have hardly come up to the truth.” 

“ Now, upon my word, Sir T 
were any of my acquaintance here, 
they would say, and very justly too, 
that posterity will be pertectly in the 
right should they lay flattery to your 
charge. I hope, however, you do 
not intend to charge me for it, at 
least not for the ‘flattery of your 
tongue; it will be quite enough to 
pay for that of your palette. “I am 
afraid I have been guilty of a pun, 
or of what looks very much like one. 
I beg, therefore, to assure you that 
pun-pumping and pun-pumpers are 
my aversion. 

“That I can very well believe, 
since no one can better dispense with 
that vulgar substitute for wit than 
Lady Somermere. Yet, although 
consider punning most detestable as a 
habit, an occasional play upon words 
is what no one need be ashamed of.” 

“Trusting that you are sincere in 
your opinion, I will dismiss the mat- 
ter, and so proceed, if you please, 
with what you were going to say 
when I interrupted you.” 

“TI was about to observe that I 
have endeavoured to adhere as closely 
as possible to the principles of art, 
preserving in the attire of the figure 
that richness and simplicity which 
are so fascinating to the eye.” 

“Tn attempting to reconcile those 
two antagonistic qualities, it will be 
well, I fancy, if you have not neu- 
tralised both.” 

“ Pardon me, but they are not so 
contradictory as your ladyship seems 
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to imagine, or rather, as popular 
language would lead us to suppose. 
According to that, simplicity 1s op- 
posed to richness and ornament, and, 
if not understood as altogether ex- 
cluding decoration, is regarded as 
consistent with only a slight degree 
of it; whereas it is really compatible 
with the most studied embellishment, 
and the most costly materials, pro- 
vided they be made to contribute to 
unity of effect.” 

“Unity is, I believe, one of the 
favourite terms of you artists, which 
every body who aspires to the repu- 
tation of a cognoscente is presumed to 
understand; but here, unter vier 
augen, as the Germans say, I make no 
scruple of confessing that I do not 
pledge myself to understand it, and 
will, therefore, thank you for some 
explanation.” 

* Let me, then, illustrate it by refer- 
ring you to the holyday attire of some 
rustic belle, which, if we may credit 
poetical description, ought to be the 
exemplar of perfect simplicity; and 
were simplicity and homely neatness 
the same thing, the poets would be 
tolerably correct: yet what harsh- 
ness of contour in the forms, what 
stiffness throughout, and what patch- 
work intermixture of ill-assorted co- 
lours, will generally be found in such 
costume! Whereas, in this robe of 
deep-coloured velvet, disposed in free 
playful folds, and accompanied by 
nothing more than a magnificent 
jewelled zone, there is far greater 
simplicity, because there is greater 
agreement of form and colour, more 
decided opposition, but, at the same 
time, greater coherence and continu- 
ity as regards surface—more single- 
ness of effect; and instead of a mul- 
tiplicity of jarring and insignificant 
parts, which is a very different thing 
from variety, the ensemble declares 
itself to the eye at once. It is this 
refined species of simplicity that cap- 
tivates a cultivated taste.” 

“ Well, if you will give a course of 
lectures on the philosophy and «s- 
thetics of dress, I will exert all my 
patronage in their support. Some 
of my friends might be benefited by 
them. But I see you would consider 
it quite infra dig., therefore I must be 
content in being so far enlightened 
by you, while my acquaintance con- 
tinue in darkness. Jlowever, with- 
out badinage, I conjecture from what 
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you have just said, Sir T——, that 
you do not give the Quaker sect 
much credit for their notions of sim- 
plicity; nor are you, perhaps, dis- 
posed to bestow unqualified admira- 
tion on the taste of their antipodes— 
the milliners and marchandes des nou- 
veautés.” 

“Perfectly correct. The drab- 
suited gentry require not portrait- 
painters, but mere face - painters ; 
and, like their dress, their faces are 
so methodically uniform, so prim, 
and so devoid of individual charac- 
ter and expression, that, otherwise 
than by writing their names, it would 
hardly be possible to distinguish 
one individual from another. What 
is termed Quaker simplicity is, in 
my opinion, rather the caricature of 
simplicity, at least as far as dress is 
concerned. Studied simplicity is one 
thing, the mere undisguised affecta- 
tion of simplicity a widely different 
one. Instead of being marked by 
simplicity either in attire or demean- 
our, the ‘ Friends’ appear to me sin- 
gularly deficient in that quality, not 
because they stop short of it, but 
because they go far beyond it, push- 
ing it to extravagance, and almost 
to the verge of the ridiculous. 
Most assuredly they do not exhibit 
that which is its sine qué non—I mean 
that unconscious, unpretending ease 
which stamps it as genuine, and 
which is so irreconcilable with aught 
approaching stiffness, formality, and 
quaintness.” 

“ Spoken like an oracle! Truly it 
is amusing te observe what prim, 
demure coquetry that sect is addicted 
to: how the vanity they pretend 
to abjure betrays itself. I am de- 
lighted, too, to find I may now 
safely assert, on your authority, that 
there may be more of the artificial 
—may I say of the unnatural ?—in a 
drab bonnet than in a head-dress of 
plumes, or a tiara of jewels.” 

“Your ladyship may employ the 
latter epithet without much scruple, 
since nothing can be more unnatural, 
and at the same time more offen- 
sively harsh in its outline, than such 
a formal piece of head-gear as a 
Quakeress’s bonnet. 

“Nay, you are getting quite se- 
vere ; still, I suspect, there is some 
truth in what you say, and most as- 
suredly the drab-coloured race can- 
not find much favour in a painter's 
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eye. 
to be subjects for the pencil.” 

“Yes, and their soberness has too 
much the air of being ‘ put on;’ it 


They are infinitely too sober 


is too forced and artificial. For my 
part, I wonder they do not affect to 
be scandalised at Nature herself for 
the luxuriance of hues and the pro- 
digality of tints she spreads over 
creation, both animate and inanimate, 
for her gorgeous skies and delicately 
pencilled flowers. ‘To please their 
taste, the good dame ought to shew 
herself more modest by turning an 
arrant drab !” 

“ Now I ought to call out, ‘O fie!’ 
at the very naughty meaning you 
have given that last word; yet, were 
1 to do so, I might only convince you 
of want of delicacy in making a 
shocking impropriety out of a mere 
lively sally. I therefore prefer put- 
ting in a good word for the Quakers, 
and say that at any rate you must 
admire their scrupulous neatness, 
even though it may not be a merit 
that finds much favour with you 
artists, inasmuch as it is not particu- 
larly conducive to the picturesque.” 

‘*By no means do I undervalue 
neatness in itself. It is an excellent 
every-day virtue, but, as relates either 
to beauty or to art, quite a negative 
recommendation. It is the absence 
of what is offensive, rather than the 
presence of what is actually attract- 
lve.” 

“T understand you; you mean to 
say that it excites no more emotion 
than a sheet of blank yee or a 
virgin canvass, in which there is 
certainly nothing to censure, neither 
is there any thing to commend.” 

“Just so. Accordingly we may 
observe that it is seldom adverted to 
as a merit where there is any degree 
of positive beauty, or any pretension 
to taste. For instance, we may feel 
great satisfaction at finding a cottage 
perfectly cleanly and neat, or be 
pleased with the trimness and good 
order of a small garden-plot; but 
who would think of praising a splen- 
did saloon for its neatness, or the 
scenery of a Stowe or a Piercefield, 
for no better reason ?” 

“No one in his senses, that is 
certain. The neat, then, it should 
seem, bears the same relation to the 
beautiful or the elegant, that un- 
adorned prose does to poetry, or mere 
plain good sense to polished wit.” 
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“Your ladyship has illustrated 
my meaning most happily. Neatness, 
in fact, implies also that degree of 
homeliness which, were it not for 
such recommendation, would excite 
no ‘agreeable feeling; and if the 
Quakers can be content with such 
qualified praise for the virtue upon 
which they pique themselves, they 
are welcome to it; but let me not 
hear them quoted as exemplars of 
good taste, or even simplicity, either 
in their dress or their speech.” 

“Well, I will not contradict you ; 
because what you say serves to put 
me in good-humour with myself, and 
to convince me that there are other 
affectations besides those of people of 
fashion. At the same time we must 
allow that of the Quakers to be an 
exceedingly harmless species of affec- 
tation, since it is, most indisputably, 
perfectly non-contagious. There is no 
occasion to enforce any quarantine 
laws against it. My own sex are in 
no danger of being infected by it; 
and yours, I suspect, quite as little 
Many people have a silly habit of 
declaiming outrageously against those 
errors from which the least mischief is 
to be apprehended. Now, for my 
part, though I am a sad giddy 
creature myself, I am not at all 
alarmed lest the world should be- 
come over-virtuous and precise, or 
lest it should so completely renounce 
its follies that I and those like me 
will be left in a most humiliating 
minority —degraded, in fact, to the 
uncomfortable rank of mere oddities. 
No; I am quite satisfied that such 
change will not take place during my 
existence, though I should livetocom- 
pute it, like the sibyl, by centuries, 
—and aprés nous le déluge! But 
come, to quit this prosing strain, and 
return to what we were speaking of, 
are you not of opinion, Sir T ‘ 
that although the Quaker garb is 
very unmanageable for the pencil, 
there is infinitely more mischief in 
millinery ?—is it not even so?” 

“ T am almost inclined to think so. 
To have to paint millinery, 4 la ri- 
gueur, is one of the miseries of por- 
trait-painting. However, it gives me 
no particular concern, because Iam 
determined never to be concerned in 

rpetrating any enormity of the 

ind. By millinery I mean that flut- 
ter of indescribable frippery which, 
besides being unmanageable on can- 
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vass, being compounded almost in- 
variably according to mere whim, 
becomes positively ridiculous as soon 
as it ceases to be fashionable ; not that 
but by chance there may be some- 
thing which, when all the trumpery 
and exerescences have been pruned 
away and the whole sobered down, 
will suit an artist's purpose very 
well.” 

“ T must confess I should not care 
to have a portrait that looked like a 
magnified print of ‘ Fashions ;’ un- 
less, indeed, I could afford to sit to 
you every month for a fresh one.” 

* And in that case I should be 
most ungrateful were I to quarrel 
with millinery.” 

“T believe you, Sir T——! and 
that, too, without taking any very 
great compliment to myself. Do you 
not, however, allow that, in spite of 
all its see-saw fluctuations, the mo- 
dern style of female dress exhibits 
some improvement upon that of the 
last century ?” 

“ Most decidedly. Its occasional 
absurdities in such monstrosities as 
Brobdignagian bonnets, which, how- 
ever, do not concern us portrait- 
painters, and sleeves wherein a Fal- 
staff might ensconce himself,—they 
are certainly bad enough ; neverthe- 
less, no artists of any judgment would 
think of copying such preposterous 
extremes when he can reject them 
without deviating from the general 
costume of the period, or putting his 
sitters into masquerade. It was very 
different in the time of Reynolds. 
In those days of hair-powder and 
enormous head-dresses—of stiff stays, 
stomachers, and ruffles, of high- 
heeled shoes and buckles—there was 
no alternative but either to paint a 
lady so artificially disguised, or actu- 
ally disguise her from her acquaint- 
ance by metamorphosing her into a 
Muse, a shepherdess, or a gipsy. As 
a portrait-painter, Sir Joshua may 
be said to have fallen on truly un- 
fortunate times. He did all he could 
to keep down the non-offensive im- 
proprieties of dress; but the whole 
system of it was then in such exceed- 
ingly bad taste, that were it not for 
their interest as likenesses, for the 
grace he bestowed on his figures, and 
for the charms of hiscolouring and ex- 
ecution, many of his female portraits 
would now be considered ‘ frights.’” 

“ That I can very well believe. I 
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recollect having seen a portrait by 
him of the celebrated Mrs. Robin- 
son ; and it struck me that the lady 
looked very much like a pretty doll, 
with something like a bishop's wig 
on!” 

“ Yes; and in my opinion a judge's 
wig would become your sex quite 
as well, were it not that you are 
generally allowed, I believe, to have 
more divinity in your faces than 


judgment in your heads.” 


“ Now were it possible for me to 
be grave, I would certainly frown at 
that particularly saucy speech. How- 
ever, I will overlook the malicious- 
ness of it for its humour. As to the 
wigs themselves, you have my leave 
to abuse them as much as you please. 
But how do you fancy white muslin, 
Sir T-——? Is it not very inno- 
cent-looking attire ?” 

“ As innocent as insipidity can 
make it. No, Lady Somermere, none 
of your aguish, flabby white muslin, 
for me. It is quite enough to see it ; 
to have to paint it is intolerable. I 
would almost as lief put a high- 
crowned cap, d la Charlotte Smith, on 
a lady’s head, as put her into a dress 
of that colour and material. One 
can positively make nothing of it. 
What should be folds are mere 
stringy lines, harsh and cutting ; and 
do what you will, the whole effect is 
flat, meagre, and chilly. It is true a 
fine woman will look well in almost 
any dress, but then she does so in 
spite of it. Yet, when we apply 
criticism to dress, we are to consider 
whether it sets off the wearer, and 
not whether the wearer sets off the 
dress. What pleases only because 
it happens to be the fashion has 
merely a temporary adventitious 
value attached to it, conferred upon 
it by the stamp of fashion ; and when 
that stamp is no longer affixed to it, 
it becomes mere Brummagen. ‘That, 
on the contrary, which is intrinsically 
beautiful may become obsolete and 
want the signature of fashion to give 
it currency; but it must ever please 
all persons of correct taste, all who 
are capable of discriminating between 
the genuine and the fictitious. I 
think, therefore, I may say, that 
let the fashion change ever so much, 
the style of dress in this portrait 
will always be admired as elegant 
and becoming.” 

“ And the likeness, Sir T——>; 
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do you feel equally satisfied as to 
that ?” 

“ Yes; because unless I greatly 
deceive myself, there is that which 
is by far the most essential part of 
likeness, and also the most difficult 
to catch.” 

“ And pray what may that be? 
for I suppose you have some par- 
ticular name for it.” 

“ Merely a very homely mono- 
syllable— Look! ‘This implies more 
than resemblance of features alone, it 
meaning the characteristic expression 
of the whole countenance, including 
that of the person also. As to achieve 
this is one of the greatest difficulties 
of portraiture, so, when achieved, it 
— a force of life and verity to 

icture that makes itself instantly 
fe t, whether we happen to know the 
original or not.’ 

“Without doubt. Yet how do 
you reconcile such degree of indivi- 
dual truth with that intermixture of 
the ideal which, according to some, 
ought to be aimed at, even in por- 
traiture at least in the higher walks 
of it ?” 

“ Very easily; because in such 
works the ideal does not consist in 
the abstraction of individual likeness, 
but in concentrating into a focus, as 
it were, all the separate personal 
traits, so as thereby to produce a 
more vivid impression, and, if I may 
so style it, a more intense and poetic 
likeness than an exact transcript from 
the original, at any single instant, 
would afford. Such, at least, is my 
interpretation of the matter.” 

“In other w ords, you mean to say 
that the ideal is attained in portrai- 
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ture when the countenance and the 
ensemble are rendered the index of 
the mind and disposition, those latent 
workings of them being drawn out, 
which, though intuitively felt by all 
(for we are all more or less phy- 
siognomists by nature), are so vague 
and shifting, that it requires con- 
summate mastery of both hand and 
eye to define them upon canvass.” 

“ Your ladyship has explained if 
most felicitously, perhaps almost too 
well, since you will now be trying 
my performance by a test it will 
hardly endure.” 

“ You need not be apprehensive ; 
if it will but endure the test of my 
own mirror, I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied. As to what the critics will say 
of your work, that is entirely your 
affair, Sir T , none of mine.” 

“ Depend upon it there is that in 
this picture which will mollify the 
most Cerberus - tempered critic of 
them all.” 

“ Well, then, since it is determined 
that I am to be hanged —that is, 
hung up in effigy at Somerset House, 
I have only to request that your 
hanging committee will perform their 
office as gently as possible, and rather 
with proper consideration for my 
humility than for the exalted merits 
of your performance. I assure you, 
Sir T——, I have no ambition to be 
exalted to a level with the upper- 
most ranks in your Great Room, but 
shall be well content with a place 
among the middling classes. So I 
hope to be put as near your equator 
—your line, you call it—as possible.” 

Canpiwes. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND TIIINGS, 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY 
No. VIII. 


LAFAYETTE, 


Part I. 


Wuen first I saw Lafayette, he had 
arrived at that period of life so 
exquisitely portrayed by the 
“ Preacher,” “ When the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and the 
strong men shall bow themselves, 
and the grinders cease because they 
are few, and those that look out of 
the windows be darkened.” Born 
in 1757, he had arrived at the good 
old age of seventy-two when in 1829 
I first looked on him in the Chamber 
of Deputies. And yet although the 
events which he had witnessed, and 
the transactions in which his life had 
been mixed up, had been of so ex- 
citing and extraordinary a character 
as to have’ bowed to the earth any 
man of sensibility and enthusiasm, he 
appeared calm and composed though 
the thunder of an approaching revo- 
lution might once more be heard in 
the distance, and though all was com- 
motion, anxiety, and apprehension. 
And, as I looked on his time-beaten 
face, and thought of his surprising 
career,—as I called to my memory 
the rage, vehemence, disorder, anar- 
chy, regicide, bloodshed, war, and 
rapine, he had witnessed,—I asked 
myself this question, “ What can be 
the reason of, or to what are we to 
ascribe the fact, that Lafayette is 
even still in the vigour of life, in 
perfect enjoyment of all his faculties, 
untouched by events which would 
have paralysed and subdued the ma- 
jority of mankind ; and how is it that 
there he is, talking with his old 
friends, Lamarque and Salverte, 
quite as gay as if he were seventeen 
instead of seventy-two, and quite 
as composed and satisfied as if France 
were in a state of calm instead of 
agitation, and of confidence instead 
of anxiety?” And really there was 
but one way in which I could account 
for such results; and that was, that 
Lafayette seldom, if ever, allowed 
public events to disturb his private 
and family repose. The common 
saying, “ ‘That such a man takes no- 


thing to heart,” so perfectly expresses 
that which I distinctly mean to affirm 
of Lafayette, that, at the risk of being 
accused of adopting a vulgarism, I 
do not hesitate to apply it to his 
character. I am aware that in the 
earlier years of his life some acts 
which I cannot but commend ap- 
peared to denote an amount of en- 
thusiasm and of heart which would 
go far to neutralise this explanation ; 
but when those acts and his own 
defence come to be examined a little 
closely, it will be found that he acted 
not from feeling or impulse, but from 
circumstances which he could not 
control, or from a deliberate deter- 
mination that the steps he would 
take would, on the whole, be best to 
forward his own views and add to his 
own fame. At the same time it would 
be most unjust not to admit that 
Lafayette indulged not in the excesses 
of his epoch, and restrained, rather 
than excited, all sanguinary preten- 
sions; but he never clearly saw or 
understood the logical results of his 
own measures, and, reasoning with 
weakness, or not reasoning closely, he 
pursued courses which were sure, 
philosophically, to lead to certain ends, 
which ends he did not desire. 

But there he sat in the Chamber 
of Deputies with a by no means ex- 
pressive physiognomy, and, indeed, 
not at all in external appearance an 
interesting man. Still he embodied, 
as it were, the Revolution, and each 
silver hair seemed to mark an event, 
and to read a lesson. As I watched 
his playful smiles whilst he was con- 
versing with the friends whom I have 
already named, I retraced, in my 
mind's eye, his prodigious history. 
The following is a rapid sketch, and 
will form the first part of my remi- 
niscences. 

I dwell not on the particulars of his 
birth, which soon followed the death 
of his father, who was killed at the 
battle of Minden; nor do I stay to 
notice his education in Auvergne, 
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with tender and revered relatives ; 
nor to describe his removal at twelve 
years of age to a college at Paris, 
where he lost his virtuous mother, 
and where the death of her father 
rendered wealthy the young La- 
fayette, although he had been born, 
comparatively speaking, poor, Nor 
will [ present the line of ancestry of 
which he was proud, or the “ crosses” 
and “ orders” of his father as colonel 
of the Grenadiers of France, and 
Chevalier de Saint Louis. Nor even 
shall I more than allude to those 
schoolboy successes “ inspired,” ac- 
cording to his own oft-repeated 
words, “ by the love of glory, and 
sometimes disturbed by that of 
liberty.” Suffice it to say, that at 
fifteen he entered into the regiment 
of the Black Musqueteers, and at the 
age of sixteen was married. Even 
at that early period his self-love and 
self-conceit, for it is not uncharitable 
thus to write, gave a direction to his 
mind and conduct by no means com- 
mendable, and rendered him no ac- 
ceptable visitor either at court or in 
the upper circles of society. Two 
years after his marriage, the troubles 
in America gave a settled direction 
to his future life, and his boyish pre- 
judices in favour of republicanism, 
as his not less boyish aversion to 
Great Britain, conducted him across 
the Atlantic, and caused his name to 
be enrolled amongst the authors of 
what has been termed “ American 
Independence.” It was then that 
he placed on his arms for & device, 
* Cur non?” This phrase in itself 
confirmed the view 1 have taken of 
hischaracter. He did not ask “ why” 
he, a young French officer, should 
enlist in the service of rebel colonists, 
but simply, “ why not?” ie. how 
would his life be affected by it, 
his fortune, his future fame, the re- 
putation of his family? It was all 
the argument of negation, not of en- 
thusiasm. 

[ shall not stop to ridicule the 
importance which Lafayette always 
attributed to his negotiations with 
Mr. Deane for his departure for 
America, nor to laugh at his own de- 
claration, made with all imaginable 
solemnity, that “the secrecy with 
which this negotiation and his pre- 
parations were made appeared almost 
a miracle ;” just as though “minis- 
ters, French spies, and English spies,” 
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had nothing better to do than to look 
after a boyish face of nineteen with 
the name of Lafayette. Of his pur- 
chase and fitting out a vessel I merely 
observe that thronghout the whole 
proceeding there was a marked ego~ 
tism in his conduct, and that all were 
subjected, though only twenty years 
of age, to his directions, as all were 
exposed to the consequences of his 
folly. But after some obstacles had 
been overcome and opposition en- 
countered, he arrived at Charles- 
town, proceeded to Philadelphia, re- 
paired to the Congress, and, to 
prevent his offer of services from 
being refused, which he had many 
reasons for apprehending would be 
the case, he “ exacted” two favours: 
one, to serve at his own expense, and 
the other to serve at first as volun- 
teer. In this proceeding there was 
much of adroitness, if you will, but 
there was nothing of real heart or 
enthusiasm. He perceived that the 
Americans received him coldly, and 
were displeased with the pretensions, 
and disgusted with the conduct, of 
many Frenchmen; so he resorted 
to this scheme in order to prevent 
the total failure of his plans. A life 
of admirable French society, of do- 
mestic virtue, of relative affection, of 
letters and the fine arts, or of regular 
and approved service in the army of 
the king, did not suit his self-love 
and his self-conceit ; and now that he 
had obstinately resolved, contrary to 
the advice of every one who took an 
interest in him, to be a great man 
amongst rebels, rather than an ordi- 
nary man amongst loyal and patri- 
otic subjects, he was compelled to 
submit to ask the favour of being 
allowed to serve as a volunteer, and 
without being paid, to the American 
rebels in revolt against their mother 
country. This line of conduct La- 
fayette thought “ glorious,” and his 
example has been spoken of for more 
than three-quarters of a century as 
worthy of imitation and of praise ; 
but the causes, the origin, the secret 
springs of his decisions and ac- 
tions, have too often been disregarded 
or kept in the background. In the 


sketch of his American life, drawn 
with his own hand, may be perceived 
very numerous proofs of his sys- 
tematic and calculating conduct, and 
in those will be also discovered a 
clue to his whole career. 


When 
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Washington affected to be ashamed 
to exhibit his ragged and almost 
naked troops to “ an officer who had 
just quitted the French army,” La- 
fayette replied, coolly and unre- 
servedly, “It is to learn, and not to 
teach, that I came hither.” ‘This 
was a specimen of his artful diplo- 
macy. And although, for the sake 
of effect, the young marquis had in- 
sisted on being an unpaid volunteer, 


still he remained by the side of 


Washington, that his name might 
not be mixed up with the péle-méle 
of the mass of the warriors. And 
when wounded in September 1777, 
he demanded to be conveyed to “ the 
fugitive Congress,” all modest men 
blushed for the lad of twenty, and 
thought ill of his arrogance; and, to 
adopt his own words (so little respect 
had he for the laws, either of hu- 
manity or for the dictates of common 
sense), whilst he was confined to his 
bed, suffering from his wound, at- 
tended by the Moravian brethren, 
he, whilst listening to their sermons, 
planned setting Europe and Asia in 
a flame!” Pian after plan he sug- 
gested to the French court, and 
letter after letter he transmitted to 
De Maurepas; but at Versailles he 
was regarded as a mere wrong-headed 
youth, who, being averse to the re- 
straints of civilised and monarchical 
society and good life, had resolved 
on wasting his time and his trea- 
sures on the rebellion of the New 
World. No replies were sent to his 
communications. No notice was 
taken of his attempts to indulge his 
own vanity and give importance to 
his own name ; and for a long pe- 
riod the walls of his humble hospital 
with the Moravians echoed no praises 
but those pronounced by himself on 
his own talents, his own acquire- 
ments, and his own conduct. 

One of the schemes he devised, and 
which he always thought supremely 
ingenious, was that the French go- 
vernor of the windward islands 
should attack the English islands 
under American colours. M. de 
Bouillé, the French governor, trans- 
mitted the advice to Versailles, but 
the court treated it with contempt, 
as it did also his suggestion that an 
enterprise against the English fac- 
tories should be also undertaken 
under American colours. Lafayette 
was always apt to repeat when speak- 
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ing of this portion of his history, 
that De Maurepas said of him, “ Oh, 
the young wrong-head, he would 
unfurnish the palace if he could to 
serve his friends the Americans. He 
is the most obstinate young man | 
ever met with.” 

A small military affair on Sandy 
Point, at which he undoubtedly dis- 
played some valour, gained for him a 
name in the then wandering Congress ; 
and on the Ist of December, 1777, it 
passed a vote, “That it would be 
extremely agreeable to it to see the 
Marquis of Lafayette at the head of 
a division.” 

“TI have defeated Lord Corn- 
wallis,” Lafayette wrote home to his 
friends in Paris, “I shall never lead 
on the troops to victory or death.” 
‘The fact was that Lord Cornwallis 
thought the troops headed by La- 
fayette were really the corps of 
General Greene, and lost some fifty 
or sixty men in the course of a pru- 
dential retreat to the neighbourhood 
of Gloucester. There the successes 
of the French army terminated! but 
the momentary achievement supplied 
him with materials for self-gratula- 
tion and for hope. 

The vanity of Lafayette, which 
was the ruling passion of his life, was, 
perhaps, never more displayed than 
when he wrote the following sen- 
tence: “General Washington never 
placed unlimited confidence in any 
person but myself; because for me 
alone confidence sprung from warm 
affectim.” ‘The character of Wash- 
ington was not one of a confiding na- 
ture; but his calm, cool manner of 
viewing events and individuals often, 
doubtless, led him to wish that he were 
less troubled by the young French 
marquis. And yet who can wonder 
that at some periods of the struggle 
Washington caught at straws; for 
at the commencement of the year 
1778 he had only a paper money to 
aid him, which was counterfeited by 
the English, and discredited by the 
Americans; the people were indig- 
nant at the amount of taxes they had 
to defray ; the army was in the most 
wretched plight; the weather was 
singularly inclement ; and the Con- 
gress was divided into two factions. 
So bad was the state of affairs, that 
Washington even concealed from the 
Congress the number of troops of 
which the rebel army was composed. 
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Thus the young Frenchman afforded 
some sort of consolation to the Ame- 
rican generals from time to time, by 
his predictions that France would 
make a diversion in this direction, 
and would aid a movement in that 
quarter; but all his despatches re- 
mained unanswered by his own go- 
vernment, and he had very often the 
mortification of hearing the question, 
“Well, marquis, what news have 
you from Versaiiles ?” 

But Lafayette, young as he was, 
had already passed the Rubicon ; and 
the Congress appointed him, in Janu- 
ary 1778, to take the command of an 
expedition against Canada. Again 
he exemplified his accustomed pru- 
dence and cunning; for, to save him- 
self from the disgrace of defeat, he 
insisted that he should be subor- 
dinate to General Washington, and 
that he should address all his de- 
spatches to that officer. He had in this 
plan two objects toaccomplish, the first 
to continue to stand well with the 
American commander, and “have 
friends at court,” and the next, to 
shelter himself beneath the name of 
Washington, should unexpected dis- 
asters arise to himself and his troops. 
On his arrival at Albany, he found, 
however, that he had undertaken a 
hopeless enterprise, and he resigned 
the command, and abandoned the 
expedition, rather than compromise 
that future fame which he ever be- 
lieved he should attain. 

The aversion of Lafayette to Great 
Britain was neither well principled, 
reasonable, nor justifiable. Person- 
ally, he owed nothing but respect 
and gratitude to the English. Asa 
Frenchman, he had no motives for 
his hate. His adoption of the Ame- 
rican cause was solely the result of 
vanity and caprice. Ile felt that at 
home he would be an ordinary young 
noble, and nothing more; but that 
in America he would be regarded 
with respect, enthusiasm, wonder. 
So he hated England for the sake of 
himself, and administered the “oath 
of renunciation” to countless savages 
who could not understand him, in 
order that he might write in his own 
peculiarly egotistical manner,— 


‘It is singular that the oath of re- 
nunciation to Great Britain and her 
king, which every one employed in the 
Continental service was obliged to take 
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at that time, should have been adminis. 
tered in one half ofthe United States by a 
Frenchman of twenty years of age.” 


Singular, indeed! but how very 
depressed and deficient must have 
been the cause and the army which 
had recourse to such an expedient to 
excite the enthusiasm of the savages ! 
The disappointment felt by Lafayette 
when bills of conciliation passed the 
British houses of parliament, and 
which disappointment he could not 
conceal, demonstrated how selfish 
were his sentiments and his acts with 
regard to the American war. He 
wrote every where against the conci- 
liatory measures, as well as against 
every commissioner; and he sought, 
by every possible means, to inflame 
the minds of the members of the 
Congress against any arrangement. 
Why was this? Had he been per- 
sonally injured or nationally offend- 
ed? Had France at that period 
taken any interest, as a nation, in the 
American struggle? No. Then 
why was Lafayette so personally 
anxious to prevent peace between 
Great Britain and her colonies; and 
why did he on every occasion seek to 
add fuel to the fire? The answer, 
and the only answer, must be, be- 
cause he feared that peace and a set- 
tlement would give a fatal blow to 
his love of notoriety. 

At length, circumstances, at which 
I shall not even glance, for they are 
matters known to all men, led to the 
intervention of France, and to the 
arrival in the Delaware of twelve 
French vessels. That Lafayette had 
in no respect contributed to this re- 
sult is certain. Not only were his 
letters all unanswered, but orders 
had been issued by the court at 
Versailles to arrest him in the West 
Indies. Ile was regarded as a med- 
dling and troublesome youth, who 
had compromised the French name, 
and might injure French reputation. 

When d’Estaing, at the period of 
which I am now writing, offered to 
Lafayette the command of two bat- 
talions, the latter declined to accept 
the proposal, although he would 
have by that step secured his rank in 
the French army. Why was this ? 
The reasons are obvious. Ile would 
have become simply a French officer, 
a general in the army of an ally, and 
would have lost those chances of 
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renown which to him were every 
thing. Lam aware that the friends and 
family of Lafayette, in answer to this 
charge, point to his declaration to the 
Congress in the autumn of 1788, that 
“whilst he believed himself free, he 
had supported the cause under the 
American banner; that his country 
was now at war, and that his ser- 
vices were first due to her; that he 
hoped to return; and that he should 
always retain his zealous interest for 
the United States?” But what is 
the reply to this declaration? That 
he was no longer looked on by the 
Americans as a being of importance ; 
that the arrival of the French troops 
and the French squadron had taken 
from him that influence which he 
had partially exercised ; that he knew 
he was no longer regarded as more 
than a private individual, a young 
man of personal courage, peculiar no- 
tions, and tolerable fortune ; and that 
“the marquis” was looked upon by 
many an American officer with feel- 
ings not at all likely to aid the cause 
to which he had attached himself. 
Still, in the Congress he had man 
friends. Washington pardoned his 
follies, and treated him as a father 
does a spoiled and an only child ; and 
the Alliance was commanded to con- 
vey him to the port of Brest. There 
he arrived, proceeded to Paris, was 
put under arrest, then became the 
nine days’ wonder of the “ Badauds,” 
was reprimanded by the king for 
having left France originally in op- 
position to his sovereign’s wishes, but 
was pardoned and liberated by his 
offended prince, and even appointed, 
through the kind exertions of the 
queen, to the command of the regi- 
ment of the king’s dragoons. 

But the ambition of “our hero’ 
was not to be so easily satisfied. He 
was not content to serve in the 
French army his king and his coun- 
try. Ile was constantly fearful of 
falling into the ordinary ranks and 
ordinary circumstances of a French 
gentleman's life, and of no longer 
attracting attention and commanding 
notice. All his acts, therefore, bore 
upon one point, and were directed to 
one end. That point was to obtain 
supplies and aid for America, in or- 
der that he might return “ as a dis- 
tinguished character” to the United 
States. The friends of the Austrian 
Alliance saw, with displeasure, that 


? 
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the American war would cause the 
refusal of the 40,000 auxiliaries sti- 
pulated by the treaty of Vienna. 
The French ministry feared the 
too great aggrandisement of the 
United States, and decidedly 
refused the conquest of Canada. 
Neckar, very wisely, dreaded the 
expense, and Maurepas was weary of 
the whole subject. But the latter 
statesman was afterwards persuaded 
to believe that, perhaps, peace might 
be obtained by making an attempt on 
England; and Lafayette and Paul 
Jones organised an expedition in 
which the latter was to command the 
marines, and which expedition was to 
transport a body of troops, bearing 
the American banner, upon the coast 
of England, and to levy contributions 
to supply the Americans with the 
money that the treasury of France 
was unable to afford. This is a speci- 
men of the mad scheme of Lafayette, 
which required all the authority and 
decision of the French government 
to prevent or repress. Little did the 
stripling know the character of the 
English people, when he imagined 


that such Pp aces as Liverpool and 


Bristol would have submitted to pay 
“ foreed contributions.” Lafayette 
and his marines would have met with 
the most vehement and patriotic re- 
sistance. ‘The letters he wrote at 
this period gave evidence of his bitter 
disappointment that the French go- 
vernment would not allow French 
troops to engage in such a warfare. 
Defeated in this and in various 
other projects, he at last succeeded 
in obtaining 6000 men, in the begin- 
ning of 1780, to proceed to Rhode 
Island, but commanded by Licu- 
tenant-General Rochambeau, placed 
under the orders of the American 
commander-in-chief, and only to,form 
adivision ofhis army. ‘To announce 
this success Lafayette proceeded to 
Boston, and the intelligence raised him 
in the estimation of the then down- 
cast, and almost despairing rebels. 
The situation of the American army 
could scarcely be worse; it had no 
money, and recruits therefore could 
not be raised. Lafayette demanded 
and obtained promotion, and another 
step was gained when he was placed 
at the head of a picked regiment of 
2000 men. The boy of twenty-three 
was a general! His ambition was 
now somewhat satisfied; but his 
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greatest apprehension was, that peace 
or some arrangement might take 
place. 

Lafayette’s expedition to Virginia, 
in 1781, was the boast of his life! 
Lord Cornwallis’s declaration, “ The 
boy cannot escape me,” was repeated 
by him tens of thousands of times ; 
and the subsequent declaration of 
that nobleman to Lafayette, “ I know 
your humanity towards prisoners, 
and I recommend my army to you,” 
was often made a subject of display at 
La Grange, when even half'a century 
had passed away after the events had 
occurred. 

‘The capture of York Town, which 
occasioned the downfall of the mi- 
nistry of Lord North was far from 
satisfying the hatred of Lafayette for 
the English, and his first ery was 
“To Charlestown.” ‘The Count de 
Grasse, who commanded the French 
fleet, would not, however, listen to 
the proposal, for he felt that the de- 
fence of the West Indies required his 
departure from the North American 
coast, and he was not disposed to 
gratify “the boy” at the expense of 
other and greater interests. But 
what was the conduct of Lafayette ? 
Did he remain at the head of his 
troops? Did he rest satisfied with 
success and victory as an officer? No. 
Ile rushed to the Congress, that he 
might listen to the syeophancy and 
the adulation of the Americans,— 
and then repaired to France that 
he might hear it said in his 
presence that “he was a mighty 
hero at twenty-four.” The flat- 
tery of his fellow-countrymen was 
music to his ear, and he availed 
himself of their delight at the de- 
leat of the English, to seek for 
new succour as the means of increas- 
ing his own influence and his own 
importance in the New World. I 
lave been struck, on perusing his 
correspondence, with this fact, that 
every year his letters became increas- 
ingly egotistical, less and less pa- 
triotic, less and less familiar, and 
friendly, and domestic, and more and 
more full of his own praises, his own 
fame, and his own prodigies of va- 
lour! 

“The little one” at length became 
aman, and one of influence and im- 
portance. An expedition was organ- 
ised against Jamaica, and Lafayette 
secretly sought to be named com- 
VOL. XXYUL. NO, CLXLUL. 
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mander of that island. But when 
D’Estaing proposed to Charles IIT. to 
name the marquis to that post, the 
old king replied, with some warmth, 
“T will not consent to that; he 
would make it into a republic.” 
Charles LI. knew his man; and by 
that one act of secking to be the go- 
vernor, Lafayette displayed the se- 
cret of his enthusiasm: he wished to 
be chief of Jamaica. 

The peace of Paris put an end, for 
a time, to the hopes of Lafayette, and 
he in vain sought to render himself a 
great man at Cadiz and Madrid. But 
the quiet and orderly occupations of 
a French officer, with his country at 
peace, could not satisfy the inordinate 
love of praise and of flattery which 
never for a moment forsook him; 
and at the commencement of 1784 he 
resolved to return to the United 
States, and to claim the thanks and 
bravoes of the victorious rebels! But, 
as enthusiasm for a young marquis 
cannot be eternal, he returned at the 
close of the year to Paris, and then 
began to occupy himself with the af- 
fairs of Europe. Averse to all or- 
dinary modes of acting, and to every 
thing “convenable” in his proceed- 
ings, he, a mere stripling in years, 
sought for interviews with kings and 
emperors ; presented himself at courts 
as the liberator of America; ex- 
hibited the decorations and certifi- 
cates of the “emancipated inhabit- 
ants of the New World;” and as- 
tonished weak minds by his pompous 
announcements, as well as made 
strong minds feel annoyed by his ar- 
rogance and vanity. 

‘There is a letter of his, extant ad- 
dressed to General Washington in 
October 1786, which so well illus- 
trates what I mean to convey of his 
forwardness, self-conceit, and con- 
viction that he was the hero of the 
two hemispheres, that I cannot omit 
to transcribe it. Mr. Pitt had visited 
Paris, and Lafayette had enjoyed the 
distinguished honour of being al- 
lowed to dine with him. ‘The fol- 
lowing is his own report of his own 
feclings and his ownaversions. ‘Chey 
were eminently “ anti-British: ”— 

““ My dinner yesterday weut off ex. 
tremely well. Mr, Pitt was supported 
by five Englishmen; and, Jadies in- 
cluded, there were a dozen rebels. After 
having talked a little on politics, Mr. 
Pitt set out for London, and left me 
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much delighted with his talents and cha- 
racter, which is not less remarkable than 
the part he is called upon toact. The par- 
liamentary attack prevents his stopping 
at Paris, and he pretends that he cannot 
Slatter himself with seeing me in London 
whilst England remains a monarchy. 
(What a bitter satire was this!) In 
spite of his witticism, 1 feel strongly 
tempted to go there some day. I should 
pay but little court to the king (Could the 
force of impudence go farther than this ?), 
and lean for support on the opposition. 
Since we have won the game, I own I have 
much pleasure in becoming acquainted 
with Englishmen. The humiliating cir- 
cumstances of the war previous to the 
last one, and their insolence during 
peace, made me feel a sentiment of 
aversion for them, which was only in- 
creased by the horrors with which they 
stained the American soil (audacious li- 
beller!), and the alliance of their name 
with that of tyranny, made it sound unplea- 
sant in my ears. But I am now glad to 
be thrown in their society ; and whether 
I consider myself as a Frenchman, as an 
American soldier, or even as a simple indi« 
vidual, I find myself unembarrassed in 
the midst of that haughty nation! My 
conversation is not, however, quite com- 
plete. (1n plain terms, he spoke English 
badly, and with a very marked accent.) 
Without being a sufficient coxcomb to 
treat them as personal enemies, I cannot 
forget they are inimical to French pro- 
sperity and glory; for my patriotism may 
astonish the public, as I have been told that 
my ardent feelings have already done.” 


Oh, the heartless, unworthy, 
pitiful character of this composi- 
tion! Yet it expressed all the self- 
adulation which filled his nature. 

At length came the AssemBy or 
tae Notanirs, and Lafayette, in 
1787, found himself placed in one 
of the seven committees of which 
each one was presided over by a bro- 
ther of the king or by a prince of 
the blood. The committee of which 
Lafayette was a member (there were 
144 members in all the seven) had for 
its president the Count d’ Artois, after- 
wards Charles X.! The last as- 
sembly which had been held of that 
description was during the reign of 
Henri IV.! The present was con- 
voked by royal order to meet on the 
22d of February, 1787. Lafayette 
was then thirty years of age. 

The nomination of Lafayette was a 
mistake of the court. ‘This must be 
admitted. He was the most forward, 
and the least loyal, of the members, 
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with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Bishop de Langres. He was the first 
to raise the drapeau of revolt in the 
king’s own assembly, and to declare 
that he would oblige the monarch, 
before granting him any assistance, 
to acknowledge formally what he, 
Lafayette, called “ specified constitu- 
tional principles.” But the project 
was defeated, Lafayette’s pride was 
mortified; and from that time his 
secret password and watchword, with 
the rebels of all nations, was, Li- 
serty!! But that liberty was li- 
centiousness. 

The words “ Nationat AssemBiy” 
were first pronounced by this enthu- 
siast for rebellion, and this searcher 
after renown. 

“ What, sir!” said the Count 
d’Artois, “do you ask for the con- 
vocation of the General States ?” 

“ Yes, prince, and even more than 
that!” was the reply. 

“ You wish me, then, to write, and 
tell the king that M. de Lafayette is 
now moving to convoke the General 
States ?” again inquired the count. 

“Yes, prince,” rejoined the inci- 
pient revolutionist ; and from that mo- 
ment the destinies of France were in 
peril. It was at this period that La- 
fayette being one day present at the 
Duke d’Harcourt’s, the governor of 
the Dauphin, engaged him in conver- 
sation on the books most proper to be 
placed in the hands of the young 
prince ; “ 1 believe,” said he, “ that it 
would be well for him to begin his 
history of France from the year 
1787. 

This observation should have 
opened the eyes of the court to the 
character of Lafayette, and at least 
he should have been despatched to 
America. In the Assembly of Au- 
vergne he was the same objecting, 
protesting, exciting, insubordinate 
being as in that of the Notables; 
and from vanity and upstartness he 
took the lead in insolent addresses to 
the king and to the government. He 
was in 1788 essentially the same 
man as in 1829—and afterwards in 
1832—the legal chief of an illegal 
revolt. 

Then came the assembling of the 
GENERAL States, and the transac- 
tions which occurred from May 1789 
to October 1791, that is the period of 
the Constituent Assembly, and the 
command of the N ational Guard by 
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its first chief. Ile was the first to 
_—— that the nobles of the popu- 
ar party should endeavour to repre- 
sent the commons in preference to 
the nobles; but Lafayette was de- 
feated by Mirabeau, and the former 
became a deputy of the nobility. He 
was the first to propose “a Declara- 
tion of Rights,” and to base his propo- 
sition on the “ principles of the Ame- 
rican era!” “ Nature has formed 
men free and equal!” exclaimed this 
determined rebel, and two days af- 
terwards began the attack on the 
Bastille! His arrogance was re- 
warded by the post of commander-in- 
chief of the Parisian militia, or Na- 
tional Guards! ‘Thus it ever was 
with Lafayette; he made positions 
and raised difficulties to profit by 
them himself. It was thus that La- 
fayette moved in the Constituent As- 
sembly the celebrated decree of which 
one article declared, “ that alarmed by 
the dreadful results the king’s speech 
may occasion, they will never cease 
to insist upon the removal of the 
troops, and the establishment of citi- 
zen guards !” 
he headed the civic troops he had 
thus instituted. Moreau de St. 
Méry was his agent. “ In accepting 
this honour with respect and grati- 
tude,” said the conspirator for him- 
self, and in his own interest (draw- 
ing his sword at the same moment), 
“] am prepared to sacrifice my life 
for the preservation of that invalu- 
able liberty of which you have 
deigned to confide to me the de- 
fence.” ‘That little word “me” was 
to be met with every where, in every 


action and word of his life. On this 
occasion “he” was the National 


Guards, and they were only he. 

Bailly had now been appointed 
mayor of Paris, and Lafayette com- 
mander of the civic forees. Both 
were ambitious and vain men, and 
their “ ¢rumpeters” were at once em- 
ployed in proclaiming every where 
their commands and decrees on the 
Places of public resort. How flat- 
tered was Lafayette’s vanity when on 
horseback, and with a sword in his 
hand, at the head of 200,000 men, 
composed of all the armed citizens of 
sixty districts, he received Louis XVI. 
on his return from Versailles to 
Paris. Bailly had the civility and 
politeness to say, “ These, sire, are 
the same keys that were presented 


Three days afterwards ° 








to Henri TV. He had reconquered 
his people. It is now the people 
who have reconquered their king!” 


But Lafayette was as silent as 
the grave; and his sword and 


cockade, his distant bow, and con- 
ceited appearance, were only so many 
signs and proofs of his enmity to 
royalty on the one hand, and of his 

rfect self-satisfaction on the other. 

t was Lafayette, also, who proposed 
to change the colours of France, and 
to add red and blue to the Drapeau 
“ sans tache,”—I mean the white flag 
of the Bourbons. On presenting the 
new colours at the Hétel de Ville, he 
gave vent to his hatred of all then 
existing governments, and shewed 
that at heart and soul he was a rebel. 
“T bring you a cockade,” he said, 
“that will traverse the whole world ; 
and an institution, both civil and 
military, that must triumph over the 
ancient tactics of Europe, and will 
reduce arbitrary governments to the 
alternative of being beaten, if the 
do not imitate it, and overthrown, if 
they venture to irritate it!” Hap- 
pily, in some respects, his prediction 
was not verified ;—though, alas! in 
others, it was too speedily proved to 
be true. 

The massacre of Foulon ou the 
22d July, 1789, was not directly the 
fault of Lafayette, for he made many 
efforts to rescue him from the savage 
mob of Paris; but this, and many 
other murders of political men that 
took place in the precincts of the 
capital during the time of Lafayette’s 
command, proved that he was very 
far from possessing the influence 
over the masses of which he vainly 
loved to boast. 

His resignation of the office of 
eommander-in-chief, after the mur- 
ders and horrors of the 22d July, 
was not a sincere and real resigna- 
tion. He re-accepted the post with- 
out reserve and without condition. 
He had, in fact, throughout the 
whole transaction, an eye to his own 
popularity. He knew that Europe 
would ring with the account of the 
barbarities which had been perpe- 
trated; and he wished at once to 
stand well with the lovers of order, 
but yet better with the promoters of 
the Revolution. Still it must not be 
denied that, on several occasions at 
this epoch of the Revolution, he 
calmed the passions of the mob and 
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srevented terrible disasters. Onward, 
ome rolled the full tide of the 
Revolution, aud he who had invoked 
the tempest soon became an object 
of its attack. Marat took the lead, 
and he shortly found coadjutors. In 
vain did Lafayette point to his an- 
tecedents, or place two men of colour, 
wearing the uniform of officers of the 
National Guard of St. Domingo, with 
our own Clarkson, who stil! survives 
all the men of his epoch ; and in vain 


did Lafayette attack the privileges of 


rank, fortune, and ancestry. Lis 
opinions were still not enough “in 
advance” for those who were after- 
wards to govern the destinies of 
France! 

When Lafayette learned that the 
assembly at the Hotel de Ville pro- 
posed to vote him a 
nearly 5000/. sterling as command- 
er - in - chief, he made no effort 
to oppose it; but when they merely 
decreed 2000/., he declared it was 
sufficient. This was in perfect uni- 


son with nearly all the other acts of 


his wily policy. 

The Sth and 6th of October, 1789, 
are indeed memorable in the history 
of the Revolution. It was on the 
former day, at an early hour, that a 
crowd of men and women, armed 
with pikes, burst into the Hotel de 
Ville, and committed acts of violence 
and of pillage. The city of Paris 
was soon In an uproar ; the ferment- 
ation became excessive ; and a young 
man said to Lafayette, “ My general, 
the king deceives us all, and you as 
well as others. We must depose 
him. His child shall be our king. 
You shall be regent—and all things 
will go on well!” Lafayette was 
silent! ‘The mobs increased. Seve- 
ral thousand of men and women 
proceeded with muskets and pikes to 
Versailles. Lafayette followed them ; 
and the rest of his conduct was loyal 
and honourabie. But he was then 
the Dictator! We saved the queen 
from his own mob, by kissing her 
hand on the balcony; and secured 
to the king his garde-du-corps, by 
giving to one his own cockade, and 
by embracing him. But to what 
had he reduced the monarchy, when 
he, but the other day the laughing- 
stock of Europe for his absurdities in 
America, now had to patronise the 
king and queen of France in order 
to secure them from assassination ? 


salary of 
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Iie had now arrived at. his zenith! 
Ile protected the monarchy ! 

It was then at Versailles, seated 
at the council-table, that he gave 
passports to the members of the 
royal family, for themselves and 
their suites; and, on the same morn- 
ing, the dictator signed to the king 
the pardon of the king’s guards! 

That Lafayette saved at that time 
the royal family from butchery is 
unquestionable. Every member of 
that illustrious house attested to the 
truth of this statement. But who 
had proposed those measures and 
declarations which terminated event- 
ually in the guillotine? Who had 
taught mobs ‘to assemble, to debate, 
and to decree? The man who after- 
wards was rejoiced to escape from 
the consequences of his own vanity, 
love of power, and renown. “There 
goes Cromwell the Second,” cried a 
man of the people, as Lafayette en- 
tered the _— of Versailles. And 
the Abbé Fauchet, at a later period, 
exclaimed, “ He is a French Crom- 
well.” All this was natural. La- 
fayette had proclaimed, both in acts 
and in words, that “ Insurrection is 
the most sacred of duties;” and he 
was now naturally suspected of pro- 
fiting by his own declaration. In 
reality, he was the only gainer. 

The history of the Fohemtion is 
well known. One of those scenes 
was enacted on taking the civic oath 
“upon the altar of the country,” 
which Lafayette so much loved, and 
during which, when excited almost 
to madness, the people not merely 
admired but idolised him. In Febru- 
ary 1791, these marks of adulation 
were exchanged for cries of “ Death 
to Lafayette!” and in April of the 
same year, he once more resigned 
his command of the National Guards. 

But when the king fled, when 
Lafayette was accused of favouring 
the flight, and when public fury 
threatened him, he uttered sarcasms 
against royalty, and pronounced the 
flight of Louis XVI. to be no mis- 
fortune. Whilst Danton demanded 
the head of Lafayette, the latter un- 
dertook to conduct all the measures 
necessary for arresting the monarch ; 
and when the ill-fated king re- 
turned to the capital, the commander- 
in-chief, now accused of desiring a 
republic of which he should be the 
president, confirmed the accuracy of 
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the report, by refusing to allow mili- 

tary honours to be rendered to his 
majesty. 

At length the “ Constitutional 
Act” was completed—the Constitu- 
ent National Assembly laid down its 
powers, and Lafayette withdrew 
from the National Guards. The 
men of the Revolution became too 
daring and adventurous for hin; 
intrigues against himself alarmed 
him; and he rejoiced to leave the 
capital to take charge, with Luckner 
and Rochambeau, of the three armies 
of 50,000 men each confided to their 
care. It was in France, as it was in 
America, Lafayette was wholly une- 
qual to the completion of the task he 
undertook. In America, the independ- 
ence of the United States was pro- 
claimed without him. In France, 
unable to keep the Revolution he 
had commenced within rational 
bounds, he withdrew from the scenes 
of his achievements and of his former 
popularity. 

Ilis denunciation of the Jacobins, 

his address to the National As- 
sembly, was well reasoned and just ; 
but he was far removed from their 
intrigues, and at the head of an im- 
mense army on the northern frontier 
from Dunkirk to Montmédy, he could 
dare to offend them. 

When Lafayette, however, was 
summoned to the bar of the National 
Assembly, there was something of 
dignity in his attitude ; and when he 
demanded of that assembly ample 
vengeance upon all those who had 
been concerned in the violent and 
savage acts perpetrated on the 20th 
of June, he rose for the moment to 
the character of an enlightened and 
independent citizen, but it was too 
late. le had invoked the tempest, 
and it had come at his bidding. Jour 
hundred and seven members decided 
against two hundred and twenty-four, 
that there was no ground of accusa- 
tion, and soon after only the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes remained 
faithful to Lafayette. 

At length his enemies became too 
numerous and powerful to resist ; 
and, on the 19th August, 1792, he 
had no resource left him but either 
to retract dishonourably his denun- 
ciations, to die an inglorious and un- 
availing death, or to retreat on some 
neutral territory. Lafayette did not 


hesitate as to the course he should 
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pursue, and, accompanied by Latour 
Maubourg and Alexandre Lameth, 
he and they crossed the enemy’s 
frontier, and were made prisoners by 
a party of Prussians. 

“ Fugitives from their own camp 
for the sake of royalty,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “ they might have ex- 
pected refuge in that of the allied 
kings, who were in arms for the same 
object.” It is a bold step to oppose 
any sentiment of the author of the 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, but it 
was surely most inaccurate to say 
that Lafayette and the allied sove- 
reigns “ were in arms for the same 
object,” when the democratic species 
of monarchy which the former fa- 
voured was much more like the 
republicanism of his New World 
friends than of the Old World em- 
pires. From August 1792 to Sep- 
tember 1797 Lafayette spent five 
years of captivity in the prisons of the 
Coalition, and they were undoubtedly 
the most harmless, though not happy, 
of his life. 

The history of his captivity is one 
which has been written with passion 
and with vengeance. That it was 
sad and brim-full of sorrow, no one 
can doubt ; but Lafayette had selected 
his own career, had conspired against 
every throne, had defied every mo- 
narch, and, at last, only suffered the 
consequences of his own previous 
violence. Norshouldit be forgotten 
that in 1795 the Emperor of Austria 
allowed his wife and his children to 
share his fate. Whilst Lafayette was 
a prisoner in a foreign land, his name 
had become so obnoxious in his own, 
to those who had been formerly his 
instruments in raising him to power, 
that the charge of “ Fayettism,” — 
that is, of being attached to the cause 
of Lafayette, — amounted to sentence 
of death ! 

“ There is a company of Fayettists!” 
said a general officer at the first 
battle of Fleurus, as he was passing 
before a battalion of National Guards. 
“ Yes we are,” cried the captain, 
“ and we are going to shew you how 
they fight!” They were nearly all 
killed. The fortunes of war at length 
led to the liberation of the prisoners 
of Olmutz, but not without another 
display of gasconade on the part of 
Lafayette, who insisted on reserving 
“ the claims of 4 America and of France 
upon his services,” before he would 
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engage not again to set foot in the 
Bohemian and Hungarian dominions. 
But the doors of the prison were 
opened, and Lafayette retired to 
Hfolstein. 

In Holland he learned the memor- 
able transactions of the 18th Bru- 
maire, and, unsolicited, he returned 
to France, having first written to the 
provisional consuls to declare that 
“ since they professed anew the prin- 
ciples of the year 1789, his place was 
thenceforth necessarily in France.” 
Lafayette had now arrived at the age 
of forty-two; his passions should have 
been sobered down, some of his illu- 
sions ought to have been dissipated 
by hard experience, and he should 
have discovered that no reliance could 
be placed in men who conspired for 
subversion. But Lafayette was the 
same man in his conceits, prejudices, 
and egotism as ever. When he retired 
to La Grange, he did so with an air 
of distrust of all who surrounded him. 
When he refused to become a mem- 
ber of the Departmental Council of 
the Upper Loire, his letter was full 
of applause for himself and of re- 
proaches for others. When he con- 
versed with Buonaparte, he found 
fault with his acts, but had no other 
system to substitute for that which 
the consul had adopted. Besides 
which, Napoleon saw Lafayette’s cir- 
cumstances, and reproached him for 
them. Lafayette did not forget this, 
and when the question of the con- 
sulate for life was discussed, he voted 
only with reservation. I cannot, of 
course, blame him for refusing to 
attach himself to the government of 
the nsurper; but the terms in which 
he always spoke of himself, of his 
own acts, and his own glory, in all 
his letters, addresses, and protests, 
shewed how high he stood in his own 
estimation. 

Lafayette retired during the con- 
sulate to La Grange, the patrimony 
of his mother-in-law the Duchess 
d’Ayen, herself one of the victims on 
those revolutionary scaffolds which 
were the offspring of the revolution- 
ary principles her son had proclaimed 
and inculcated. This is what he 
always strove to conceal from himself 
as well as from others. He planted 
poison-trees, and yet expected they 
would produce delicious fruit. He 
destroyed all ideas of respect and 
love for ancient institutions and for 
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vested interests; but still was asto- 
nished, as well as disgusted, that there 
was only one step between want of 
respect for principle and want of 
justice towards individuals. 

The retirement of Lafayette from 
public life was one continued protest 
of dissatisfaction with each succeeding 
government, and an isolated and 
sulky state of feeling resulting from 
disaffection and mortification. His 
Utopianism was a sort of gentlemanly 
republic, but sober realities discovered 
to him that all the world were in 
opposition to his baseless dreams. 
Because amongst half-naked Ameri- 
cans he had been regarded with a 
sort of homage and surprise, he 
expected at home “to ride on the 
tempest, and to direct the storm.” 
He was the Sir Matthew Wood of 
his epoch, and really nothing more. 
The one was the hero of the American 
revolution, the other the champion 
of an exiled princess. They both 
loved and cherished revolt, but were 
equally ignorant of the force of the 
principles on which they acted. By 
some this comparison will be rejected, 
and the Marquis of Lafayette will be 
thought to merit a higher position 
than that of the City baronet. I be- 
lieve in my conscience that both 
were actuated by the same motive,— 
a love of popularity, and an over- 
weening desire to represent them- 
selves as wiser, more virtuous, and 
more patriotic, than they really were. 
They were both weak men, and could 
not comprehend the velocity and force 
of moral movements. 

But once more Lafayette engaged 
in national movements; and when 
invited by Joseph Buonaparte to 
come forward and oppose the resto- 
ration of Louis XVIII. he declared 
that he could not resist such an ap- 
peal. Why was this? Were the 
principles of the empire those which 
he had supported in America? Was 
the absolutism of the greatest of 
modern tyrants the form of govern- 
ment which he had proclaimed in the 
years which preceded his escape to 
Prussia? Just as opposed were they 
as light and darkness, as age and 
youth, as sweet and bitter. But no— 
another of those moments had ar- 
rived when Lafayette on his white 
horse could create an effect, make a 
display, be “ the” one great “ rocket” 
at the end of the squibs; or rather, 
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the “ bouquet” after all the other ex- 
hibitions at the Feu dartifice. Thus 
again appeared on the tapis his “ pro- 
tests,” his “resolutions,” his “ decla- 
rations,” his hollow projects, and 
heartless pantomimes. ‘There was 
the same eternal iteration of words 
without thoughts, of threats, inuen- 
does, and declamation, which had 
distinguished his earlier years, all 
ending in vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

When Napoleon abdicated, Lafa- 
yette moved heaven and earth to be- 
come the president of a provisional 
government. But the attempt signally 
tailed, and he had the mortification 
to find that no party trusted him, 
either for talent or for consistent 
energy. When, in July 1815, the 
allies put an end to all tergiversations 
and remonstrances by closing the 
Chamber of Representatives, and 
when 200 of the members retired to 
the home of Lafayette, they satisfied 
themselves with a protest, and ad- 
dressed it to the Count Capo d’Istria! 
Then followed the Restoration, and 
Lafayette, now saw the end of all 
his intrigues, and beheld that sour 
fruit and bad grapes were the pro- 
duce of his revolutionary vineyards. 
He at last determined on settling 
down to the quiet duties of a deputy 
in the lower house of a constitu- 
tional monarchy! This was a great 
falling off for an American repub- 
lican ! 

When Lafayette demanded, in 
1820, the re-establishment of the 
National Guards, it was an act of 
personal vanity and of uncalled-for 
impertinence. They were not re- 
quired. France was at peace at 
home and abroad, and the govern- 
ment was every where respected. 
The enemies of Lafayette accuse him 
of then holding intentions and fos- 
tering plans which were hostile to 
the Bourbons. This is very possible ; 
but I am not prepared to support 
the suppositions by any conclusive 
facts. 

Whenever the civil list of the 
Bourbons was discussed, Lafayette 
continually reverted to the income 
of the president of the United States, 
not that the comparison would hold 
good, but that he might indulge in 
set phrases as to the part he had 
taken in “the emancipation of the 
New World.” When he eulogised 
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the French army or navy, it was 
always with reference to the expedi- 
tion he had planned to Rhode Island, 
or to the vessels which had conveyed 
him across the Atlantic. When he 
denounced the old régime in France 
and defended what he designated the 
principles of progress and of liberty, 
it was always with such phrases as 
the following: “Gentlemen, it is 
thirty-three years since, in the as- 
sembly of the Notables of 1787, I 
was the first to demand the abolition 
of lettres de cachet. I vote to-day 
against ——” just what might hap- 
pen to be the project he opposed. 

When, in 1823, Lafayette mixed 
himself up in the celebrated affair of 
Bedford, he absurdly maintained that 
he acted constitutionally, “ because, as 
Manuel had been removed from the 
Chamber of Deputies, all the primi- 
tive rights and duties of French 
citizens were restored to them!” In 
plains terms, that the Charta was at 
an end. The “exposé” of his in- 
trigues led to his rejection by his 
constituents, and the hero of the 
Bastille was not returned to the sep- 
tennial parliament. 'This was, for the 
time being, a terrible blow to his 
vanity and self-love, but he had 
always “a voyage to the United 
States” at hand to compensate for 
his misfortunes ; and thither he again 
repaired to behold at Mount Vernon, 
preserved in a glazed frame, the key 
ofthat Bastille of which he proclaimed 
himself the destroyer. The “guest 
of the nation” was féted by a ball of 
6000 persons; but so were Ma- 
thews, Braham, Lord Morpeth, and 
Fanny Kemble! The Americans 
have a great attachment to rarities, 
and nothing is so rare on their coasts 
as native genius! : 

Once more restored to his family 
at La Grange, and being no longer 
opposed by the government, Lafayette 
again appeared as a member in the 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘“ Re-organise 
the National Guards !” was again his 
ery ; but his voice was lost in the din 
of tongues and in the clamours of an 
unprincipled and organised revolu- 
tionary party. At a dinner at Paris at 
this epoch, given to him by the 
Americans, he proposed the toast, 
“ To national legitimacy ! It smothers 
the tares of privilege ; it nourishes 
the roots of natural and social right.” 
That toast proved, both to friends 
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and foes, that, at least, he had not 
profited from either his disappoint- 
ments or his sufferings. When at 
that period of extraordinary excite- 
ment he also decided on visiting 
Dauphiny as a public man and as 
an enemy to Charles X. and his go- 
vernment, he acted on the same 
principle of recklessness as to conse- 
quences with which he first sailed as 
a young marquis to the shores of 
America. At Lyons, at Grenoble, 
every where in the south, he “got 
up” an “hurrah for liberty!” and 
this at a period when the throne was 
menaced by Republicans, Buona- 
partists, and Liberals. 

Charles X. used often to say, 
“There are but two men in the re- 
volution, Lafayette and myself, that 
have remained unshaken.” How 
true was this! Charles X. had been 
faithful to the principles of order, of 
public rights, of monarchical and pa- 
ternal governments, and of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the nation. 
Lafayette had been faithful to the 
principles of disorder, of aggression, 
of undefined liberty, and of a roam- 
ing and wandering system of aggres- 
sion and injustice. “ It is to that old 
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republican Lafayette that these re- 
sults may be ascribed,” said Charles X. 
to the captain of the vessel which 
in 1830 conveyed him to England. 
The monarch might have added, 
* Fis principles led to the destruction 
of his own party, and of mine, of his 
friends, and of my own, and they 
will again conduct to his disgrace 
and defeat.” 

And here must close the first part 
of my rapid sketch of Lafayette, from 
his birth in 1757 to the period of 
the second revolution of 1830. Many 
had been his vicissitudes, many his 
reverses, many his hopes, and as 
many his disappointments. Good and 
bad fortune had alternately smiled 
and frowned on him in vain. The 
scaffold, the guillotine, triumphal 
arches and federal fétes, the trumpet 
of war and the song of victory, had 
all been seen, sung, and heard in 
vain. He was still the thoughtless, 
headstrong, conceited,  self-loving 
Lafayette! And now his favourite 
cry was, “* Down with the ministry of 
the 8th of August! Vanity of vani- 
ties—all is vanity, and, I may add, 
vexation of spirit! 


ON ZSTHETICAL CRITICISM AS APPLIED TO WORKS OF ART. 


As many of our readers may not 
understand the meaning of the word 
esthetics, since it has not been com- 
monly used in this country many 
years, we shall follow the good old 
rule of first defining our term. The 
word is taken from the Greek 
auénois, perception. Baumgarten, a 
professor in the university of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, first used this term 
to designate a branch of philosophy 
by which to establish correct princi- 
ples of criticism in relation to the 
beautiful. Germany, France, Italy, 
and lately England, have used the 
word—not always correctly. Criti- 
cism on art is at the lowest ebb in 
this country, consisting of very little 
more than the application of a cata- 
logue of cant terms and phrases, 
many of them conveying no definite 
ideas, and but few of them 
distinctly understood by those who 
use them most frequently. The 
general taste in pictorial art is almost 
as low as the criticism. There are 


exceptions, just numerous enough to 
prove the rule. Italy retains a mor- 
bid feeling for what is really high 
and expressive of the uses of this 
great department of intellectuality, 
and vents in apostrophes, phrases 
redolent of superlatives, and in 
sickly admiration, her moribund 
recollections, without producing 
one worthy supporter of her Me- 
dicean days. [France shines in 
affectation, bombast, and supposi- 
titious analysis; and her ex- 
hibitions give no promise that the 
fine collection of the Louvre will 
make any impression on her artists. 
Germany gives promises both in art 
and in criticism; and the study of 
esthetics among her students has 
raised the whole standard of her 
taste—her sculpture and painting. 
In accordance with their prevailing 
love for mysticism, the criticism of 
the Germans has been carried into a 
terra incognita. The esoterical wsthe- 
tical doctrines have been worried hy 
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them into depths darker than Ere- 
bus, and the bewildered and_be- 
nighted reader is remorselessly made 
to follow, 


“« O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, 
dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pur- 
sues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, 
or flies : 

At length a universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds, and voices all con- 
fused, 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults 
his ear 

With loudest vehemence——- 


” 


Astonished and tired, he wends his 
way to the nearest coast, “ bordering 
on light,” and, having recovered in 
some degree his composure, finds 
that he has been mesmerised into a 
mystical yerboseness, without posi- 
tive thought, which leaves no recol- 
lection. The principles of art, whe- 
ther wsthetical or practical, are, like 
the laws which rule the mental and 
physical creation, positive and intelli- 
gible ; but no sooner is the simplicity 
and majesty of truth deserted than 
the human intellect wanders into 
mists which are beyond her bound- 
ary, and, at best, terminate in a de- 
lusive mirage, which seems to pro- 
mise all we want, and, when fol- 
lowed, recedes, producing nothing 
but appearances, toil, and disap- 
pointment. Notwithstanding, if the 
chaff be carefully separated, there is 
much that is sound and useful in 
German criticism, and which will set 
an example by which the science 
may be placed on a firm founda- 
tion. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her preface to 
the translation of Waagen’s Essay 
on the Genius of Rubens, takes Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to task for telling 
the students of the Royal Academy 
that, by dint of study, labour, perse- 
yerance, and certain rules of art, any 
one of them might become a great 
artist. That her objection is per- 
fectly sound, there can be no doubt, 
because the painter, as well as the 
poet, is born with facilities for ac- 
quiring their art. She correctly 
designates genius “inborn and hea- 
ven = bestowed.” No word has 
heen more abused. Every rhym- 
ster, scraper on the fiddle, ranter 
on the stage, caricaturist of nature, 
and every puppy who scratches with 
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a pencil, or stains canvass with a 
whirlpool of colours, is, in this uti- 
litarian country, styled a genius, and 
made, if possible, more conceited, or, 
if R.A. in such daubing, more stolidly 
vicious than ever. 

Genius is an intellectual faculty, 
which enables the pond of it to 
produce with power, facility, and ele- 
gance, what another cannot effect with 
any degree of study or perseverance. 
The bent of that genius may be in 
music, poetry, construction, painting, 
&e. &e. Education may accelerate, 
direct in the right course, and enable 
genius to soar to excellence, but edu- 
cation cannot create the faculty. 
Genius without instruction, without 
the aid of adventitious circumstances, 
never carried an art or a science 
from its rudiments to its acme. Per- 
fection, like confidence, is a plant of 
slow growth, and requires constant 
and careful culture, the seed being 
good, the soil fertile, with that atten- 
tion, the fruits will approach perfec- 
tion. Art, science, and literature, 
have been virtually insulted in this 
country, by giving to mediocrity the 
highest of titles, that of genius. It 
may be questioned whether England 
ever possessed a painter to whom the 
title of genius in a high and extended 
sense can justly be given. Many 
may fairly claim to be placed in the 
next classes, as possessing consider- 
able talent, great vigour, the «sthe- 
tical sense uncertainly developed, 
though at times shining forth with 
considerable lustre. 

One leading characteristic of ge- 
nius is its being in advance of the 
age in which it lives. The degree 
of advance in any particular line 
decides the elevation on which it 
stands, not only i in its own age, but in 
comparison with ages past, ‘and that 
in which we live, and apply the test. 
A careful examination of the uses 
which have, or might have, been 
made of the principia established by 
it will enable us to judge how far 
by them we had been enabled to 
— into the fields of know- 

dge. The greatest geniuses have 
invariably burst through the circum- 
stances influencing those around 
them, and concentrated the whole 
power of their minds on establishing 
those principles which are founded 
on the immutable laws which govern 
the world. Pythagoras and Euclid 
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are examples. We are, however, 
ignorant how much the former was 
indebted to the knowledge of the 
East, where he had been as a soldier. 
Their originality was manifest amidst 
surrounding circumstances not fa- 
vourable to the developement of 
truths so vast and sound, that they 
can only terminate with time. 
Leaving the examples of science, 
we will touch on those of art. Though 
Xerxes burnt Athens, the Greeks 
were conquerors. Their natural 
powers of mind and fervid tempera- 
ment were instigated to action by 
Pericles. Phidias received the im- 
pulse from the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded and by the 
galaxy of men who were his contem- 
poraries, some of whom maintained 
the possibility of man attaining mental 
and personal perfection. Homer and 
Eschylus had preceded him, and 
sculpture was no new art. But as 
Phidias left, as it were, unnoticed the 
inflexible superficies, the assumption, 
not the reality of dignity, the meagre 
or exaggerated outline and the geo- 
metrical draperies of his predeces- 
sors substituting the reverse, and 
applying all his energies and intel- 
lectual power to typify the deities of 
his country, thus applying corpo- 
reality to the perfection of ideal and 
imaginative forms, the effect of his 
works on his countrymen and on 
succeeding generations provesthat he 
was directed by that esoterical and 
wsthetical sentiment, without which 
art loses its vitality and is lowered to 
mechanism and correctness of eye. 
Sculpture and painting must go near- 
ly pari _passu, therefore we may con- 
elnde that among the contemporary 
painters some felt and embodied the 
meaning and moral dignity of their 
art, as well as the greatest, though 
not the first of sculptors. In those 
great artists and their immediate 
schools the moral sense stamped on 
the executive parts of their works a 
perfection of form which never has 
and never can be produced where 
that feeling does not exist. 
Whatever high imaginings any 
mind has been capable of, progressive 
steps have been required to enable 
that mind to delineate its conceptions ; 
therefore, when schools of art are 
spoken of, the meaning must be that 
some individual, leaving the manner 
and routine of the conceptions of his 
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master, adopts a higher system, shew- 
ing a more profound esoterical and 
esthetical feeling than those who 
preceded him, and to whom his age 
and country defer. The heads of the 
great schools, like the founders of 
families, are generally the greatest 
men of all their followers, while those 
very men excelled both the masters 
and scholars of the schools in which 
they were brought up, as Raffaelle 
da Urbino left Perugino far behind. 
It is unquestionably an act of 
justice to the individual to allow 
weight to the influence of the cha- 
racter of the age in which he lived, 
and of the peculiar circumstances by 
which he was surrounded; but we 
much doubt the propriety of judging 
of the artist, as an artist, Y any rules 
but those which are universal and 
fundamental. The approximation to 
esoterical and ssthetical delineation 
of the subject, taken in its deepest, 
highest, and most extended sense, 
must ever be the test by which to 
appreciate a work of art. We do not 
refer to those inanities, vulgarities, 
affectations, and feeble parodies of 
beautiful nature, which constitute the 
mass of pictorial merchandise or the 
coverings of our Academy walls. 
The only sound saying of that Mi- 
cromegas Louis XIV. on seeing his 
palace-walls disgraced by some of 
them was, “ Otes moi ces magots la.” 
No excellence in the mechanical part 
of a picture can compensate for ces 
magots la; there are some in our 
National Gallery better suited to a 
brothel than to instruct the people 
in the real uses of art to a nation. 
Dr. Waagen, well known for his 
volumes on art and artists in Eng- 
land, has lately attempted, in an 
Essay on the Li e and Genius of 
Rubens, to establish a sounder quality 
of criticism, and selected that painter 
for his example. Had he selected 
him to discuss his claims on esoteri- 
cal and esthetical principles, without 
reference to any external influences, 
he could not have chosen more ju- 
diciously ; but superadding them as 
principles by which to form his 
judgment, the force of his intention 
is destroyed, and criticism on art is 
made secondary to the criticism on 
the individual. ‘The test should have 
been twofold, —one referring to the 
unchangeable esoterical and wstheti- 
cal principles; then modifying the 
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deduction by reference to the country, 
times, and peculiar circumstances, by 
which the artist was surrounded. 
Rubens was, without doubt, a great 
painter; what claims he possesses to 
the title of a great esthetical artist 
must be determined by his works. 
No man was ever less influenced by 
the circumstances which surrounded 
him than Rubens. All the painters 
who had preceded him, all contem- 
poraries were passed by him, not 
without notice but without borrow- 
ing from them. He remained eight 
years in Italy, and studied at Rome 
and elsewhere the remnants of ancient 
art and the works of Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, &c., and 
never shewed himself to be indebted 
even to a fragment, and left that 
country without imbibing any of the 
refinements in feeling, the dnutiee 
of sentiment, or the ideal beauty to 
be found in their works. The state 
of neither his native nor any other 
country seemed to influence him ; 
his individual characteristics of mind 
and temperament were from first to 
last stamped on his works, even a 
superior education did not modify 
them. He was incapable of copying 
the works of other masters which he 
admired, and translated the heads and 
characters of Leonardo da Vinci into 
Flemish. The characteristics of Ru- 
hens affording the illustration re- 
quired, we shall not put ourselves 
under any obligation to Dr. Waagen, 
whose estimate is a sad jumble of 
truth and extraneous twaddle, but 
offer our own. The leading charac- 
teristic of the mind of Rubens was 
general power and capacity. He at- 
tained superiority in whatever he 
attempted. He was a painter, cour- 
tier, diplomatist, linguist, generally 
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informed, conscious of his capability, 
and self-confident. Common sense 
kept the reins of those great qualities 
well in hand. His imagination was 
powerful, but not refined ; the faculty 
of invention ready, with great facility 
of resource, supported by a sanguine 
and energetic temperament, calling 
into action affectionate and generous 
feelings. His temper was cheerful 
and buoyant, but the esoterical sense 
for the elevated, the beautiful, the 
intense in sentiment, was compara- 
tively weak. 

Thus we see conscious power 
stamped on all his works, and great 
daring, even to delineating “The 
Last Judgment,” but all characterised 
by deficiency in esoterical and wsthe- 
tical feeling, and, consequently, want- 
ing in that beauty of form and feature 
which can emanate only from it. In 
a few instances, like angels’ visits, 
seldom and far between, he has 
soared into the regions of elevated 
sentiment and portrayed it;* but 
his nature being unable to sustain 
him in such an ethereal atmosphere, 
he returned to his natural sphere, 
not quickened by the hallowed fire 
which bore him there to try and 
retain the lofty station he had won. 

Rubens can never be considered as 
standing in the highest class. Raffa- 
elle was an esoterical, esthetical, in- 
tellectual, reflective painter, who 
spiritualised his art; Rubens, pos- 
sessing vigour as yet unparalleled, 
dragged down with unsparing hand 
art to his own earthly conceptions, 
and revelled on a throne 


“ Which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 


* The following criticism was given by Madame de Humboldt to Dr. Waagen :— 


“ From this general criticism we may except the picture in the Capitolo Prioral of 
the Escurial, in which the Virgin is represented as standing on the globe and tramp- 
ling on a serpent, which is writhing beneath her feet. The Virgin 1s a tall, slender, 
and dignified figure; a heavenly crown, with the rays of glory, just touches her 
head ; she looks like the queen of heaven, and inspires at once veneration and awe. 
‘Two angels, most lovely infant forms, stand on the clouds close to her side, the one 
holding a palm, the other a wreath of laurel. ‘he expression in the countenance of 
theVirgin is that of adoration and gratitude ; there is something unearthly and in- 
spired in the soul which looks out from her eyes; her dress falls from her waist in 
rich folds, and a white veil covers her bosom. ‘his picture is so beautiful, in such 
noble keeping, and so free from that disagreeable voluptuousness which characterises 
Rubens’ females in general, that it can be contemplated and dwelt on with delight, 
although hanging on the wall with a Raffaelle and a Guido ; while it possesses all the 
advantages which belonged so exclusively to the manner of Rubens—the most bloom- 
ing flesh-tints, the loveliest colouring.’ 
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Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold.” 


Even from that throne he too often 
descended, 
“ Bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods.” 
At other 
lighted to 
** Welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy ‘dance and jollity.”—Comus. 


times he seemed de- 


When called on to exercise his in- 
genuity in allegorical and emble- 
matical compositions he fails, either 
producing 
sense, or containing such a rabble 
rout of personifications male and fe- 
male, young and old, some in a state 
of nudity, others connected with 
them in rich and stiff brocades, ruffs, 
or armour, as to excite sometimes 
laughter, sometimes pity. The al- 
legory, so called in Whitehall, defies 
all explanation, and the spectator 
gazes on the strange assemblage 
wondering who the ladies are em- 
bracing, who those are, holding 
crowns over a youthful prince, what 
all the gods and goddesses of the 
heathen mythology are about, why 
Temperance tramples on Rapaci- 
ousness, what Hercules aims at kneel- 
ing on a snake-headed lady, what 
naked person Minerva is above, and 
what she intends to do to it. Most 
of these miscalled allegories are me- 
lodramatic jumbles, and are to be 


tolerated only for the excellence of 


the execution. The mind of Ru- 
bens was not sufficiently quiescent 
and plastic to receive impressions, 
but so vigorous as to implant his 
own undisciplined and inexhaustible 
mental population on the canvass, 
shewing beyond dispute that his 
classical education and his cight 
years’ companionship with the refine- 
ments of the art of ancient Greece 
and modern Italy had only been ad- 
mired with the eye, but had made no 
impression on the mind. Notwith- 
standing he wrote a dissertation on 
the use of the study of ancient art, 


eu Pictures which are judged sweeter than any picture, pictures surpassing the 


parodies so devoid of 
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he never improved either his outline 
or drawing. ‘The statues of the 
Grecian sculptors never led him to 
combine elegance with force and ac- 
tivity in his manly forms, nor grace, 
lightness, and loveliness, in his deli- 
neations of female beauties; to the 
last his heroes, heroines, gods, and 
goddesses, were of the truest Flemish 
breed. The general contour of his 
mental manifestations was eminently 
dramatic, ranging from the truly 
tragic, through the theatrical, to the 
melodramatic and the whimsical 
Algarotti thus expresses his estimate 
of him as an artist :— 

** Rubens was not so violent in his ac- 
tion as Tintoretto, softer in bis 
scuro than Caravaggio; he was not so 
rich in his compositions as Paolo Vero- 
nese, nor so light and elegant in his 
touch, Titian was truer in his carna- 
tions and Vandyke more delicate ; his 
colours were more transparent, the har- 
mony of them equal while their depth 
was greater. Ilis strength and grandeu 
of style superior to them all.” 


chiaro. 


Tf to that be added that his pen- 
cilling was full and mellow, the 
handling free and decided beyond 
any other painter, the gradations true, 
and so positive that they seem never 
to have been gone over twice, and 
every touch the result of a definite 
intention, it will be admitted that he 
might have entered the lists with the 
greatest artists, and that, if in the 
highest department he would not 
have carried off the palm, in the 
practical part he was unrivalled. 

Thus Rubens is a fine example of 
a great painter not wsthetical in his 
practice of the art, but essentially so 
in his theoretical expressions of it. 
His friend Franciscus Junius dedi- 
cated to him his work, written in 
Latin, on ancient art, and inculcates 
throughout esthetical considera- 
tions.* The explanation of the in- 
congruity can only be explained by 
supposing that Rubens understood 
the doctrine when he read it, but 
was so constituted as never to have 
felt it. Not so Raffaelle, he under- 


apprehension and art of man, workes that are sayd to be done by an unspeakable way 
of art, delicately, divinely, unfeisably, insinuate nothing els but that there is some- 
thing in them which doth not proceed from the laborious curiositie prescribed by the 
rules of art, and that the free spirit of the artificer, marking how Nature sporte th her- 
self in such an infinite varietie of things, undertooke to do the same.”—P. 331. 


Ed. 1638, Franciscus Junius. 


" Having now seene alreadie wherein the chiefe comelinesse of grace doth consist 
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stood it profoundly, and practically 
carried it to the highest perfection 
hithertoattained. Volterra, Domeni- 
chino, Guido, Gherlandaio, Cor- 
reggio, Sebastianus Venetus del 
Piombo, and numbers more, mani- 
fested the sense of the esthetical. 
They were Italians. Murillo in 
Spain, Le Sueur, Juvenet, and a few 
more ina minor degree in France, 
have proved their possession of it. 
When the passions and affections of 
the soul are to be delineated, we can 
neither quote the Low Countries nor 
Holland, but express the belief that 
the sentiment does exist in this 
country, and only requires to be 
awakened, schooled, and cultivated. 
The taste of the English people is 
not favourable to the highest walks 
of art, not from a want of mental 
capacity to appreciate them, but be- 
cause they have had few opportuni- 
ties of contemplating them. Since 
our National Gallery has been 
opened to the people, it has been an 
object of attraction on every day 
considered by them as a holyday. 
Even the generality of the upper 
classes admire more pictures distin- 
guished for high finishing and 
homely subjects, or landscapes, than 
those manifesting the esoterical feel- 
ing (for the object of the art) and 
the wsthetical sentiment displayed. 
Let us not suppose that this nation is 
the only one which has shewn a de- 
ficiency in appreciating the highest 
efforts of artists. ‘The ancients were 
as bad. Pliny (lib. xxxv. cap. x.) 
tells us that Pyreicus was celebrated 
for his excellency in artistical dex- 
terity, and painted barbers, cobblers’ 
shops, asses, provender both for men 
and animals, and what we term ob- 
jects of still life, and consequently 
had given to him the sobriquet of 
Rhyparographus, and that those 
works were so admired and coveted 


as Applied to 


Works of Art. 


that they sold better than the finest 
pictures of the greatest masters. 

The only stimulus ever given by the 
nation to call into action the talent of 
our artists is now offered to them 
through a board of commissioners. 
We look in vain for one living his- 
torical painter whose works com- 
mand sufficient confidence in his men- 
tal and practical powers to commence 
the work—to regenerate the degrad- 
ed arts of England. Excellence in 
the art requires not only superior in- 
telligence, but a great developement 
of peculiar faculties, borne on by a 
deep sense and feeling for the ends to 
be produced by the successful mani- 
festation of the powers bestowed by 
Providence. A high sense of the 
value of truth in all representations ; 
to that must be added an education 
embracing, at least, a correct and 
current knowledge of several arts 
and sciences, and that historical 
knowledge which, in addition to mere 
facts, superadds an apprehension of 
the feelings, manners, costume, bear- 
ing, and mental state of periods and 
persons. If Longinus be right, and 
we think he is, the mind of a great 
artist must be cast in the mould of 
true magnificence, or it cannot even 
conceive the sublime or the beauti- 
ful; and unless its habitual conduct 
be noble and elevated, never can it 
delineate the truly xsthetical. 

Our artists have a prospect before 
them only paralleled by the Vatican. 
The scope offered to them is coequal 
with the highest aspirations. ‘The 
history, the poetry, the deeds of a 
mighty nation ranging through a 
thousand years. This is encouraging, 
and promoting the fine arts; this 1s 
an attempt worthy of England to 
commemorate the blessings bestowed 
on her by an overruling Providence, 
to recall the incidents to the memories 
of generations yet unborn, to stimu- 


an how by a glorious conquest it doth sweetly enthrall and captivate the hearts of 
men with the lovely chaines of due admiration and amazement ; having likewise con- 
sidered by the way that this grace bath no greater enemy than affectation ; it is left 
only that we should examine by what means it may be obtained, although we dare 
not presume to give any precepts of it; which, in the opinion of Tully and Quintilian, 
is altogether impossible, since it is certaine that this grace is not a perfection of art 
proceeding merely from art, but rather a perfection proceeding from a consummate 
art, as it busieth itself about-things that are suitable to our nature. So must, then, art 


and nature coucur to the constitution of this grace. 


A perfect art must be wisely 


applied to what we are most given to by nature,”—P,. 333, 
PI $ y 
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late them to keep for ever burning 
the flame of their country’s glory by 
adding their own acts as inexhausti- 
ble fuel. ‘These mementos are within 
the walls of the senate-house, and 
must act, except on the basest minds, 
as continual monitors. The progress 
and completion of the work must 
tend to raise the standard of national 
taste, if those to whom the superin- 
tendence is intrusted keep only one 
object in view, the esoterical, zsthe- 
tical, and practical manifestations of 
art. It may be a question, if the 
subjects should be left to the choice 
of artists. All the events of import- 
ance cannot be delineated; those 
which constitute the axes on which 
the greatest steps to civilisation have 
turned should undoubtedly be se- 
lected, and with them clear exposi- 
tions of their political and moral 
meaning, so that the artist may have 
the real sense and prospective con- 
nexion of the subject. No allegory 
should be permitted, as militating 
against the majesty of truth. The 
selection of the subjects would re- 
quire deep historical information, 
combined with a knowledge of art; 
so that events impossible to delineate 
may not be attempted. ‘The delibe- 
ration of the commissioners ought to 
decide those points. In the selection 
of the poetical subjects the severest 
morality should be upheld, and a 
pure and even holy meaning should 
irradiate — subject. 

Sculpture has advanced in Eng- 
land far before the sister art. Henry 
Baily yet survives, and by the foster- 
ing hand of his country may have 
some reparation made him for the 
harvest of sorrows entailed on him 
by the cold and heartless indifferent- 
ism of those who delayed his remu- 
neration, for the sculptures intended 
for the royal palace. Hereafter he will 
be styled the Praxiteles of England. 
There are others following in the 
same class whose works would mark 
the state of sculpture, and not dis- 
honour the noble building intended 
to be decorated. 


We see no reason why the art of 


die-sinking should not be promoted, 
and Wyon called on to give proofs 
for a stupendous work which should 
place his name beyond Hedlinger, 
the Hamerini and Andrieu; he 


given such consummate proofs of 
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taste and talent as to leave no fear of 
failure, but excite the highest confi- 
dence of success. There may be 
other native artists in that line who 
only require encouragement to come 
forward. ‘The proposal to delineate 
on fresco is a daring one. Is it the 
best medium on which to fulfil the 
great objects of art? Is it capable 
of permitting the completion of all 
the science which a great pictorial 
representation ought toembrace? A 
calm examination of the frescoes now 
extant should be made by judicious 
persons, accompanied by artists of 
acknowledged information, and a re- 
port sent in to the commissioners of 
the state of them as to durableness, 
colour, the degree of perfection to 
which the scientific details have been 
able to be carried, and the manner in 
which they effect their intended ob- 
jects. Our climate, the nature and 
degree of light, and other local mat- 
ters, require much consideration, and 
demand the attention of the artist 
when considering the disposition of 
his work. 

Fresco- painting was adopted in 
Italy on account of the comparative 
cheapness, and not because it was the 
best substance on which to work. 
All the frescoes in Italy are cither 
faded or perished. Those in damp 
situations are virtually obliterated, 
particularly at Mantua and Venice. 
The Cupid and Psyche, by Raffaelle, 
in a palace near the Tiber, is evanes- 
cing. 'The frescoes by Paolo Vero- 
nese, called the Vandremini, were 
sold in London for a few pounds 
each, being nearly colourless. ‘These 
facts lead to the belief, that this cli- 
mate and the contiguity of the 
Thames is not adapted to the use of 
fresco-painting. 

Should some of the works be in 
fresco and some in oil, we suggest 
that thick panels of oak, well satu- 
rated in a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, and united with Jetfry’s marine 
glue, should be used, as they would, 
in all probability, endure as long as 
the building, and when thus pre- 
yared no insect would touch them. 
The eucalyptus of Australia might 
afford the largest panels, and when 
prepared be even more imperishable 
than the oak. Canvass, first pre- 
pared by immersion in the solution, 
and then coated on the back with the 
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marine glue, might make an im- 
perishable surface. We offer these 
observations with much diffidence, 
but with the feeling of a duty, since 
they may prove useful, or Tead to 
more mature suggestions.* 

Before we close these remarks, we 
would fain observe, that the artists 
who are selected to enter the lists of 
fame have a high and arduous strug- 
gle. Now the minds of men so oc- 
cupied ought to be relieved as much 
as possible from corroding anxiety, 


—_-—_— 


Proverbs Displayed. 


the unfailing attendant on deficiency 
of worldly means. Our artists and 
authors are not celebrated for their 
wealth; there ought, therefore, to be 
agreements by which each artist 
should receive stipulated portions of 
his remuneration in accordance with 
the state of the work ; the periodical 
payments to be one-third short of 
the whole amount, which last third 
should not be paid until the com- 
pletion. 


PROVERBS DISPLAYED. 
No. III. 


‘* Faint heart never won fair lady.” 


Ix most provincial towns there is 
some peculiarity about certain shops, 
or certain shopkeepers, which makes 
them so many points of congrega- 
tion ; and people who have once got 
into the way of visiting them find 
their limbs as regularly and me- 
thodically carry them there as if 
they really had business to transact 
over the counter. 

Booksellers seem most generally 
the favourites of the loungers, and 
probably they find their interest in 
encouraging the gossip that takes 
place, for this gossip may lead to ar- 
gument, and argument may require 
authority to refer to; and the biblio- 
pole, having the book at hand, takes 
the opportunity of pointing out what 
a cheap and useful work it is, &c. &e. 
There is always the newspaper to be 
found, and that is a never-failing 
source of chat; then the bookseller 
himself, if he does not read every 
thing on his shelves, generally con- 
trives to pick up a portion of intelli- 
gence. 

Next in public favour the drug- 
gists seem to range; and they also 
can inadvertently allude to a remark- 
ably nice pocket Seidlitz powder ap- 
paratus they have just received; or 
a new effervescing, orange-flavoured 
summer draught; the lavender-water; 
the Tolu lozenges; the tamarinds, 
and tooth-brushes. A lounger must 
make an occasional purchase. 


Mr. Eugene Dordel was a shop- 
lounger; and his “ palace of idle- 
ness,” though rather deficient in the 
aroma which should pervade a pa- 
lace, was at the principal chemist’s 
and druggist’s of ********, 

The proprietor, Mr. Slapp, was a 
worthy, acute, original, and, more- 
over, a musical man (a counter- 
tenor). 

Dordel, himself musical, very 
shortly made a whimsical discovery 
of an irresistible propensity in Mr. 
Slapp; and, being a bit of a wag, he 
used to make his auditors laugh at 
the chemist's musical peculiarity, 
which led many parties to visit him, 
to ascertain the correctness or founda- 
tion of the joke, and which of course 
was a source of profit to Slapp, as 
they were obliged to buy some ar- 
ticle. 

Dordel’s joke was this: he found 
by accident one day, in getting some 
medicine prepared, that as he hum- 
med a tune Mr. Slapp could not help 
but grind his emulsion in the mortar 
to the same time. 

He tried the adagio “Ah! Perdona,” 
and there seemed little chance of his 
physic ever getting mixed; so he 
changed it to “ Giovenetti,” and 
presto the emulsion was ready. 

On one occasion Dordel took some 
ladies with him, to be amused with 
Mr. Slapp’s peculiarity. 

The druggist was very anxious to 


* Both Jeffry’s marine glue and Margary’s solution are patents ; but as both have 
been tested to the utmost by the Admiralty, and are consequently before the public, 
we may be excused the liberty we have taken in suggesting so novel an adaptation of 


them in conjunction. 
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shew particular attention and de- 
spatch to his fair customers. The 
mischievous Dordel, as if in thought- 
lessness, began whistling “ Weber's 
last waltz.” The chemist, after try- 
ing in vain to rub twice in a bar, at 
last, with a look of imploring dis- 
tress, audibly whispered to Dordel,— 

“Oh! do try ‘Fin ch’an dal 
vino,’ and Jet me get on!” 

Dordel now discovered that the 
air in the dance of Tekeli was un- 
rivalled for rolling pills and bolus- 
es; that the preparation of pitch- 
plasters and blisters went very 
smoothly to Arne’s “ Water parted 
from the Sea,” and that Mozart's 
“Questo poi la conosco pur trop- 
po” was admirably appropriate to 
pounding with the great pestle and 
mortar. In short, he tried the 
effect of all sorts of tunes on all 
sorts of mixtures; and, as he had a 
tolerable natural shake, he found 
that it formed an excellent finish 
to an aperient draught. 

We must now introduce the hero 
of our tale, who was one of the most 
constant visitors to Mr. Slapp’s la- 
boratory. He was what is desig- 
nated among a mercantile community 
a respectable and steady young man ; 
he remained in a wine-merchant’s 
employment as managing clerk, after 
he had served his apprenticeship 
therein; was methodical, rather 
graye; to use an inappropriate 
phrase, was a bad hand at smiling, 
and of a most matter-of-fact com- 
plexion. Thus he was a greater 
dealer in the real than the ideal; 
admired the application of the “ Ne 
sutor” proverb, and so meddled little 
with matters out of the routine of 
his business: indeed, he was a sort 
of commercial clock ; and, the pendu- 
lum having once oscillated him into 
Mr. Slapp's shop, he must call there, 
daily, in his way to his counting- 
house. 

lis name was Alexander Plum- 
mie. 

Mr. Delarue, the wine-merchant, 
was of foreign extraction, and, mar- 
rying an English lady, had an only 
daughter born unto him. His wife 
subsequently died; Miss Delarue 
was sent to Bordeaux to be educated, 
and she returned a_ twelvemonth 
prior to the commencement of this 
tale, a showy and accomplished girl. 
She had fortunately been intrusted 
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to the care of sensible French peo- 
ple, who did not insist on tight 
lacing, weak cabbage-soup, profusion 
of fruit, pale countenance, bons-bens, 
midnight mass, too many warm 
baths, and Victor Hugo’s romances. 
Miss Delarue never practised the art 
of endeavouring to look interesting, 
and she came home i in robust health, 
acquired in the clear air of the de- 
partment of the Gironde. 

Alexander Plummie, when lhe 
beheld her first, on her return, in 
the most matter-of-fact way fell 
head over ears in love with Miss 
Delarue. Prior to that, in his ap- 
prenticeship, he was too much occu- 
pied in the various mysteries of his 
master’s trade, and too humble a per- 
son to have had a thought of the 
kind; and the young lady was not 
then in her full-blown perfection. 

The sensation of a young man in 
love is so common that we shall not 
attempt to describe all that Mr. 
Plummie felt; he was invincibly 
modest, he dared not divulge his 
passion. In the words of Otway,— 


** With folded arms and downcast eyes 
he stands, , 

The marks and emblems of a woman's 
fool.” 

It became daily a more serious 
matter to Alexander; it evidently 
was preying on his health. He had 
no opportunity of taking the advice 
of Peter Pindar :— 
= Economy in love is peace to nature, 
Much like economy in worldly matter 
We should be prudent, never liye too 

fast ; 

Profusion will not, cannot always last.” 
llabit, however, brought poor Plum- 
mie to the chemist’s shop, and after 
some time an appearance of indispo- 
sition was palpable to the observers ; 
and, although he denied any feeling 
of illness that should cause such a 
change, it increased to such an ex- 
tent that he himself was aware of 
it. It was, however, with consider- 
able reluctance that he would con- 
sent to take advice ; but, the urgency 
of Dordel and other friends having 
at last overcome his scruples, he ap- 
plied to Mr. Slapp to recommend 
him to a physician, as he was told a 
surgeon would not do. 

“Why,” said Mr. Slapp, “I re- 
commend you to see Dr. Ursa Ma- 
jor; he is rough, but cleyer.” 
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“And honest?” inquired Plum- 
mie. ‘“ Will he tell me the truth ?” 

“ That he will, most plainly,” re- 
plied the chemist. 

Plummie departed, and the loung- 
ers left behind remarked that the 
poor fellow was getting worse daily ; 
Dordel wittily saying, that Alexander 
reminded him of the placard in a 
bootmaker’s window,—that he “ was 
equal to bespoke.” 

The next day Plummie called at 
his usual time, and with his wonted 
undisturbed, almost stolid manner, 
said,— 

“Well, Mr. Slapp, I have seen 
Dr. Ursa Major, and he has given 
me this prescription ;” at which, 
when the kind-hearted chemist 
glanced, he looked shocked. Not so 
the imperturbable Plummie, who 
continued, “ The doctor says I've got 
ossi-ossi—stop, here’s the name 
written down in my pocket-book ;” 
which he quietly took out. He then 
read, “ QOssi-ossi-fi-ca-tion of the 
heart. Pray what is that, Mr. 
Slapp ?” 

“ A turning of the heart to bone,” 
said the pharmacopeist, with much 
feeling. 

“ Ah! so he told me,” continued 
Plummie, “ for I asked him; but it’s 
all nonsense, isn’t it? How can he 
tell what is going on in my heart?” 
(here Alexander sighed deeply) 
“ however, as I have given him his 
guinea, I may as well take his 
a 

>lummie took the medicine; but 
as he could not obtain a smile, in- 
deed barely a notice, from Miss 
Delarue, he got no better.for it: in 
fact, he became rapidly worse; so 
again he asked the advice of his 
friend the chemist. 

“ Mr. Slapp, I have a particular 
reason for knowing whether this Dr. 
Ursa Major is right or wrong. What 
will a consultation, as you call it, 
cost me ?” 

* Some three guineas, or so,” re- 
plied Slapp. 

“But if it were your case, would 
you go to this expense?” anxiously 
inquired Plummie. 

“ Certainly, if Dr. Ursa Major had 
any doubt on the matter; but what 
did he say ?” 

“What did he say?” echoed Plum- 
mie. ‘“ Why, he said I should be 
dead as a door-nail before long; but 
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whether in a month or a twelve- 
month depended upon accident and 
circumstances.” 

“ Then I am sorry to tell you, my 
dear Mr. Plummie,” replied the che- 
mist, “that I fear you will only 
throw your money away; for Ursa 
Major, with all his bearishness, is so 
undoubtedly clever and decided, that 
if the other two physicians differed 
from him in their consciousness, they 
would scarcely dare to say so; and 
then they would join in his opinion.” 

“‘ Then my mind is made up,” said 
Plummie. 

“ So is your medicine,” said Slapp, 
handing a vial over in paper with a 
neat superscription, “ The mixture as 
before.” 

Plummie repaired to his counting- 
house, to his own peculiar, prim, and 
private office, wherein he conducted, 
with the greatest satisfaction to his 
employer, the affairs of rather an 
extensive concern. 

The worthy Mr. Delarue, who 
really was attached to Alexander 
from boyhood, although he could 
not discover him to be as bright as 
his comet port, or brisk as his best 
champagne, had for some time marked 
the change in his favourite clerk. 
He now entered the office, and, tell- 
ing Plummie that he was apprehen- 
sive that he was out of health, ad- 
vised him to take a run into the 
country, or a steam-boat trip; in 
fact, to get away from the desk for 
three weeks or a month, and that 
Mr. Delarue would try and get on 
without him during his absence. 
Mr. Delarue had not the slightest 
notion that Plummie was in any 
peculiar danger. 

“ Mr. Delarue,” said the poor os- 
sified, very solemnly, “ Iam going to 
leave you !” 

“ Going to leave me, Alexander! 
What for, in the name of goodness ? 
You—are you about to set up in 
business for yourself?” 

Plummie smiled grimly, as much 
as to insinuate that Ais business was 
settled ; but he said, “ Mr. Delarue, 
T am going to Italy,” at that period an 
almost unvisitable place, at least for 
provincials. 

“ Going to heaven as likely !” re- 
marked the wine-merchant. 

“ Yes, sir, I erty hope I shall 
after I have got to Italy, but I want 
to see as much of the Continent as I 
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can before the fatal event happens,” 
said Plummie, in his wonted matter- 
of-fact style. 

“ What the deuce do you mean, 
my good fellow ?” inquired Delarue. 

“ Sir — Mr. Delarue,” continued 
Plummie, “ the fact is, Dr. Ursa 
Major, to whom I have given alto- 
alar five guineas for the informa- 
tion, tells me I have got an ossi- 
ossi-fi-ca-tion of the heart !” 

Mr. Delarue looked alarmed. 

“ Of which you may read,” articu- 
lated Plummie, “as I did; and not 
only that, but I have copied the 
paragraph from the Encyclopedia ;” 
and here he took a slip of paper from 
his waistcoat-pocket, which he handed 
to Mr. Delarue. Mr. Delarue felt 
for his spectacles ; he had left them 
on the breakfast-table, so he asked 
Plummie to read the paragraph to 
him. 

Plummie, heaving ene of his deepest 
sighs, commenced as follows, in a 
tremulous tone, interlarding with his 
own remarks,— 

“ The internal lining membrane of 
the heart is often thickened, especially 
at the valves; and after repeated 
attacks, or a long chronic form of 
endocarditis (I don’t know what that 
means), the valves will not merely 
be thickened, but will become the 
seat of a variety of warty excrescences 
(oh, dear me!) or even cartilaginous 
and osseous formations (what hard 
words!) of considerable size, extend- 
ing into the cavities of the heart 
(horrible!). This ossification is most 
frequently met with in old persons (I’m 
only twenty-six, thank Heaven !), 
and especially those who have been 
addicted to a too generous mode of 
living (I’m obliged to drink a little 
wine, now and then, with our cus- 
tomers). The morbid sounds pro- 
duced by these obstructions at the 
various orifices will resemble those 
of the bellows (bless my soul !), and 
file or saw (my goodness !), according 
to the degree of obstruction ; and 
sometimes a triple or even a quad- 
ruple sound will be perceived instead 
of the two normal sounds (normal, 
normal, I don’t understand that 
word, though we have a normal 
school just outside the town). The 
effects of these obstructions will be 
sanguineous and serous (he read it 
* serious’) congestions (the deuce 
they will!), oppressions of the breath, 


apoplectic seizures, and other symp- 
tom of embarrassed circulation.” 

Mr. Delarue fixed his eyes on his 
clerk with mute astonishment. 

Plummie then said, “ The doctor 
tells me I cannot live more than a 
month, or a twelvemonth at the 
longest. You know, Mr. Delarue, 
that my grand-aunt left me one thou- 
sand pounds eight months ago, and 
I have neither kin nor claim that I 
care for (here he sighed again like a 
furnace), therefore I am going to 
take it out of the bank, journey to 
France and Italy, see what I can, and 
live like a gentleman for the short 
time still spared me; I will then 
return to be buried here in my native 
town.” 

In vain did his friend and em- 
ployer remonstrate with him, he 
could only imagine that he was 
labouring under a delusion, and when 
he came to bid him farewell he told 
him he should be but too happy to 
restore him to his situation again. 

Plummie shook his head mourn- 
fully, but when Miss Delarue ap- 
proached to wish him a pleasant 
es y, his heart almost beat through 
iis silk waistcoat; while she, in a 
sweet and engaging manner, told 
him all the sights and exhibitions of 
Paris that were interesting to a visitor. 
And here, for the first time, she made 
the discovery (for young ladies are not 
apt to be dull-sighted in such mat- 
ters) that she was the object of his 
humble but ardent admiration. 

The confusion, the embarrassment 
of poor Plummie (for he had not the 
tact to conceal his emotion), betrayed 
his secret; and when she extended 
her hand to him he trembled to a 
painful degree. He hastened from 
the room. Oh! if he had dared at 
that moment to have owned his 
passion. 

Before he started for London, he 
came to the chemist’s to bid good-by 
to his friend. Dordel and Slapp 
were singing a duet; Slapp weighing 
out ounces of Epsom salts, in time to 
the melody of “ Together let us 
range the Fields.” ‘They shook hands 
heartily with Plummie, and in so 
doing they really thought they were 
parting with the poor “ ossified” for 
ever. 

Plummie obtained his passport at 
the French ambassador’s. “ Veuz, 
gris,” “ Nez, gras,” “ Cheveuz, 
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rouge,” &¢c. &e. &e., “ Rentier,” &c., 
and away he was off for Dovor. 

All now was novelty and enjoy- 
ment to him; the desk, the ledger, 
the superintendance of the wine- 
cellars, were left far behind. Miss 
Delarue had spoken kindly to him, 
he had tremblingly pressed her hand ; 
he was wonderfully enlivened, and 
the steam-boat passage from Dovor 
to Calais was a more powerfully acting 
agent (though distressing while it 
lasted) than all Doctor Ursa Major's 
prescriptions or Mr. Slapp’s dispen- 
sations. 

Notwithstanding that Calais is an 
odorous place, every thing was fresh 
to Plummie. ‘The combined fumes 
of turf-fuel, onions, marsh, no drain- 
age, decayed sea-weed, stinking fish, 
were all lost on our emancipated 
clerk. He was in a foreign land, 
new views were before him. 

Ile was soon in Paris, with plenty 
of money in his pocket, and, despite 
of his bony heart, he enjoyed every 
diversion and amusement that gay 
city so amply affords, — theatres, 
cafés, exhibitions, boulevards, li- 
braries ; he contrived to get into some 
agreeable French society, where he 
improved his slight knowledge of the 
language, and soon found himself 
under the necessity of putting his 
person under the tuition ofa Parisian 
professor of dancing. In short, al- 
though Mr. Alexander Plummie 
knew that he must die within a 
twelvemonth, he lived in so agreeable 
a manner that the thought troubled 
him very little. 

He was by education a tolerable 
judge of claret and champagne, and 
he took the opportunity of improving 
his taste by imbibing from the most 
—— vintages. 

Mr. Delarue’s table (in consequence 
of his foreign extraction, and the 
habit engendered thereby) was oc- 
casionally graced by humble imita- 
tions of French sale r, which were 
much appreciated by the uninitiated 
Plummie. 

But, oh! when he visited Very’s, 
or Beauvilliers’, or the Roche de 
Cancale (our date is 1815), how our 
poor unfortunate invalid revelled. 
The cookery was better then than it 
is now; that is to say, that modern 
science has made such rapid strides, 
chemistry has aspired to so advanced 
a (kitchen) range, that the gelatine 
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that forms the basis of the Parisian 
soups is extracted from substances 
of which neither the ox, sheep, pig, 
nor calf, form the original, and yet, 
by the skill of the éraiteur, they are 
highly palatable. Weare acquainted 
with an aged Frenchman, a fine fel- 
low of the old school, who frequently 
asses from France to England, and 
ne is exceedingly chary of discussing 
the modern soup of modern Paris. 
* * * * 

Fourteen months elapsed, Mr. 
Dordel and Mr. Slapp had established 
some amateur vocal concerts, where 
the counter-tenor distinguished him- 
self, which led to much innocent 
recreation. ‘The chemist’s shop was 
as considerable a lounge as ever. 

Slapp had extended his practice. 
Ile bled an old lady to the “ Dead 
March of Saul,” and he extracted 
some children’s teeth to the tune of 
“* Nancy Dawson.” 

No one had heard positively of the 
death of Mr. Alick Plummie. De- 
larue missed his valuable clerk woe- 
fully, he was compelled in his ab- 
sence to attend to a great part of the 
detail of business himself, which in- 
terfered considerably with his per- 
sonal ease and comfort. 

There is in the female heart, al- 
though it may not respond to the 
passion its fair owner has created in 
an admirer, a sufficient portion of 
commiseration for the sufferings the 
lover may endure in being deprived 
of the object of his fondest hopes. 

Miss Delarue thought of Plummie 
with kindness. At this period French- 
men, and French ways and fashion, 
moustachios and imperials, were less 
rife than they have since become, 
and, consequently, were more re- 
marked and remarkable. 

We had not, in Regent Street, as at 
present, the unaccountable, smail- 
sized, bearded race of foreign indi- 
viduals, with broad-brimmed hats, 
sharp-pointed bouts, and an attempt 
atan English slang “coachy” coat. We 
had not then the twolocks of long hair 
garnishing a sallow countenance ; we 
had not but, oh! we 
owe it all to ourselves, to the resist- 
ance of one large portion of our in- 
dispensable operatives, the veritable 
English journeymen tailors, the most 
intractable of all bodies (bodies and 
smalls), to the terms of wages of their 
masters. 
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We know that these masters are 
an ill-used race. We can speak from 
experience, for we have not paid our 
friend these six years! May this 
public avowal meet his sympathising 
eye! * % * * 

The knot at the chemist’s was 
broken in upon one day by the ir- 
ruption of a person dressed in the 
extreme of Parisian costume; stout 
in figure, rapid in evolution, and with 
a completely foreign tournure, self- 

ssessed, and returning the gaze at 
1is moustachios with cool but well- 
bred nonchalance. 

Waiting for his broken English 
requisition for some of Mr. Slapp’s 
eau-de-Cologne, or a box of sweet 
lozenges, what was the surprise of 
the loungers, when they heard him 
break out with “Dordel, my boy, 
how are you? Slapp, old fellow, 
your hand.” 

They gazed, and gazed again, 
“Why, is it? Yes, it is, by Proteus. 
Why, Plummie, where have you 
come from ?” 

Plummie raised his French hat, 
and ran his fingers through his ring- 
lets (when he went away his hair 
was as rigid as coach-fringe). “Eh, 
mon Dicu!” said he, “why I am last 
from town and Brighton (and he 
ground the ‘r’ in Brighton in a pe- 
culiar foreign way, only equalled by 
our Northumberland ‘ burr’). [have 
been at Paris, Vienna, Florence, and 
Naples. I have peeped into Vesu- 
vius, popped into the Vatican, and 
got fined a rix-dollar for smoking a 
cigar in the garden of the Schoen- 
brunn Palace; I have been in every 

icture- gallery on the Continent, 

ave heard all the best singers, and 
seen all the best dancers; I have 
made the discovery that foreign la- 
dies are more affable than the Eng- 
lish, and take more pains to please 
you also; that Napoleon’s guards 
disapproved of the general conduct 
of the Duke of Wellington towards 
them. I have ascertained how to 
order a good dinner (when it is to be 
got). French cookery is the best ; 
German, indifferent ; Italian, queer. 
The Palais Royal beats all the world 
for meat, drink, washing, and lodg- 
ing.” 
“My dear Plummie, I am de- 
lighted to see you so well,” said 
Dordel. 


“Are you?” replied the foreigu 
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traveller; “I amnot; and, as I now 
want you to recommend me to a 
lawyer, I hope you will be more 
fortunate in the choice for me than 
you were in a physician, that Doctor 
Gee Major! Sacre!” Here Plum- 
mie smoothed his moustachios, and 
pulled down the extremity of his 
tip. 

“ Now, what can you want a law- 
yer for ?” inquired Mr. Slapp. 

“ What for ?” reiterated Plummie. 
“ Why, to spend the last fifty pounds 
I have left in the world in bringing 
an action against that diable.” 

“ What diable ?” asked 
loungers. 

“Doctor Ursa Major, confound 
him!” replied Mr. P. “ Here I am 
in a pretty state of hors de combat, 
believing that abominable brute of a 
doctor when he spoke of the ossifica- 
tion of my heart, and of its bony- 
fying of my auricles and ventricles ; 
I was induced to quit my friend Mr. 
Delarue’s counting-house, leave every 
thing I thought charming on earth, 
and must turn gentleman, forsooth, 
for atwelvemonth. And here I have 
become an adept in the trade, for it 
is soon learned with plenty of money 
in your purse; and just as I have in- 
vested my capital in the business, and 
have become au fait, my thousand 
pounds have melted—ventre gris !” 

“But see your improved appear- 
ance,” said his friends. 

“Oh! as to that, revenons a nos 
moutons, I am better than I was when 
I started; indeed, I am quite well! 
But if my heart be sound, my purse 
is empty, and what is to become of 
me? If I had expired on the doc- 
tor’s dictum, a coroner’s inquest must 
have found it, ‘ Diep By THE yisI- 
TATION OF A PHYSICIAN. So, at all 
events, 'll have a shy at old Ursa 
Major torecover my thousand pounds, 
if law can do it.” 

At first Mr. Plummie was deaf to 
all remonstrances, and would not be 
convinced that any action for dam- 
ages would not lie; so, to turn the 
conversation, he began singing, in an 
astonishing sprightly manner, “ C"est 
l'amour, Camour, Camour,” &e. which 
utterly played the deuce with a tinc- 
ture the ingenious Mr. Slapp was 
filtering, for he could not make the 
drops go through the funnel, or 
flannel, in correct time to the lively 
French air. 
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But when Plummie consulted a 
worthy solicitor he was candidly in- 
formed that, most probably, evidence 
would be given that the disease was 
cured by the change from a sedentary 
and pi te life to one of excitement 
and locomotion, so the would-be 
plaintiff against Doctor Ursa Major 
became more reasonable. 

In addition to other improvements 
of mind and body, Alexander Plum- 
mie had made it his business to visit 
the vineyards in the departments of 
the Marne, Ardennes, and Aube, and 
accurately to understand the various 
growths of champagne wine, the 
white, straw-coloured, pink, and red, 
the mosseux, cremant, and non mos- 
seux. He likewise formed an inti- 
macy with the finest produce of the 
vines of Bourgogne, of Auxerre, 
Chambertin, Clous Vougeot, &c. 
and, at the particular request of 
Miss Delarue, ie did not omit a visit 
to Bordeaux, where he obtained a 
proper introduction to extremely 
curious clarets. 

Mr. Delarue found his exertions in 
business had annoyed him, he en- 
deavoured to replace Plummie by a 
new managing clerk, a fat fellow, 
who had failed in business in London, 
and was a great deal too fond of tast- 
ing samples; in fact, he got into 
great discredit by making every body 
tipsy who came near the premises. 
Miss Delarue was single. Dordel 
made up his mind that he ought to 
be in love, but he was of too indolent 
a disposition to fascinate a female ; 
he, however, became intimate at 
Mr. Delarue’s house, and, making 
a prodigious effort one day, pro- 
posed to Miss Delarue, and was 
instantly rejected. This had such 
an effect upon him, that he was 
compelled to go into Mr. Slapp’s 
shop and take a dose of «ther, and 
smell to the hartshorn-bottle, when 
he became better. 

Plummie called on Mr. Delarue, 
who did not at the moment recollect 
his person, it was so completely trans- 
formed; he took him for a foreigner 
of distinction who had come to order 
wine. But when he was undeceived 
he went off into two hearty fits of 
laughing, the one dedicated to the 

r ossified individual, and the other 
Indicative of real delight at again 
beholding his steady favourite Alex- 
ander, who, he ardently hoped, he 
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should induce to re-enter his service 
on any terms. 

But when Mr. Plummie was intro- 
duced to Miss Delarue, ye gods, 
what an altered being! He was no 
longer gauche, he had entirely got 
rid of his mauvaise honte, his person 
was dégagé, and he addressed his 
compliments to her with spirit and 
grace. He dined with his old master 
and his daughter ; he mixed them an 
incomparable salad ; he talked learn- 
edly on his acquired knowledge of 
wines; he described operas, prima- 
donnas, pictures, statues, the foreign 
literature of the day, vaudevilles, 
Punch a la Romaine, Chateaubriand, 
Franconi, Waterloo, the pope, ma- 
caroni, the Bourbons, omelettes 
soufflet, Beranger, Tortoni, and Ga- 
lignani. He sung Rossini’s duets 
with Miss Delarue until the tears 
came into her fatlier’s eyes. 

Our readers will anticipate the re- 
sult. The wine-merchant was so de- 
lighted with the wondrous alteration 
and improvement of Alexander that 
he not only restored him, or, rather, 
raised him to a better and more en- 
viable situation by proposing a part- 
nership to him, which his acquired 
foreign manners of the world better 
qualified him for than his dry sen- 
tentiousness had previously done. 

Plummie had never lost his ama- 
tory feelings for Miss Delarue, and 
now he had gained the confidence 
to express them with propriety. We 
cannot undertake to give all the de- 
tails which might have actuated the 
on but Mr. Delarue did not with- 
10ld his consent to a very important 
proposition made to him by Mr. 
Alexander Plummie, and which had 
already been acceded to by Miss 
Delarue. 

In the smiles and caresses of a 
charming wife, Mr. Plummie, of the 
firm of Delarue and Plummie, soon 
forgot the acerbity of remembrance 
against the sinning doctor, and quite 
softened into amiability all tendency to 
ossification or hardening of the heart. 

Plummie lost his ossified heart, but 
made, by losing it, Miss Delarue 
“bone of his bone.” 

The happy — enjoy an annual 
trip to sunny France in the vintage 
season. 

The story of Plummie, which is 
no fiction, verifies the proverb with 
which we have headed our chapter. 
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ABELARD AND HELOISA. 


Tue reader who has lingered over 
the richly illuminated missals of the 
olden time need not be reminded of 
the delight which he has experienced 
in turning from the contemplation 
of the mere black or red-letter homi- 
lies and prayers to the golden little 
pictures plentifully sprinkled, like 
flowers of dazzling colour, amid the 
dry parchment pages ; and the pleasure 
with which his eye reposed on those 
fairy limnings whose surpassing bril- 
liancy so well contrasted with the 
dull, uninteresting matter around 
them. In one he sees portrayed by 
fair fingers the form of some winged 
angel with eyes of splendour, the 
image, perhaps, of one of those celestial 
visitants by whom the dreams or 
reveries of the gentle artist were 
blessed; in another he beholds the 
likeness of the Virgin crowned with 
rays of glory, and looking the im- 
personation of all that is lovely, holy, 
and divine. The skies above the vari- 
ous figures, the clothes that robe, the 
atmosphere that surrounds them, are 


coloured with intense radiance as if 


a sunbeam were by some magic con- 
frivance insphered within the parch- 
ment, and inwoven with the picture ; 
and every face wears within it such 
a garland of charming things that 
the student could contemplate for 
ever. He forgets every thing but the 
scene before him, and gazes on it 
long. 

Something like this is the feeling 
with which the loves of Abelard 
and Heloisa inspire the man to 
whom literature and its curiosities 
are dear. ‘The romantic incidents 
of their lives, the beauty of their 
minds, the intensity of their love, 
the enthusiasm of their devotion, the 
poetry of their whole career, form 
the illuminated pages of the eleventh 
century, and, by their very splendour, 
throw upon their era all that can in- 
terest or endear it to the heart. 
What to the great mass are the vul- 
gar triumphs of kings, the bloodshed 
and the massacre of those barbarous 
times, the baronial onslaught, or 
the predatory excursion from cas- 
tled crag or mountain fastness ? 
These things pass away unheeded, 
and are suffered to sleep in the iron 
tombs of the miscreants who per- 


formed them; but the union of 
two lovers sprung from no lordly 
station, occupying no high places in 
the world, eminent only by the ge- 
nius, the beauty, and the misfortunes 
which fell to their share, still haunts 
our memories, wreathed all about 
with nearly as much interest to 
us as it had to the rude men of the 
olden time, and promising to fur- 
nish to all future ages an episode 
the most exquisite and affecting in 
the annals of literature or love. 
Numberless lovers, doubtless, there 
have been as gentle and as true, as 
passionate and unhappy, of whom 
we have no record. But the con- 
nexion of Abelard and Heloisa with 
literature has immortalised names 
and incidents that must otherwise 
have long since perished; and our 
cognisance of their history shews, by 
incontrovertible proof, how omni- 
potent is the wand of Genius, and 
how eternally survives aught that 
she has touched. 

The epitome of the story, how they 
lived and loved, and were unhappy, 
is familiar to every one; and num- 
bers, doubtless, think that an imper- 
fect summary of this kind is suffi- 
cient ; but few there are, indeed, to 
whom any thing more is known, for 
it is not every one who has patience, 
or learning, or leisure, to wade 
through the musty quartos of Am- 
boetius, or translate the auto-bio- 
graphy of Abzlard, and the cor- 
respondence that passed between him 
and Heloisa. A recent attempt has, 
however, been made on the Conti- 
nent, by Monsieur and Madame 
Guizot, to make the great mass 
of French readers acquainted with 
their career; and they have de- 
voted to the attempt two octavo 
volumes of indifferent prose and 
worse philosophy, with  illustra- 
tions and vignettes to match. It 
has occurred to the present writer 
that some account of them in a brief 
form would be not uninteresting to 
the English reader, who has surely 
as much sympathy with love and 
learning as the French ; and the fol- 
lowing paper, it is hoped, will fil! up 
a gap in literature. 

Peter Abelard, the most illustrious 
scholar and philosopher of his age, 
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was born in the year 1079, in the se- 
questered little village of Palais, eight 
miles to the east of Nantes. His 
father, Berenger, was a man of eques- 
trian rank, and, for the rude period 
in which he lived, eminently accom- 
plished; but the military duties 
which his profession naturally en- 
tailed on him did not allow him to 
devote his mind as closely to books as 
he might have wished, and the peace- 
ful labours of the student were 
merged, or, perhaps, forgotten, in the 
wild and fascinating excitement of 
the soldier's life. Yet amid the tur- 
moil of camps Berenger’s partiality 
to learning was not siden, and 
he took care that his children should 
be instructed in literature in pre- 
ference to the science of arms, al- 
though the latter was an accomplish- 
ment then more usual with the 
gentle-born, more dazzling as an oc- 
cupation, and more profitable, also, in 
its results than the toga or the cowl. 
Biographers are at issue as to whe- 
ther Abelard was the eldest or a 
younger son, but the best au- 
thorities have given it as their 
opinion that he was the former. 
The prospect of hereditary wealth 
was not, however, seductive enough 
to allure from its loftier longings the 
mind of the young student, who 
manifested, at a very early age, an 
extraordinary love for knowledge, 
and a genius, capable not only 
of acquiring it, but of winning many 
a fair trophy by itsmeans. Soenthu- 
siastic, indeed, did he feel in the pursuit 
of learning, that he wandered on foot 
through many of the neighbouring 
provinces, adding to his rich stores 
whithersoever he went; and to this 
custom he adhered so long, that, as 
he himself laughingl tells us, he 
might have been Eesiqusied, not 
inappropriately, “ Peripateticorum 
emulator,” a rival of the Peripa- 
tetics. Roaming about from monas- 
tery to monastery, or lingering in the 
silent seeinatenll over some painted 
manuscript, his mind brooded, as we 
may suppose, on many a gorgeous 
dream of glory and ambition; and 
there was a rapture in knowledge thus 
acquired of which the cold and com- 
monplace customs of our own time 
can furnish no idea. ‘To the scholar 
of those primitive days, the most ex- 
tensive fame was not only an antici- 
pation, but a thing assured. The 
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great mass paid him a species of feu- 
dal: homage ; kings and barons ho- 
noured and protected him, and gentle 
dames delighted in his company, 
while in the distance he beheld the 
splendid prize of the triple crown, 
and the palace of the Vatican, by 
the possession of which he might not 
unreasonably hope that his declining 
years would be adorned. 

Abelard was scarcely twenty when 
he quitted his father’s residence to 
seek his fortune in the great world. 
He proceeded straight to Paris, then 
the theatre of learning, the seat of 
the court, and the resort of the most 
distinguished scholars, and enrolled 
himself among the pupils of Guil- 
laume De Champeaux, a celebrated 
teacher and dialectician. The repu- 
tation of De Champeaux had drawn 
to his school in thousands all those 
who sought the phantom learning, 
and thought no labour too great in 
her pursuit. Fame had wafted widely 
his praises, and adorned his brows 
with some of her greenest laurels ; 
and the young student was filled with 
delight on entering an academy where 
emulation prevailed, and where he 
hoped to gain before long the appro- 
bation of him whom all Europe ap- 
plauded. On the other hand, the 
professor, who soon marked the ge- 
nius of the young man, congratu- 
lated himself on acquiring, among 
the number of his followers, one who 
promised to shed so much honour 
on his school. His whole course 
hitherto had been one of triumphs ; 
the doctrines that he maintained were 
widely spread and noisily discussed, 
and he devoted every energy he pos- 
sessed to support a character which he 
had spent a lifein achieving. It was 
not without reason, therefore, that 
he flattered himself that Abelard, 
reared, as it were, under his auspices, 
initiated daily into his principles and 
dogmas, and taught to adopt them as 
his own, as well because of the source 
from which they proceeded as from 
their intrinsic excellence, would in 
time become a powerful apostle of 
his principles, and reflect new lustre 
upon them and their author, by the 
extent of his acquirements and the 
splendour of his intellect. But a 
brief space sufficed to dispel the 
agreeable illusion, and his cloud-built 
palace melted away more rapidly 
even than it had been formed. 
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The pupil did not at first dare 
openly to attack the doctrines of the 
master, but modestly. questioned 
some of the conclusions to which he 
came; from questions he advanced 
to doubts, and from doubts at length 
to disputation. Residing under the 
same roof with De Champeaux, and 
beholding him daily unrobed and 
unvizored, familiarity by degrees bred 
contempt ; and the real abilities of the 
professor, when stripped of art and 
artificial glitter, were such as to make 
Abelard wonder at the facility with 
which fame is sometimes won, and 
the ease with which it may be main- 
tained. ‘The veneration with which, 
in the beginning, he had regarded 
him vanished never to return. He 
began to compare his own resources 
with those which he observed in De 
Champeaux, and, satisfied with the 
result, opposed his master’s doctrines 
without reserve. So bold an innova- 
tion produced disgust. A teacher 
had never before been confronted 
by one of his own pupils, and all 
exclaimed loudly against the pre- 
sumption of Abelard. He, confi- 
dent in himself, as true genius 
always is, heeded nothing that was 
urged, but pursued his course, 
refuting all the fondly cherished 
principles which De Champeaux had 
pronounced to be based on truth, and 
was gratified in more instances than 
one bythe master’s reluctant submis- 
sion. It must have been a galling mo- 
ment when the professor yielded to 
his boy-rival ; but genius, fike truth, 
always conquers, and De Champeaux 
was obliged to confess the influence 
of a master-spirit. Yet the victory 
was not without bitterness, for to the 
fame which he acquired in those 
early discussions, and the jealousy 
which attended it, the philosopher, in 
the decline of life, looks back with the 
melancholy reflection that it was the 
primary source of all his calamities. 
“ From this,” says he, “I date the 

rologue of all the miseries which 
nave befallen me; and, as my name 
has been extended wider, so has been 
the measure of my misfortunes.” It is 
needless to add that among his fellow- 
scholars the most violent jealousy in- 
stantly sprung up. Human nature 
is the same in all ages, and superior 
talents are ever followed by an at- 
tendant demon called Envy. It is 
like a shadow that pursues those 
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bodies on which sunlight is shining, 
and only those. While we are in 
the shade we have it not. 

The soul of Abelard was not, 
however, satisfied with the victory 
achieved by him merely as a scholar— 
he aspired to the chair of philosophy 
himself, and longed to behold ad- 
miring crowds learning wisdom from 
his lips, and spreading far and near 
the celebrity of his name. His heart 
filled, with that absorbing passion for 
glory which is the characteristic of 
high genius, felt daily more and 
more its intense longing to give 
vent to its emotions and be freed 
from the trammels of pupilage, 
and after deep deliberation he re- 
solved to establish a school. His 
intention was soon bruited abroad, 
and drew down upon him at once a 
host of enemies. De Champeaux, 
powerful in friends, standing, and 
reputation, particularly distinguished 
himself in leading the opposition : 
silent machination and open enmity 
were employed to stifle the project 
in its infancy; but all failed before 
the superior fortune of Abelard,and, 
after a contest of six months, he 
established himself at Melun, then a 
considerable town on the Seine, ten 
leagues above Paris. His youth, 
beauty, and eloquence, soon drew 
admiring auditors around him, old 
and young alike listened to his lec- 
tures with rapture; many of De 
Champeaux’s senior pupils resorted 
to the young professor, and every 
new lesson he delivered added some 
new trophy to his fame. 

From Melun he removed to Cor- 
beil, a town distant only a few miles 
irom the metropolis. The nearer he 
approached to Paris the more did 
De Champeaux’s apprehensions in- 
crease, and the more especially as 
Abelard made no secret of his inten- 
tions to batter down the system of 
philosophy on which his old master 
sat enthroned. All the appliances 
of wit and argument he brought to 
bear with powerful hand on the ob- 
ject of his attack; his studies were 
incessant, his desire for conquest in- 
satiable. The morning sunbeams 
shone in upon his expiring lamp, and 
found the philosopher still at vigil 
over his books. The scholars of 
either party rushed enthusiastically 
into the quarrel, and by their ac- 
clamations inspired both. The an- 
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tagonists met repeatedly and argued. 
But victory was on the side of Abee- 
lard, and waved her palm above his 
head. If we inquire what was the 
subject of dispute, we discover it to 
have been mere air. The philosopher 
himself informs us of the opinion of 
De Champeaux, which he expended 
all the force of his intellect to com- 
bat. “ Erat in ea sententia,” he says 
in his History, “ de communitate 
Universalium, ut eamdemessentialiter 
rem totam simul singulis suis inesse 
astruerit individuis, quorum quidem 
nulla esset in essentia diversitas, sed 
sola multitudine accidentium varie- 
tas.” —“ Such was his opinion concern- 
ing the community of Universals, that 
he asserted the same whole is essen- 
tially inherent in its several indi- 
viduals of which there is no diversity 
as to essence, but only a variety 
arising from the multitude of acci- 
dents.” And upon this nonsense 
the whole mind of the world was 
directed, as if the inquiry were wor- 
thy of the toil. Such children are 
men. 

The incessant application of Abe- 
lard undermined his constitution, and 
he was obliged to quit Corbeil and 
return to his native air in Brittany. 
There having sojourned for some 
years, he greatly matured his powers 
of understanding, but resisted for a 
considerable period all the applica- 
tions of his friends to reappear on 
the arena of his former success. At 
length, when he had completely re- 
covered, he set forth again for Paris. 
Ile was now twenty-eight years cld, 
a time when the mind verges on its 
manhood, and feels as if clothed with 
the vigour of a giant. The ambition 
which had slumbered so contented] 
in the learned solitude of Palais 
awoke anew, and panted for display. 
All his powers were refreshed, his 
mind teemed with plenteousness ; yet 
did he not, as before, rely so much on 
his resources as to reconstruct the 
school which, when a heedless youth 
of twenty-two, he had erected. He 
began to feel with Socrates how little 
man really knows of true science, and 
sccondingly entered like an humble 
student once again the academy of 
De Champeaux. What were the 
motives that induced him to this step, 
he has not recorded. The fact itself 
is barely related, and we are left to 
form our own suppositions upon it. 
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Whether he did so from humility, or 
with the deeper motive of propitiating 
one who might be advantageous to 
him as a friend, and could not but be 
an obstacle of importance in his path 
if a foe—whether he really expected 
to learn from De Champeaux what 
he might ineffectually seek elsewhere, 
or designed to win a more glorious 
prize, that of the pupil humbling 
the master, must be left entirely to 
conjecture. Had the motive been 
honourable, Abelard, perhaps, would 
have blazoned it; as it is, any one 
who reads his life observes a studied 
silence on many points. 

But, whatever were his motives, 
Abelard, once more plunged into the 
palestra of rhetoric, forgot all pru- 
dential speculations, and gave a loose 
rein to the haughty might of his 
spirit. He argued, he condemned, 
he refuted. The grey hairs of the 
old professor did not shield him from 
the battery of ridicule, eloquence, and 
philosophy, which Abelard opened 
upon his favourite doctrines. Even 
the monastic cowl, in which he had 
arrayed himself during the temporary 
retirement of our scholar, did not 
deter the latter from irreverently 
holding up himself and his system 
to public observation, and branding 
both with defeat ; and in a moment 
of weakness or despair De Champeaux 
recanted the opinions which he had 
been for years advocating, and sub- 
scribed before the whole city to those 
of his adversary. ‘This last step 
nearly set the seal on his ruin. His 
scholars left him, and it was for 
awhile in contemplation to forbid 
him the schools. The lecturer who 
had succeeded to De Champeaux of 
his own accord waited on Abelard, 
and, reserving the emoluments, re- 
signed to him the chair of philosophy, 
as being the person most worthy to 
fill and to dignify it ; and the church, 
determining to secure the aid of one 
so likely to prove an able champion, 
presented him with a canoniciate in 
the cathedral of Paris. Abelard was 
now in the full sunshine of prosperity. 
But the enmity of De Champeaux 
was not idle. He accused the pro- 
fessor who had resigned the chair to 
Abelard of certain misdemeanours, 
and was lucky enough to substantiate 
his charge by proofs. ‘This person 
accordingly was turned out, and an- 
other substituted in his place, to 
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whom Abelard was obnoxious. The 
scholar retired disgusted to Melun, 
and in solitude triumphantly con- 
soled himself by applying to his own 
situation the verse of Ovid :— 


“Summa petit livor, perflant altissima 
venti,”—De Remed. Amor. lib. i. 


The quiet of Melun was, however, 
little adapted for a spirit like his 
that revelled in the storm, and whose 
brightest properties were struck out 
by opposition. Ile resolved to drive 
the rival professor from a post which 
he was incapable of filling, and which 
to our scholar he appeared to have 
usurped. He quitted Melun, there- 
fore, with a whole train of scholastic 
followers as anxious for the approach- 
ing tournament of mind as ever 
ruder bands were for the foray or 
the encounter, and took up his abode 
at the Mount of St. Genéviéve. He 
was followed by De Champeaux, who 
had removed shortly before to a rural 
retirement, and the strife was re- 
newed. ‘The new professor suddenly 
found himself deserted by his scholars, 
who flocked to the schools of the two 
antagonists as inclination or prejudice 
inclined them ; and Abelard and De 
Champeaux, once again pitted in the 
intellectual warfare, occupied the at- 
tention of all Europe. ‘The modesty 
of the former does not allow him to 
relate the result at length, but the 
lines in which he closes his account 
of it can leave no doubt of how the 
struggle ended :— 


“Si queritis hujus 
Fortunam pugne, non sum superatus 
ab illo.” —Ov. Met. 1. xiii. 


This was their last fight. They 
never again met as antagonists. De 
Champeaux, elevated soon after to 
the mitre, laid aside the arms in 
which he had so long prided ; 
and Abelard quitted the scene of 
his loftiest renown for Palais, whi- 
ther he had been called by a let- 
terfrom his mother. His father had 
long before left the world, and sought 
content and repose in the cloisters of 
a neighbouring monastery. The 
mother of our philosopher resolved 
to imitate his example, and for the 
last time bestowed upon her splendid 
son her blessings and adieus. 

We know not what impression the 
history of the foregoing literary dis- 
putes between master and pupil may 
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have left on the readers’ mind. To 
some they will place the character of 
Abelard in an unfavourable light; 
to the few who remember how head- 
strong a thing genius is, they will ap- 
pear only natural results. Those 
who feel disposed to condemn must 
bear in mind the youth of the philo- 
sopher, which is the best palliation, 
perhaps, for his want of reverence 
towards old age, and may not unrea- 
sonably surmise the jealousy and 
passion of De Champeaux, which 
would have excited a less ardent 
spirit than that of Abelard. They 
will do well, also, to recollect the 
fierce rivalry for the golden prize of 
glory which agitated men’s minds in 
those iron days far more aw 
than in our own; and that to attack 
and to oppose, to challenge and to 
hattle, was the great characteristic of 
those chivalrous times, whether we 
lay the scene of our inquiry in the 
tilt-yard or the oratory, in the gilded 
amphitheatre or the dusky cloister. 
The mind of Abelard was first evoked 
in its full power by those early 
discussions. Had he been less apt to 
argue and dispute, his celebrity had 
been less also. 

The secession of De Champeaux 
from the arena left Abelard with- 
out a rival; and he accordingly 
turned his attention from the use- 
less consideration of essences and 
universals to the sublimer  sci- 
ence of theology. He had already 
achieved sufficient celebrity in the 
former pursuits; his competitors 
were beaten and driven from the 
field, and himself left without any 
motive to struggle for additional re- 
nown; but in the study of divinity, 
in every respect a nobler one than 
any other, he panted to be crowned 
with more splendid laurels, and en- 
tered on it with an alacrity charac- 
teristic of his genius. The chair of 
theology was then occupied by a 
canon and dean of the chapter 
named Anselm, whose academy at 
Laon, an episcopal see twenty-seven 
leagues from Paris, was the most ce- 
lebrated in France, and to him our 
scholar went. Anselm had been in 
early life the tutor of De Champeaux. 
He received Abelard with open arms, 
but the eagle eye of the latter read 
him at a glance. The description 
which he gives of the old professor is 
striking, and has one or two of those 
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bold original figures in which Aba- 
lard indulged, and which shew the 
masculine mould of his mind. We 
subjoin a translation of his own 
words :— 


**T went to this old man, to whom long 
custom rather than genius or memory 
had given reputation. Any one who 
had consulted him on a difficulty was 
sure to go away more dubious and per. 
plexed than he came. ‘To hear him was 
delightful, for he possessed an astonish- 
ing fluency of language ; but in his words 
was neither reason nor common sense. 
Whenever he attempted to kindle a fire, 
he never enlightened his house, but 
clouded it with smoke. His tree, which 
consisted wholly of leaves, looked beau- 
tiful at a distance; but those who sur. 
veyed it carefully near at hand found it 
without fruit. 1 went up to this tree, in 
full expectation ; my eye beheld it was 
the fig-tree which the Lord had cursed ; 
or, [ said it might be that old oak with 
which the poet compares Pompey. 


‘ Still seemed he to possess and fill his 
place, 

But stood the shadow of what once he 
was ; 

So in the field with Ceres’ bounty spread 

Uprears some ancient oak his reverend 
head.’— Rowe's Lucan. 


And after this discovery I reposed not 
many days under its obnoxious shade,” 


Abelard at first manifested his 
opinion of Anselm’s lectures by fre- 
— absence during the hours of 
their delivery. This was a more de- 
licate manner of exhibiting his esti- 
mation of the old man than by open 
discussion, where both were likely to 
lose their temper and become ene- 
mies. But it did not the less offend the 
disciples of Anselm. They were in- 
dignant that so great a name should 
be lightly treated, and in the care- 
lessness of Abelard they saw a silent 
reproof of their own discernment. 
Anselm himself was not without 
some pangs of jealousy. The learn- 
ing and quickness for which Abelard 
was distinguished were soon put to 
the test, and the result of the trial 
shewed that he relied not vainly on 
the wonderful resources of his in- 
tellect. 

It happened one day that, being in 
company with some other scholars, 
Abelard was asked what he thought 
of the study ofthe holy writings. “I 
answered,” replied the scholar, “ that 
the study of the Scriptures was highly 
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salutary and excellent; but that I 
wondered much how any one who 
professed to be learned could require 
any other aid than his own talents, 
or perhaps some simple commentary 
to elucidate the Bible; and, still 
more, how he could need the assist- 
ance of a theologian to teach him.” 
The words were greeted with laugh- 
ter. Abelard was sneeringly asked, 
whether he would make the attempt. 
He accepted the challenge without 
hesitation, and the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel was selected as being the most 
obscure, and the least expounded, of 
any of the sacred books. With a 
single commentator, Abelard pro- 
mised to be ready next morning with 
the exposition. Those who affected 
to be his friends urged him to devote 
more time and consideration to the 
study. The answer of Abelard was 
noble. “ It is not by mere practice, 
it is not by application solely,” cried 
he, “ but by mind, that I hope to 
win the garland of fame. Ye who 
doubt my abilities must witness their 
display to-morrow, or the trial is at an 
end.” But a few attended his morn- 
ing lecture. They did not believe it 
possible for human wit to be so sud- 
denly marshalled. But those who 
did attend speedily carried an ac- 
count of the lecture in the most 
glowing language of compliment 
whithersoever they went. The next 
day his hall of meeting was crowded ; 
the audience went away filled with 
admiration ; and the young student 
of divinity bid fair to rival the hoary 
Anselm. An interdict was imme- 
diately procured by the latter to 
a the further continuance of 
is lectures; but the prohibition 
served to increase their celebrity, 
and Abelard, returning to Paris, re- 
established his old school, and be- 
came the magnet of attraction to 
which all who loved letters turned 
intuitively. He commenced his lec- 
tures by that identical exposition of 
Ezekiel which had gained him so 
much fame at Laon, and so gratified 
all who heard him, that many doubted 
whether he was greater as a polemic 
or a philosopher. His position at 
this period is described in the follow- 
ing terms, by his friend Fulco, in a 
letter to the philosopher himself :— 
** No distance of country, no height of 
mountains, no depth of valleys, no intri- 
cate journey beset with perils and thorns, 
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could withhold your scholars from you. 
The youth of Britain, crowding to their 
shores, were not intimidated by the sea 
which met their eyes, or the billows that 
broke at their feet; in spite of danger 
they cleared the dreadful pass. The 
more remote islands dismissed their sa- 
vage sons, Germany, Spain, Flanders, 
the people of the North and of the South, 
flocked to you; in their mouths your 
name only was heard. They advised, 
they praised, they extolled your abilities. 
I speak not of those whom the walls of 
Paris inclosed, nor of the inhabitants of 
our neighbouring or more distant pro- 
vinces ; from you they as ardently sought 
for wisdom as if all its treasures had 
been there locked up. In a word, 
moved by the splendour of your genius, 
by the charms of your elocution, and by 
the acuteness of your penetration, to you 
they all approached as to the source from 
which Science flowed in the purest 
stream.” 


“But prosperity,” says Abelard, 
“is the shoal of fools.” Having now 
gained all that he wished, universally 
acknowledged as being the greatest 
philosopher of the age, he began to 
relax from his labours, and seemed in 
more danger of defeat, when he had 
scarcely an enemy to dread, than when 
struggling for the victory. And the 
more intimately, he tells us, he 
became versed in the ennobling sci- 
ences of theology and philosophy, 
the more distant did he seem to be 
removed from the observance of the 
precepts of one or the other. What 
were the excesses into which he 
plunged, he does not say. He ex- 

ressly tells us that he was no vulgar 
ibertine. But he had found the 
futility of philosophy to ensure hap- 
piness. He felt lonely and unhappy, 
when suddenly the romance of his 
life began; and the name of his 
mistress and wife becomes henceforth 
inwoven with his sweet and singular 
story. 

Heloisa resided at this period in 
Paris, at the house of her uncle, a 
wealthy canon, by name Fulbert, 
who loved her extremely, and spared 
no exertion to make her one of the 
most accomplished ladies of her age, 
as she was already one of the fairest. 
Her face and form are described to 
have been of that kind which fasci- 
nates at first sight ; and the intelli- 
gence of her soul is said to have 
given a starry brilliancy to her com- 
plexion, so that to see her and love 
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her were identical. Abelard, whose 
school was close by her residence, 
had often observed this young 
girl; and whether he was origi- 
nally attracted towards her, away 
from his grave converse with philo- 
sophy, by the reputation of her 
talents, or by attractions more win- 
ning, he certainly became enamoured 
of her with a passion which derived 
greater strength from its having been 
experienced now for the first time. 
Hier name had filled not only Paris, 
but had penetrated through the king- 
dom; and her youth (for she was 
only eighteen) increased the admira- 
tion which beauty and intellect per- 
fectly combined had created. She 
was reported to be familiar with the 
best authors of Rome; the exquisite 
songs of the Grecian minstrels she 
could read and appreciate; and her 
knowledge of Hebrew enabled her to 
chant the psalms of the sovereign- 
songster in the language of their au- 
thor. Whether these accomplishments 
were bestowed upon her by romantic 
fiction, or whether she really pos- 
sessed them at this early age, we 
know not. Certain it is, that her 
letters, written at a later period, war- 
rant us in believing all that has been 
said. 

Such a being seemed by Nature 
herself destined for the accomplished 
Abelard. The pleasures in which 
he had rioted were transient, and 
had maintained no hold on his heart; 
his soul was too refined and delicate 
to be corrupted by mere sensual pur- 
suits. He had long languished for 
an intercourse with one about whom 
his spirit would entwine itself; and 
in the elegant Heloisa he fancied he 
beheld the only being whom he could 
truly and for ever love. That his 
own attractions were such as she 
could not resist, he felt persuaded: 
“ So great,” he says, “ was my repu- 
tation, and so captivating the attrac- 
tions of my youth and person, that I 
feared not to be rejected by any wo- 
man whom I should deign to honour 
with my regard.” 

Nor was it for her beauty only 
that he wished to be her lover. Her 
attachment to those sciences which 
were the demi-gods of his ambition 
made him regard her as a congenial 
spirit, and presented to him the most 
ready means possible whereon to 
found the base of his newly born 
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passion. He thought that, if he 
could induce her to hold a corre- 
spondence with him, the opportuni- 
ties thus presented of shewing her his 
mind in all its majesty, of flatter- 
ing her taste, her judgment, and 
her charms, would give him such 
advantages as no woman could 
resist; and this design he im- 
mediately carried into execution. 
But here the reserve of which we 
have before spoken interposes, and 
no further does he acquaint us 
with the correspondence. The ad- 
miration with which he was disposed 
to view the lady ripened impercepti- 
bly into intense passion, and he laid 
a scheme to get introduced into the 
same house with the beautiful and 
artless Heloisa. This he accom- 
plished in the following manner. 
He applied to some of her uncle's 
friends, and stated the inconvenience 
he felt in lodging at so great a 
distance from the schools; he en- 
larged on the expenses, too, that 
separate living entailed on his limited 
income, and added, that domestic 
cares interfered oftener than was to 
be wished with the learned avocations 
to which his heart was devoted. He 
concluded by expressing a wish to 
board with the old man. ‘The intel- 
ligence was conveyed to Fulbert, who 
was overjoyed at it for many reasons. 
The great reputation of the scholar 
would, he knew, throw some of its 
radiance round his house; and to sit 
at the same board daily with the man 
whose learning was the theme of the 
world flattered his vanity not a lit- 
tle. His avarice, also, was power- 
fully tempted; and his love for his 
niece, whose instruction he promised 
himself the philosopher would su- 
perintend, supplied him with an ad- 
ditional argument, if any were neces- 
sary, to induce him to accede to Aba:- 
lard’s request. ‘The heart of the lat- 
ter beat high when he found that he 
had succeeded. He removed imme- 
diately to the residence of the canon, 
who besought him to bestow on the 
education of his beloved niece what- 
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ever leisure he might be able to 
snatch from his school, and to correct 
her even with stripes if she were 
remiss or negligent in her studies. 
The feelings with which Abzlard 
regarded this injunction are best 
expressed by himself :— 


‘* Viewing this simplicity of the uncle, 
I was not less astonished than if I had be- 
held a shepherd intrusting his lamb to the 
care of a hungry wolf.* He committed his 
niece to me to be taught, and to be cor- 
rected as I pleased, which, in fact, was 
supplying me with every occasion not 
only of gaining her affections, but like- 
wise with a power of forcing her, by 
chastisement, to comply with my desires, 
should persuasion prove ineffectual. But 
there were two considerations with which 
all suspicion of evil was incompatible— 
the love he felt for Heloisa, and the 
opinion he entertained of my virtue.” 


Whatever compunction he may 
have felt when first, pondering on his 
designs, he gained admission into the 
mansion of Fulbert, vanished away 
like mist when Heloisa flashed on 
him in the full sunlight of her 
charms; and the first night he lay 
under the same roof with this inno- 
cent young creature sprang up in 
the heart of both the germs of that 
wondrous passion which brought 
misery and ruin in its train, and 
repaid them only for a life of ca- 
lamity by an immortality brilliant 
and enchanting as the morning-star. 
The ascendancy which the scholar 
established in the heart of his pupil 
was sudden, was absolute, was all- 
absorbing. Her whole life hitherto 
seemed to have been a mere blank— 
a tiresome prologue to an exquisite 
drama, in which she played a chief 
part ; and she gave herself up 
to the intoxication of her newly- 
born love with an enthusiasm that 
must have bewitched Abelard. Phi- 
losophy and her austere frowns were 
immediately forgotten. Theology, 
with her solemn and awful mien, 
was neglected and despised. Love 
triumphed and trampled upon both. 
A philosopher in love, though a rare, 


* The witty, satirical Bayle, remarking on this expression, says :—*‘ As he quotes 
the ancient poets pretty often, I am surprised his young lamb given up to a famished 
wolf did not make him recollect these lines of Virgil: — 


* Eheu! quid volui misero mihi? 


Floribus austrum 


Perditus, et liquidis immisi fontibus apros.’—Eclog, ii. v. 58. 
‘ The boar amid my crystal streams I bring, 
And southern winds to blast my flow’ry spring,’ "= Drypsn, 
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is by no means an isolated sight ; and, 

when the flame breaks out in a mel- 
lowed breast, it burns fiercer and 
more intensely than in the thought- 
less bosom of youth. The instruction 
which the unsuspecting Fulbert fe- 

licitated himself with the posegest of 
securing for his niece was neglected, 
and love and the heart were the only 
volumes that engaged them.* A rare 
spectacle their union was; but who 
can fathom the depths of that inscrut- 
able attachment? Abelard was now 
forty, Heloisa not yet twenty. The 
first a grave, staid man, with silvered 
hair and solemn aspect; the second, 

in figure and soul, but just emerged 
from childhood. Yet their love was 
far more wild and passionate than if 
both had been very young, and utterly 
heedless of consequences, as mere 
youth always is. By what mysterious 
spell were these lovers then united ? 
Fate, or chance, or passion? We know 
not. Perhaps it was destiny ; it may 
have been written in the planets 
while earth was yet achaos. Or was 
Heloisa attracted by the mere per- 
sonal graces of Abelard? Did she 
long to own him for whom all her sex 
sighed? Years after all had passed 
away, after the rainbow had vanished 
and been succeeded by the hurricane, 
the cloistered nun referred to the ac- 
complishments of the scholar as the 
secrets of his success :— 


“« Two accomplishments you possessed, 
indeed, in especial perfection, a music of 
voice and an exquisite grace in singing, 
which no female heart could resist. These 
qualifications were peculiarly your own, 
for [ do not know that any other philoso- 
pher ever possessed them. By these de- 
lightful recreations you softened the 
rigours of philosophy. You composed 
many love-songs, all of the most exquisite 
structure and harmony, aud these you 
sang with so bewitching an air, with so 
sweet a voice, and such agreeable gesti- 
culation, that you became the theme of 
admiration of all, and even those who did 
not understand the beauties of the melody 
were heard to applaud the graces of the 
minstrel. How many beautiful young 
maidens sighed to be beloved by you! 
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How many envied me the brilliant light 
with which your poems invested me! 
And these, in a short time, cariied the 
history of our loves to the most remote 
regions, and numbers envied the happi- 
ness of Abelard and Heloisa. What ele. 
gant qualifications of mind and body did 
not adorn your youth? Alas! not one 
was wanting; you were all perfect. 
Those who then envied me my felicity 
must now sympathise with my distresses, 
and even the bitterest enemy I ever ba: 
would wash all auger in the tears she 
could not but shed in sorrows and suffer- 
ings like mine.” 

These qualities fascinated not the 
youthful and artless Heloisa alone ; 
the fair Parisian ladies, who learned 
to love earlier than to knit or sew, 
were captivated likewise, so that 
scholarship would seem to have been 
in those rude ages the best recom- 
mendation that a man could bring 
to gentle maidens as well as to pur- 
ple cardinals. It was triumphant, 
not only in the boudoir (if such 
things were at that time), but in 
the conclave and the council. That 


Heloisa’s love may have been influ- 
enced by the admiration in which all 
other women held Abelard, as well 
as by his renown, is not unreason- 


able to suppose. Here are her own 


words :— 


* But my love for you was not the 
mere child of imagination ; it arose not 
because I fancied you the brightest of 
your species, but because I found that 
you really were so. Other women might 
think their husbands worthy of esteem 
and love; but you, my Abzlard, were 
esteemed and loved by the whole world. 
And the more intimately I beheld you, 
the more entirely I observed your worth 
and splendour. What monarch on his 
throne, what philosopher in his study, 
had achieved a renown comparable to 
yours? What town, what city, nay, what 
kingdom, did not burn to behold you? 
When you went forth in public, did not 
your route appear like a triumphal pro- 
cession, from the multitudes that followed 
you with outstretched necks and eyes 
riveted on your features? Married wo- 
men were enraptured to look on you, 
and young virgins pined fur you when 


* Abezlard’s own description of these nightly vigilie of love may be cited here. It 
isa perfect picture ; ; a paioter or a poet might portray | 

** Sub occasione discipline amori penitus vacabamus, et secretos recessus quos amor 
optabat studium lectionis offerebat. Apertis itaque libris, plura de amore quam de lec- 


tione verba se ingerebant, plura erant oscula quam sententiz. 


Sepius ad sinus quam 


ad libros reducebantur manus ; crebrius oculos amor in se reflectebat quam lectio in 


scripturam dirigebat. 


Quoque minus suspicionis haberemus, verbera quandoque dabat 


amor non furor, gratia non ira, que omnium unguentorum suavitatem trauscenderent.” 
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you were away. No lady,no queen upon 
the earth, was there who did not envy me 
the possession of one so worthy to be 
loved.” 


Abelard, now revelling in the 
Elysium of enjoyment, forgot all 
yursuits but one. “ 'Tediosum mihi,” 
S says, “ vehementer erat ad scholas 
»rocedere vel in eis morari, pariter et 
aesaeaen cum nocturnas amori 
vigilias et diurnas studio consecra- 
rem.” ‘To tear himself from the 
embraces of Heloisa he every day 
felt more and more difficult, and the 
murmurs of his scholars fell idly 
and uncared for on his ear. This 
austere man, who had hitherto lived 
like an eremite, suddenly became 
the gayest of the gay. The bulky 
volumes of theology were flung dis- 
dainfully aside, and the light effu- 
sions of the love poets supplied their 
place. He seemed a new and altered 
man. His name, heretofore the 
synonyme of all that was grave and 
venerable, was now associated with 
the chaunts of passion which he 
composed, and many of his favourite 
melodies (the gentle muse of whose 
inspiration Heloisa had been) were 
hymned publicly in the streets.* 
The last to hear of the amour, or 
even to suspect it, was the worthy 
canon, who, deeply immersed in 
calculations of profit and vanity, 
remained blind to all about him. 
At length even his suspicion was 
awakened. Friends mentioned to 
him to be watchful of his niece. 
Ile disregarded their suggestions for 
a time, but became vigilant when it 
was too late. ‘To separate the lovers 
seemed his only course. But Heloisa 
had fathomed his intention, and she 
led from Paris by night with her 
lover. ‘There he privately espoused 
her, and promised that she should be 
publicly acknowledged as his wife as 
soon as the parents had consented. 

Yet was not Abelard happy. He 
was perpetually haunted by the re- 
flection that his conduct to Fulbert 
had been a species of treachery ut- 
terly indefensible, though not per- 
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haps without excuse. He represented 
to himself, he tells us, the great af- 
fection which Fulbert bore to his 
niece, and pictured to himself the 
old man disconsolate at her desertion. 
Ife went to Paris, and sought out 
Fulbert. Arrived in his presence, 
he entreated him to pardon the guilt 
of both, and to consent to their 
nuptials. <A ae it is said, never 
forgives. Fulbert had sworn to his 
soul to be revenged. He craftil 
feigned to be satisfied with Abelard’s 
submission, while he brooded at the 
instant over a stern and unutterable 
vengeance. Abelard was contented. 
Ife received the assurances of the 
canon with a noble and ingenuous 
confidence in his sincerity ; the great 
spirit was enmeshed by the artifices 
of the crafty hypocrite; and he re- 
turned to Heloisa toe acquaint her 
with the success of his journey. 

Heloisa was by no means so easily 
convinced as her lover. Well know- 
ing the character of the canon, and 
feeling assured that he would never 
pardon what had happened, she con- 
jured Abelard to place no reliance 
on the protestations of Fulbert. 
She declared that the mere ceremony 
of a nuptial could have no weight 
with her, and that his reputation was 
dearer to her than all the world be- 
side. Romantically conceiving that 
the character of a philosopher and 
husband were incompatible, she pro- 
tested she would rather be his mis- 
tress than his wife, and that she would 
sacrifice any thing rather than the 
renown of her lover. Abelard re- 
mained unmoved, and the marriage 
took place. 

This reparation, it might be sup- 
posed, would have entirely satisfied 
Fulbert, and induced him hencefor- 
ward to treat the young bride and 
her devoted husband with the affec- 
tion of a friend and kinsman. But 
Heloisa had rightly judged him. His 
revenge only smouldered, and the 
embers were fraught with evil. Day 
and night he sat wrapped up in 
thoughts of retaliation, and at length 


* “Tta negligentem et tepidum lectio tune habebat, ut jam nihil ex ingenio, sed 
ex usu cuncta proferrem, nec jam nisi recitator pristinorum essem inventorum et si 
qua invenire liceret, carmina essent amatoria, non philosophiz secreta.” ‘“ Tat that time 
Was so negligent and remiss in my lectures, that whatever I said was from rote and 
not from genius. I repeated nothing but what I had formerly invented, and, if I hap- 
pened to strike out any thing new, it was amorous verses, and not the secrets of 


philosophy.” 
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found means to accomplish them. 
One of the servants of Abelard, 
corrupted by the gold of Fulbert, 
opened the doors of his master to the 
hired bravoes of the priest. In the 
darkness of midnight they burst into 
his chamber; the cries of the mana- 
cled and tortured scholar did not 
blunt their purpose. In the cycle of 
ten minutes the cruelty was perpe- 
trated which, says the historian, se- 
parated the man from the lover, and 
Abelard was left alone, bleeding pro- 
fusely and covered with affliction.* 
Morning rose, and the news flew like 
wildfire through the city. The 
ruffians had, in the first confusion, 
escaped detection, but the vigilant 
search, directly instituted by the ma- 
gistrates, was crowned with success, 
and two were captured. They were 
punished, according to the spirit of 
the age, by the ler talionis, or reta- 
liatory law, which ordained “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
The instigator of the villany was 
deprived of his wealthy benefice, and 
his goods were confiscated to the 
crown; and his memory will remain 
to all time as an nee of the folly 
of avarice and revenge. The pen and 
fate of Abelard have consigned him 
to eternal infamy. 

The grief and shame with which 
Abelard was covered at this cata- 
strophe, he tells us, knew no bounds. 
He blushed to appear in public, and 
feared the jests of the iden cog- 
nisant of his fate. Determined to 
quit for ever the society of his kind, 
he resolved, not so much from a sense 
of religion as of disgrace, to seek 
oblivion and obscurity in the depths 
of a monastery, and accordingly en- 
tered the cloisters of St. Denys. The 
sorrow of all his fellow-citizens, the 
applauses with which they loaded 
him, their indignation at his calamity, 
and their importunities that he would 
still abide with them as their teacher 
and ornament, all were disregarded, 
and one feeling only occupied his 
mind, the remembrance of his former 
glories, and the conviction of his 
present disgrace. Before he bid 
adieu to the world he prevailed upon 
Ifeloisa to imitate his example. His 
love was too refined to expose her 
to the temptations of the world, and 


ec 
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the risk, perhaps, of another hus- 
band; and his knowledge of human 
nature was too deep and extensive to 
allow him to repose eternal confidence 
in so weak a vessel as woman. He 
even insisted that she should set him 
the example in assuming the sacred 
habit, and in a short passage, every 
word of which is as brilliant and real 
as in a picture, he describes the last 
scene in which his accomplished wife 
bid farewell to the world in the 
pathetic exclamation of Cornelia :— 
** O maxima conjux, 
O thalamis indigne meis, hoc juris habebat 
In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia 
nupsi 
Si miserum factura fui? 
penas 
Sed quas sponte luam.”—Lucan, 


“ Atque in his verbis,” he con- 
tinues, “ ad altare mox properat, et 
confestim ab episcopo benedictum 
velum ab altari trahit, et se monastice 
professioni coram omnibus alligavit.” 

This last ceremony concluded, he 
put on the cowl and hid himself under 
the gloomy turrets of St. Denys. 

Abelard, in constraining Heloisa 
thus to sacrifice the world, has been 
accused of selfishness. Unjustly, as 
we think. Had he deserted his young 
wife and left her alone to manage for 
herself, he would have acted a part of 
thorough baseness. low could 
Heloisa have lived had she not en- 
tered a convent? It does not appear 
that she possessed any estate. She 
must then have married again to 
support herself, and forgotten her 
first husband in the arms of another. 
Those who accuse Abelard seem not 
to have reflected on the matter, and, 
had Heloisa not obeyed the orders 
of her husband, she must have led a 
life of misery and contempt. But, 
acting as she did, the whole world 
must commend and reverence her 
conduct. 

The retreat of Abexlard was dig- 
nified by science. The fame, which 
he had long worn like a diadem, of 
being the most learned man in 
Europe did not wither away, nor 
did the ambition to be distinguished 
lose any of its fire or fervour. In 
the bosom of the cloisters he com- 
posed many theological treatises, and 
disturbed the fat slumbers of the 


Nunc accipe 


On sait quelle fut leur vengeance” is the discreet and delicate remark of Madame 
Guizot on this subject in her Essai Historique, 
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monks by some commentaries on the 
Acts of the Apostles which were full 
of wisdom, 2 asl and religion. 
His former scholars thronged about 
him and implored him once again to 
enter a world on which his learning 
had flashed illumination. They re- 
presented to him by many an in- 
genious arguinent that the time had 
at length arrived when he might love 
philosophy solely for her own sake, 
and become a sage not of the world, 
but of God. Abslard was deaf to 
entreaties, and replied to all their 
overtures austerely, if not sullenly. 
Dead to the world, why should he 
labour for the bubble of a short 
reputation ? He cared now only for 
eminence as a man of true piety, and, 
devoting himself entirely to Heaven, 
became in a little time a model of 
sanctity and a breathing satire on 
the lives of his licentious crown- 
shaven companions. They could not 


bear that one who had tasted so much 
of pleasure, and had been decorated 
with so many literary laurels, should 
all of a sudden become the chief 
among them for untiring devotion, 
for assiduity at prayers, for vigil 


and for fast, for flagellation and for 
study of holy books, for penances and 
labour, for humility and virtue. Their 
own irregularities, carried on hitherto 
in a shameful and undisguised man- 
ner, they did not expect would escape 
the observation or the reproof of the 
new brother, whose thoughts were 
with his God, and they became as 
anxious to get rid of this censor 
morum as they had been, but a short 
period previously, desirous to secure 
him. ‘Ihe prior, in particular, a man 
of dissolute and abandoned habits, 
took a dislike to Abelard, and was 
every day advising him to reappear 
in the world, and gratify the eager 
crowds of scholars who were anxious 
to beinstructed. Abelardsaw through 
the shallow device, but affected to 
take no notice of it; until, at length, 
a circumstance occurred which drove 
him out again on the world, and 
restored to the monks their original 
license to be depraved. Iappening 
to say, inadvertently, that he did not 
believe that their St. Dionysius was 
Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
in the Scriptures, his words were 
immediately laid hold of, and repeated 
to the abbot. The philosopher, sum- 
moned before the haughty monk, 
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proved what he had said by referring 
to the authority of Bede. The as- 
sembled gang called Bede “ a lying 
historian,” and cited some venerable 
blockhead named Huldonius, who had 
been one of their former abbots, and 
who, of course, had maintained the 
false opinion. Abelard, persisting in 
his preference of the venerable an- 
nalist, was obliged to fly for his life, 
and get safely into the territories of 
Count Theobald, who promised to 
protect him. 

Excommunication followed; but a 
long series of misfortunes had taught 
him to bear with patience the thun- 
ders of the church, and from philo- 
sophy, perhaps, he had learned to 
despise them. The temporal evils, 
however, with which excommunica- 
tion was accompanied were such as 
must make any man who did not de- 
pend upon his donjon-keep and red 
right arm for support, succumb to 
them in time, and Abelard was con- 
strained by poverty to make terms 
with his persecutors. He humbly 
implored them to take off the ban, 
and allow him to lead a monastic hfe 
in whatever place he should select. 
The offer was contemptuously re- 
fused ; but the same messenger who 
bore back to Abelard the dishearten- 
ing tidings informed him also of the 
sudden death of the abbot of St. 
Denys. Hope glittered in the heart 
of Abelard. By powerful interces- 
sion, he prevailed on the new prior 
to absolve him, and, this accom- 
plished, he retired with a light and 
buoyant spirit into a solitary forest 
in the diocese of ‘Troyes, where he 
founded an oratory, and called it the 
Paraclete. “ Quod cum cognovis- 
sent,” he says, “ scholares coeperunt 
undique concurrere, et, relictis civita- 
tibus, solitudinem inhabitare: pro 
amplis domibus parva tabernacula 
sibi construere, ct pro delicatis cibis 
herbis agrestibus et pari cibario vic- 
titare, et pro mollibus stratis culmum 
sibi et stramen comparare et pro 
mensis glebas erigere.” So mighty a 
magician was mind ecyen in those 
iron ages. 

The man who could accomplish 
all these things must certainly have 
been an individual of pre-eminent 
genius. Calamity always brought 
forth some new and gorgeous jewels 
of his soul; and persecution by his 
brethren only made him the dearer 

H 
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to all who loved the divinity of sci- 
ence. Lis scholars, attached to him 
as if by some strange spell, laboured 
night and day at his bidding, in 
every thing obeyed or anticipated his 
wishes, and, growing by degrees ena- 
moured with the enchanting features 
of the sylvan solitude, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of learning, there so 
freely unfolded to their longing gaze, 
extended the oratory into a spacious 
monastery, capable of holding hun- 
dreds, and consecrated it when com- 
pleted to the ILoly Spirit. His ene- 
mies bitterly complained of his good 
luck; and Abelard thus cpitomises 
their jealous clamours :— 


“‘ Lo! the whole world is in his train, 
We have profited nothing by persecuting 
him; on the contrary, we have increased 
his glory. We sought to extinguish the 
blaze of iis reputation ; we have made it 
burn but the brighter. His scholars de- 
spise the luxury of the city, the fascina- 
tions of polished society, and fly to de- 
serts and forests, making themselves 
ew wretched to be with Aba. 
ard.” 


Nor did their jealousy confine it- 
self to words. They charged him 


with irreligion and disbelief, and af- 


fected to find in the title which he 
had given to his monastery an irre- 
verence of the Paraclete. The accu- 
sation of heresy came upon Abelard 
like a thunderbolt. An aged man, 
and broken by miseries, he could but 
ill sustain the slanders of his sacer- 
dotal brethren; and the affliction 
which corroded him he thus painted 
in an indignant burst of eloquence : 
“ Heaven knows, I often fell into 
such a fit of desperation, that I was 
frequently disposed to quit for ever 
all places where Christianity pre- 
vailed, and dwell among the heathens 
and Gentiles, determining to live 
like a Christian among the enemies 
of Christ.” Thus he dragged on life 
for some time, until the monks of the 
abbey of Ruis elected him their su- 
perior; and on taking up his abode 
among them he made over to Heloisa, 
and the nuns of the convent of Ar- 
genteuil, the oratory of the Para- 
clete, the abbot of St. Denys having 
just before expelled her and her 
companions from their old nunnery. 
But misfortunes crowded now thicker 
and thicker upon him, and he found 
no repose. His whole life became a 
tissue of grief and wretchedness, and 
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he almost cursed the day that sent 
into the world a being so utterly and 
unceasingly afflicted. His hours, 
once devoted to letters or religion, 
were now spent in wayward fantasy, 
and he either fancied or found that 
plots were formed to take him off. 
Once, in the refectory, a monk, who 
had eaten by mistake a dish intended 
for Abelard, fell dead at his feet ; 
and his terrors at last increased to 
such an extent, that, in his letters to 
Heloisa, he speaks of his assassina- 
tion as a thing fixed, and only de- 
ferred for the most favourable oppor- 
tunity. Whether these were the 
ravings of a distempered brain, shat- 
tered at length by the stern buffet- 
ings of the world, all its original ma- 
jesty gone, all its giant vigour wi- 
thered and departed, or whether the 
monks did indeed resolve to murder 
their prior, is a question that cannot 
now be decided. Charity inclines us 
to suppose the first, but history fur- 
nishes instances of the last. His 
madness—if it were so—does not ap- 
pear in his writings; but, though oc- 
casionally relieved by the natural 
vivacity and brilliancy of his genius, 
they are as a whole some of the most 
melancholy avowals ever penned ; 
and portray in stern and awful co- 
lours the heart-broken scholar trem- 
bling in his grey hairs, and shudder- 
ing at every sound, as if it were the 
step of the approaching murderer. 
He compares his hapless condition 
to that of Damocles, with a sword 
suspended over his brain by a single 
hair, and enters into so lamentable a 
detail, that his story cannot be pe- 
rused without tears. Genius cer- 
tainly did not ever fling more wretch- 
edness on the head of any of her 
votaries than she unsparingly heaped 
upon the illustrious Abelard. His 
letters to Heloisa betray the same 
gloom of soul. Hers, radiant with 
life, and feeling, and love, present a 
strange contrast to his,—the emana- 
tions of a man whose heart within 
was cold, and dried up, and void of 
all that made it captivating in earlier 
and better times; and the few allu- 
sions which he makes to their former 
raptures betray the frigid and fa- 
natical mould in which his spirit had 
grown as it became grey. ‘The sun- 
shine brought to him no joy; mid- 
night sealed not his eyes in slumber. 
Every feeling was absorbed in the 
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frightful one of fear. Yet, in all his 
trembling, he did not and could not 
forget her who had been the bright 
morning-star of his soul. “ If Pro- 
vidence,” he says, “ shall deliver me 
into the fangs of my deadly foes, and 


they shall prevail over me and slay | 


me, or by whatever other misfortune 
I shall go the way of all flesh, let my 
remains, I entreat you, wherever I 
may depart, be borne thence to your 
cemetery, there to repose; so that, 
when our daughters and sisters in 
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Christ shall daily behold my sepul- 
chre, they may the more readily put 
up prayers to God in my behalf.” 
This nightmare state of anguish could 
not last ; his frame gradually yielded 
to the fiery spirit which corroded it , 
and he died at the priory of Mar- 
cellus, near Chalons, on the 2Ist of 
April, 1142, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. His body was conveyed 
to Heloisa, and when she died she 
occupied the same grave with her 
beloved husband, Abelard. 


PILGRIMAGES IN PARIS. 


No. III. 


THE PASSAGE VENDOME. 


Tues arcades in Paris are numerous, 
and are generally places of consider- 
able resort, and almost equally con- 
siderable traftic. London boasts but 
two, and they are very distinctive 
in character. ‘That which opens from 
Piccadilly being an emporium of 
vanities as relates to the shops, and 
of idle, second-class loungers, and 
professional dandies, and milliners’ 
apprentices, as regards the habitués ; 
while the other, less ambitious in its 
character, and far more busy and 
bustling, offers to most of those who 
enter it no other attraction than a 
“ short cut” from Trafalgar Square, 
or St. Martin’s Lane, into that sinew 
of London, the Strand; rendered 
somewhat difficult, however, to tra- 
verse, in consequence of the encroach- 
ments of the local traders, who, not 
satisfied with the space afforded by 
the windows of their shops for the 
display of their motley merchandise, 
gutel it out several feet over the 
pavement. 

To those who saunter into the 
Lowther Arcade for its own sake, 
a little world of amusement is opened 
up, by the heterogeneous nature of 
the said merchandise. Articles are 
there seen in juxta-position, whose 
uses are about as analogous as those 
of rope-dancing and algebra; and 
from a gold-headed pin to a tinder- 
box—from a wig to a wafer—every 
thing that is low in price, and ques- 
tionable in quality, may be procured. 


The fact that it serves as a con- 
venient thoroughfare between two 
frequented localitics makes its pave- 
ment almost universally damp and 
dirty; for, in our highly-favoured 
metropolis, when the rain ceases, the 
water-carts supply its place, and thus 
the pedestrian, who ventures upon a 
“ crossing,” must necessarily leave 
traces of his progress for the next 
five minutes upon the stones over 
which he walks. The Burlington 
passage, on the contrary, may almost 
be considered as a cul-de-sac; the 
lounger par excellence preferring 
the fashion-hallowed flags of Bonc 
Street, as he passes from Piccadilly, 
to the cigar-tainted atmosphere of 
the Arcade. Moreover, it is there 
the fashion to loiter, to criticise the 
new engravings, to abonner for the 
novels of Sue, Sand, and Balzac, to 
buy up the racy pieces de circonstance 
playing at the Palais Royale, and to 
ensure in the emporium of M. De- 
porte a glimpse of the last gravure 
galante, before it is profaned by con- 
tact with the window, and more 
vulgar eyes. ‘Thus the pavement is 
generally irreproachable, save in 
seasons of sudden rain, when those 
who are beyond reach of that great 
metropolitan umbrella, the Regent 
Street colonnade, press into its nar- 
row space for temporary shelter. 

In Paris these covered passages 
abound, and they are places of steady 
trade. Instead of the dark and close 
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closets which are dignified by the 
name of shops in the Arcades of Lon- 
don, large and airy warehouses, well 
filled with goods, extend to a con- 
siderable distance in the rear. ‘They 
are not de supréme mode, it is true, 
but, nevertheless, they are always 
full of females (and many of them 
right worthy of a stroll into that 
particular spot to look upon), en- 
gaged in the fascinating avocation of 
* shopping ;” and of flaneurs, in well- 
varnished boots, and tight - fitting 
kid gloves, dividing their attention 
between their own pretty persons 
and the little marchandes, who throng 
the counters of the several shops. 
Gilding, and plate-glass, and porce- 
lain, and pictures, glitter on one 
side ; millinery, and jewellery, and 
confectionery, attract upon the other. 
In one direction, books, and music, 
and engravings, arrest the steps of 
the student and the man of taste; 
while the gourmand and the gourmet 
are stopped on the other by the 
sweet savour of récherché dishes, and 
the appearance of a goodly range of 
gilded liqueur-flasks. Here, also, the 
foreigner in Paris, who is anxious 
not to receive in his appartement 
garni, or to disclose the identity of 
his hétel, makes rendezvous with his 
friends ; for no stranger has been a 
week in the “ capital of the world,” 
before these particular localities are fa- 
miliar to him ; and, because they amuse 
his idle hours, he soon brings himself 
to the belief that their names and 
geographical position are more easily 
retained in the memory than those 
of the streets. In short, a multitude 
of causes combine to render the 
arcades of Paris a constant scene of 
hurry, noise, excitement, and inter- 
est, In every instance save one, and 
that solitary exception is the Passage 
Vendéme. 

Every thing is caprice in the 
French capital, and the whim has 
been against the Arcade in question. 
Fashion shrugged up her shoulders 
at it, and it consequently became a 
dead letter; Commerce fell asleep 
over its counters; Speculation but- 
toned up its multitudinous pockets 
as it passed along. The Rue de 
Vendome, hitherto considered the 
dullest and the dreariest thorough- 
fare in the neighbourhood, began to 
prank itself, and to be better appre- 
ciated from the comparison ; and thus 
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compelled to succumb td its evil 
genius, half the shops in the con- 
demned passage remain unlet to this 
day. ‘The consequence is obvious: 
rarely are more than half-a-dozen 
persons to be seen at once under its 
roof,—for what Frenchman, woman, 
or child, ever found amusement 
where there was no food for vanity ? 
What Gallic hero ever ventured to 
be great without spectators? A quot 
bon? would be the matter-of-fact 
and ready retort if you ventured to 
inquire into the philosophy of this 
national unanimity of feeling and 
action. How, then, could it ration- 
ally be expected that the Passage 
Vendome should be popular? Ter- 
minating at one extremity in the 
street whence it derives its name, 
and at the other in the Boulevard 
du Temple, it affords little accommo- 
dation as a highway, either to the 
fashionable of the one quarter, or to 
the bourgeoisie of the other. A few 
demure-looking inhabitants of the 
Marais occasionally saunter there, 
and while the men ponder and prose 
over the caricatures in one window, 
their wives and daughters criticise 
the caps and bonnets in another; 
for even the Passage Vendome, deso- 
late as we have described it, is still 
in Paris, and therefore has its cari- 
caturist and its milliner as a matter 
of course. If you really wish to keep 
an appointment, no place can be so 
convenient for the purpose as this ; 
for, at a single glance, you may 
ascertain the presence or the absence 
of the individual whom you seek ; 
and, no matter what length of time 
is required for the arrangement of 
the business which has brought you 
together, you need fear no curious 
eye, or still more impertinent com- 
ment, be its nature what it may. 
Such is the Passage Vendome. 
An oasis of stillness in a desert of 
sound,—a solitude amid the strife 
and struggle of a great city,—a minor 
passage in a burst of martial music, 
—a something perfect in itself, but 
distinct and isolated in its individual- 
ity,—a spot of which it may be truly 
said, that although it be in Paris, 
it is, nevertheless, not of it. There 
is, probably, no metropolis so start- 
ling in contrasts as that of the French. 
In other lands the capitals have their 
fashionable and their commercial 
quarters, their palaces and their 
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hovels, their terraces and squares of 
state, and their lanes and alleys of 
iniquity; but Paris alone heaps the 
one upon the other, morally as well 
as actually. 

Its philosophy is a thing apart: 
every oon is a minor world; every 
separate portion of that house a 
colony, with its strong national pre- 
judices, interests, feelings, and pur- 
suits. Even Vienna, that city within 
a city, that metropolis girdled by a 
vaster metropolis, with its five stories 
underground, and its six above the 
level of the earth, cannot compete 
with Paris, either in variety of mate- 
rial, of passion, or of habit. Little 
does the Englishman suspect, as he 
follows through the leafy alleys of 
the Tuileries, the bowery woods of 
Meudon, or the stately terraces of 
Versailles, some fair and coquettish 
élégante, whose chaussure, chapeau, 
and cachemire, are alike irreproach- 
able, and whose delicately gloved 
hand seems to touch with trembling 
the ivory handle of a miniature 
parasol, or the delicate folds of a 
cambric handkerchief, edged with 
lace, at five or six livres the yard, as 
though the exertion of'so doing must 
be encountered with caution, that 
the pretty trifler is the wife of a 
commis in a public office, whose in- 
come does not exceed 1200 francs 
a-year; whose home, if such, indeed, 
it may be called, is in the first story 
of a roof, in which there are four 
tiers of dwellings ; and that, when on 
her return from the promenade, she 
has climbed to her mansarde, the deli- 
cate slippers and stockings are with- 
drawn, with the rest of the gala 
attire, and that the little hands are 
employed in cooking the evening 
meal, and, occasionally, in washing 
the domestic linen, the little feet 
protected only by a pair of heelless 
shoes, and the graceful figure scarcely 
shrouded by a wrapper of coarse, 
dark print, which is also worn 
+ eal ce the night. 

My worthy fellow-countrymen, be 
not deceived.—Y ou, my good and ex- 
cellent reader, who have just raised 
your eyes to the ceiling in admiration 
of all save the last detail of the lady’s 
ménage, be not mistaken in your turn. 
The Parisian coquette, of whatever 
rank, isno Griselda. She does not vo- 
lunteer these home sacrificesas a duty, 
far from it; they are only a homage 
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paid to vanity,—pleasure she must 
have, finery she must possess, ad- 
miration she must excite, and the 
price to be paid for all these ad- 
vantages is domestic comfort and 
social ease. Nor let my gentle coun- 
trywomen frown upon me for the 
declaration. I am not about to sub- 
ject the lady, alone and unsupported, 
to the censure of those who may be 
induced to condemn so factitious a 
state of existence. Monsieur le Com- 
mis is to the full as great a fribble as 
his wife. He must have his lavender 
gloves, his tasselled cane, his pantalon 
collé, and his havannah. The squalid 
and hungry tenant of the mansarde 
must be the faneur of the Boulevard ; 
and—doubt it ye who will—so far 
from having drawn an _ extreme 
sketch, I have here given you a 
portrait to the life of five portions 
out of six of the Parisian population, 
the other sixth being formed of the 
very high and the very low, who 
still resemble them in the grand out- 
line, although circumstances may 
have compelled a variation in the 
lights and shadows by which its pro- 
minent features are brought out. 
Nor have I by this declaration, even 
in the most minute degree, negatived 
my original assertion. I have, on 
the contrary, proved it. You may 
people the eleven, ay, and in many 
cases, the thirteen stories of a Viennese 
house, from its deepest cellar to its 
loftiest attic, with as many distinct 
sets of inmates, but you cannot— 
Asmodeus himself could not—pro- 
duce such a continuity of contrasts. 
True, the Austrian haunts the Volks- 
garten as earnestly as the Parisian 
frequents the Jardin Ture; the 
German yields to the magic strains 
of Strauss or of Lanner, as the 
Frenchman twirls to those of Mu- 
sard or of Julien. The one drinks 
his flat beer as complacently as the 
other swallows his sour wine; but 
at home, in the cellar of Vienna and 
the garret of Paris, their individual- 
ity stands out sharp and hard. Poor 
as he may be, Mynhecr must have 
something like an approach towards 
comfort by his own humble hearth ; 
while Monsieur takes his soupe au 
pain, and skulks off to bed by way of 
sleeping himself warm, without a 
comment. 

Another striking phase of Parisian 
society is that which exhibits to us 
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the intérieur of the bachelor life of 
the middling classes. Intérieur is 
their own word, and it is well chosen ; 
home would be a misnomer when 
nothing more sacred is implied than 
the angle of a sleeping - room, very 
frequently curtailed still more in its 
proportions by a sloping roof. In- 
terior is the proper term, for it is the 
reverse of exterior ; and assuredly the 
Frenchman de dehors is as thorough 
a contrast to the Frenchman chez 
lui as humanity and human means 
will admit. The poor student in 
England or Germany would go with- 
out gloves, and restrict himself to 
one hat every two years, rather than 
not have his cellar to himself; but 
the gargon lettré of Paris is differently 
constituted ; he cannot be alone, even 
in his moments of inspiration; he 
must have society, noise, excitement: 
he is gregarious ; his needs are many, 
and his gains are few ; and thus three 
and even four of the jeunes gens by 
whom France is to be not only saved, 
but seated upon the throne of the 
world in the event of another war— 
if they can discover at what point to 
apply the Archimedean lever — 
usually occupy the same mansarde, 
and enjoy every thing in common, 
from the two changes. of linen and 
the one of boots possessed by the 
community, to the profits (when there 
chance to be any) of the general 
stock of brains; or the remittances 
from the worthy relatives, who, in 
the deserts of their distant provinces, 
are dreaming of compound interest 
and family glory in years to come. 
Talking of the jeunes gens who, like 
the blouses 8, form a distinct and about 
an equally respectable portion of the 
population of Paris, as far as regards 
ie g ow I may as well in this place 
(as I 
to become somewhat discursive) relate 
aslight, but physiologically speaking, 
an amusing anecdote, which just now 
recurs tomy memory. I chanced on 
one occasion to be “ assisting” at a 
bal artiste—and here again I am 
tempted to venture a_ parenthesis 
witliin a parenthesis, and to hint to 
the uninitiated in Parisian social 
tactics, that it is no small privilege 
for a foreigner to be permitted to 
attend a ball of this description ; for 
the monde artiste of the French me- 
tropolis is as arrogant and as exclu- 
sive in its way as the most frost-bitten 
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circle of the genuine old noblesse of 
the Faubourg St. Germain ; and if in 
the latter you are required to shew 
your quarterings, so in the former 
you must prove your claim before 
you can anticipate toleration and 
countenance. Mine was based on 
some twenty printed volumes, more 
or less readable, and was gracious! 
admitted; and thus I found my self 
surrounded by Madame Sophie Gay, 
whose graceful, witty, and pure 
writings are neither known nor ap- 
preciated as they deserve to be on 
this side of the Channel; Madame 
Armand, known in the literary world 
as Madame Charles Reybaud, the 
talented, right-thinking, and woman- 
ly author of that admirable romance, 
Le Dernier Oblat, and a score of 
others as clever if not equally at- 
tractive toan English reader; Madame 
Ancelot, the spirituelle, the sparkling 
writer of comedies and vaudevilles ; 
Jules Janin, the wordy, pragmatical, 
but fearless feuilletonist, in his double- 
breasted blue coat with large brass 
buttons, whose peculiarly shaped 
forehead and singularly awkward 
bow would distinguish him among 
hundreds ; Fourier, the Socialist, with 
his elf-locks, his wild moustache, and 
his eager energetic pouring forth of 
a tide of eloquence in a voice of 
melody ; who, had his cause been as 
good as his intentions, would have 
proved a benefactor to his species ; 
Charles LeDru, the poet-advocate ; 
Pradier, the sculptor, with his hand- 
some wife; Rachel, who was at that 
yarticular moment the idol of all 
Paris, and a crowd of others,—pain- 
ters, novellists, engravers, actors, sing- 
ers, editors, and journalists. My anec- 
dote relates to one of the editorial lions. 
Early in the evening he was 
presented to me as I stood leaning 
against a marble console in the cham- 
bre & coucher of my hostess ; and, 
apropos of this pretty apartment, 
perhaps some of my readers who 
may not have been so fortunate as 
myself, may wish to have a glimpse 
of it in order to form their own idea 
of the sanctum (or what should be 
the sanctum) of a Parisian belle of 
the first water. ‘The ball-room, with 
its five hundred wax-lights, was en- 
tered from the corridor ; and nothing 
could be more sparkling, animating, 
and j joy ous than its whole : appearance. 
It isa strange fact, but fact it never- 
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theless is, that although our own fair 
countrywomen bear off the lilies and 
roses from the beauties of every other 
land; although the Spanish Donna 
kisses the earth with a foot which is 
much more worthy of worship than 
half the faces for which men’ have 
run mad—and I have seen more than 
one such —although the soft syrens 
of the East trouble your peace with 
eyes as wild as the gazelle’s, and as 
gentle as the moonlight, and I have 
looked into many of these also, still 
it cannot be denied that despite their 
thin bony figures, their dense dingy 
complexions, and their generally 
coarse limbs, there is a charm, a grace, 
and a witchery about Frenchwomen 
en toilette de bal, which no other 
female, be she of what land she may, 
can ever hope to rival. Dress is but 
an accessory to other women, in 
France it is the woman herself; or if 
it be not, there is such an intimate 
and gracious blending of the two, 
that the one is as the soul and the 
essence of the other. Nothing goes 
wrong—all is perfect—you would not 
have a tint less or a touch more for 
the world —and then, her look, her 
tone, her gesture! ‘Turn back a page, 
my benignant reader, and you will 
admit that the Frenchwoman was 
not educated, was not constituted, 
was not born for home. It must be 
so, for I again assert that she has 
triumphed over nature. See her at 
her levée (I have done it often) —I 
do not mean such a levée as would 
be held in the shrine to which Iam 
presently about to introduce you, for 
that, like most other things in France 
which will bear exhibiting, was meant 
solely for exhibition, but a plain, 
honest levée de famille — how would 
she look beside the pure-skinned, 
cleanly Englishwoman ; the graceful, 
fine-limbed Spaniard, the stately 
Oriental? ‘The question is so un- 
necessary, that it is almost imperti- 
nent ; and yet, see her in public, she 
is Circean in her fascination, in her 
grace, in her a plomb. Intellect she 
may not have, but she has emphasis ; 
erudition she may not possess, but 
she has tact; beauty she may not 
boast, physically and actually, but 
there is a light, a charm, a radiancy 
about her that, for the moment and 
Sor the purpose, is worth them all. 
Traversing this light and animated 
ball - room, and gliding along as 
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carefully as possible among flowers, 
jewels, flounces, and furbelows, I 
had passed through a door - way 
draped with pale pink silk, confined 
in graceful Sosane by heavy cords 
and tassels of the same material, 
and found myself without further 
pause or preparation, in the afore- 
mentioned chambre & coucher. As it 
was not the sleeping apartment of 
my own wife, I frankly confess that 
I thought the whole coup d’eil charm- 
ing. The walls, like the door and 
windows, were hung with pink silk, 
looped back upon a white ground ; 
and in every space thus produced, 
stood a little statuette of marble up- 
on a bronze bracket. ‘The toilette 
was all point-lace and bijouterie ; the 
mirror, set in a deep frame of or- 
moulu; the bed itself was raised 
upon a dais at the upper end of the 
room, covered with Persian carpets ; 
the frame-work of the couch was 
also of or-moulu, and the pale pink 
draperies were gathered into a gilded 
coronet, surmounted by a plume of 
snowy feathers. Nothing could be 
purer or prettier ; and the effect of 
the whole arrangement was greatly 
enhanced by the nature of the light, 
which was contained in four vases 
of alabaster placed on pedestals in 
the angles of the apartment. Jewel- 
led ornaments were scattered about 
in every direction in graceful pro- 
fusion ; and several costly bouquets 
which had been presented to the host- 
ess by her guests, for the ball was given 
to celebrate her féte day, completed 
the picturesque disarray of the room. 

I was, as already stated, lean- 
ing against the marble chimney- 
piece of this pleasant shrine of Som- 
nus, occasionally glancing at myself 
in the huge glass which covered 
the entire space above it, and occa- 
sionally joining by a slight remark 
in the argument which was going on 
a short way from me, between two 
well-known young dramatists; one 
of whom, steeped as he is in genius, 
will never be successful on the French 
stage, his talent being too simple and 
unexaggerated for the taste of his 
countrymen ; the other, wild, eccen- 
tric, and unequal, who has made good 
his hold upon the favour and even 
the enthusiasm of the public, aithough 
there is neither solidity nor pro- 
bability in any one drama that he 
has produced. The nature of the 
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discussion may be guessed from that 
of the speakers; the argument was 
maintained on the one side by a proud 
sense of right, however unrecognised 
by fortune; and on the other with 
the vehement emphasis and self- 
gratulatory unction of success ; which 
made luck supply the place of logic, 
and pointed with a steady finger to 
the play-bills of the last few months. 
It was during the most earnest por- 
tion of their conference that I saw a 
friend approaching me, followed by 
a strikingly handsome man of about 
three or four-and-twenty. His jet 
black hair was parted down the centre 
of the head, and fell in rich heavy 
curls to his shoulders; his mous- 
tachios and imperial were perfect to 
a hair ; there was not a line upon the 
surface of his high forehead; his 
hands, from which the snowy wrist- 
bands were turned deeply back, were 
slender, and almost rivalled the linen 
in their whiteness ; in short, as they 


came towards me I felt a sensation of 


impatience that I was to be prevented 
from attending to the dramatic dis- 
cussion by the niaiseries of some 
fashionable dandy ; and I certainly 
was not prepared to hear my friend 
say, “ Mon cher, I have the pleasure 
to present to you M. , the editor 
of the ——.,” and he mentioned the 
name of one of the higher Radical 
journals. At first I believed myself to 
be hoaxed, for the appearance of the 
petit-maitre who was performing the 
most gentle and graceful of bows in 
acknowledgment of the introduction, 
was so extraordinary a contrast from 
the virulence and vituperative coarse- 
ness of the print in question, that I 
could not (as Jonathan says) realise 
the connexion between the two, 
the “ fitness of things” seemed to be 
so strangely outraged. Nevertheless, 
my good friend had intended and 
wrought no mystitication, as I soon 
discovered, when having hazarded 
a remark or two upon the danc- 
ing and the dancers, as the sub- 
ject most in keeping with the ap- 
earance of my new acquaintance, 
he betrayed visible symptoms of im- 
patience, and ere long digressed to 
politics. Now, with every possible 
respect for the nation, and their taste 
in ruffles, truffles, and champagne, 
the politics of a Frenchman always 
seem to me to be worse than nothing ; 
and I consequently religiously avoid 
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all discussions of the sort with people 
who act from prejudice instead of 
principle; and whose political creeds 
vary with the march of expediency. 
There was, however, on this occasion, 
no escape for me, as far at least as 
listening ; for M. —— had got him- 
self presented to me expressly in 
order to favour me with his own 
view of public measures in general, 
and of English affairs in particular ; 
and to convict me—for what French- 
man ever doubts his own power to 
accomplish any thing which he may 
be pleased to undertake?—of my 
erroneous opinions. Involve me in an 
argument, nevertheless, he could not. 
I have too uttera contempt for the 
blouse school of literature ; and cared 
little for the reputation which I 
perceived that I was rapidly earning 
in what passes for the mind of M. —~ 
of being a nobody—without intellect 
or energy ; and consequently a “‘ou:,” 
a “non,” and a “vraiment!” uttered, 
as in many cases it well might be, 
in an accent of bewildered wonder- 
ment, was the whole share which I 
took in the conversation; but this 
was not at all [affaire de M. le Re- 
dacteur ; he was bent upon forcing 
the Englishman to utter some ex- 
treme opinion, which he might com- 
bat, conquer, and overthrow; aud 
when he at length became convinced 
that I declined enacting the Quixote 
to his political windmill, he, as a 
matter of course, lost his temper, and 
became so violent that the two dra- 
matists instinctively abandoned their 
own discussion, and advanced into 
our circle. “I know, Monsieur, I 
know ;” he almost gasped out, while 
his large black eyes fleshed fire, and 
his fine lip quivered; “I have been 
told that you are a Conservative- 
Tory—rabid ‘Tory—-what does that 
mean? bah!—What is England? I 
am a Frenchman—I can look upon 
you without prejudice, and I will tell 
you what you are; I will solve for 
you this problem that your Sir Peel 
and your Milord Vestminster could 
not make you comprehend—you are 
brigands—you are traitors—you are 
the froth of the sea !” 

I bowed in acknowledgment. 

“ You talk of your Vaterloo— Vic- 
toire de trahison, Monsieur. Try us 
now—you would be beaten—écrasés,” 
—and he ground the heel of his 
varnished boot upon the carpet, and 
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set his teeth hard, while the blood 
mounted to his brow ; “formerly we 
had no jeunes gens in France, now 
we have five-and-twenty thousand— 
the jeunes gens are France—Moi, 
monsieur ; moi, qui at Thonneur de 
vous parler ; moi, je suis la France !” 

“ Ma foi, Monsieur,” said I coldly, 
as I slowly turned away; “tant pis 
pour la France.” And there ended 
my acquaintance with the Radical 
editor. 

Those who imagine that this is a 
“ got-up” story, for the sake of mak- 
ing a point, may undeceive them- 
selves, as I will vouch for its authen- 
ticity. 

Except, perhaps, its arrogance, 
there is no feature more prominent 
in the declamation of a political 
Frenchman than the ingenious blun- 
ders which he persists in making 
with proper names; even those of 
individuals whose style and title are 
“ household words,” from their con- 
stant recurrence in public measures. 
It is, therefore, by no means extra- 
ordinary that Milord Smith and 
Duke Jones should be ranked among 
the fashionable arrivals in a town on 
the sea-coast ; or that, in their novels, 
absurdities quite as glaring should 
be of constant recurrence; when even 
the editors of political journals can- 
not be made to comprehend that 
they are not to translate M. le Che- 
valier Peel into Sir Peel, or meta- 
morphose Lord Stanley into Sir 
Stanley, simply because they do not 
understand the gradations of English 
rank, and the proprieties of English 
nomenclature. 

And now we will return to the 
Passage Vendéme. 

It was about two o'clock in the 
afternoon of Monday, the 5th of 
July 183-, that the light sound of 
female footsteps awoke the sullen 
echoes of the Arcade aforesaid, at 
that extremity which abuts upon the 
street whence it is named. They 
were those of two clegantly dressed 
and graceful women, with the pecu- 
liar éournwre which at once revealed 
their Parisian origin. A sudden fall 
of rain, that might be heard patter- 
ing against the glazed roof of the 
Passage, had evidently driven them 
there for shelter; for it was easy to 
an accustomed eye to discover, in 
their elaborately studied toilette, nu- 
merous tokens which tended to reveal 
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a contrary intention to that of saun- 
tering along the deserted solitude of 
the unfashionable locality to which 
they at that moment found them- 
selves condemned. 

It would have been difficult at 
the first glance to decide upon the 
degree of relationship that existed 
between them, for they might equally 
have been sisters, the one a few years 
the senior of the other, or a still 
youthful mother and her fair first- 
born; while it was at once easy to 
perceive from the strong resemblance 
which existed between the two, that 
they must be connected by some close 
tie of consanguinity. Their first care 
on entering the Arcade was to exam- 
ine the state of their delicate satin 
slippers; and their next to dash 
away the moisture which had fallen 
upon the minute parasols of brocaded 
silk that had protected their bonnets. 

They were both extremely hand- 
some, with large dark eyes, straight 
noses, and well-formed mouths, dim- 
pling with sweetnessand good-nature. 
There is no occasion to describe their 
figures, they were Frenchwomen ex 
toilette; and, as I have already re- 
marked, that fact implies every thing 
that is graceful and captivating, both 
in person and costume. 

“This is worse than unfortunate, 
Laurette,” said the elder of the two, 
when she had, at length, and with 
great care, convinced herself that her 
own dress and that of her companion 
had sustained no injury from the 
shower by which they had been over- 
taken; “after spending so much time 
in preparing ourselves for the Tuil- 
eries, to be detained in this odious 
Arcade, and condemned to submit 
our delicious bonnets to the serutiny 
of half-a-dozen demoiselles de bou- 
tique! What sin can we have com- 
mitted to bring down such a punish- 
ment upon us ?” 

“ That it should rain to-day of all 
days in the year!” ejaculated her 
companion in reply, as a shadow 
passed over her radiant face: “and 
if you, ma belle cousine, feel the dis- 
appointment so much, when with 
you it is a mere question of vanity 
and amusement, what must I do,—T, 
who have taken such pains to render 
myself attractive, in the hope that I 
might perhaps meet /im ?” 

“That you might perhaps meet 
him, Malle. de la Suderie *” was the 
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laughing reply ; “ the occurrence ap- 
pears to me no longer to hinge upon 
a perhaps; for the man, be he whom 
he may, seems to have dabbled in 
the black art, and to have discovered 
the secret of ubiquity. Go where we 
will, and when we will, he is sure to 
be there also. Really, I shall soon 
anticipate a catastrophe to the drama, 
which may fit it for the Porte St. 
Martin or the Palais Royale, accord- 
ing to the nature of the dénouement.” 

* Mu bonne amie !” 

“T am quite serious,” persisted the 
arch tormentor; “nay, I feel con- 
vinced that he will be here presently 
—even here, in this wtima Thule ; 
for are you not here yourself?” 

* Hélas! Look forward to no such 
good fortune. What should bring 
an élégunt like our Unknown to the 
Passage Vendéme?” 

- Silly girl! you must strive to 
overcome this caprice, and to chase 
it from your mind,” said the elder 
lady. “At all events, while we 
wander up and down this cave of 
Trophonius, do let me endeavour to 
convince you of the difficulty, if not 
actual danger, of your position. Love 
is idle at the best in the nineteenth 
century ; but love, experienced and 
encouraged, for you know not whom, 
is such thorough waste of time, that 
it ought not to be contemplated for 
a moment. Besides, @ quoi bon ? 
women nowadays never marry the 
man they prefer; and trust me, 
Laure, it is well for them that they 
do not. If your husband be in love 
with you, he is your slave, at least 
for a time, and you are Ais idol ; but 
if you indulge in a grande passion on 

your side, he will soon learn to let 
it serve for both parties. I pity the 
woman who is compelled to discover 
this truth; for not only are her 
affections wounded, but her pride is 
shocked; and revolted vanity is a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of 
our sex.’ 

* How coldly you reason!” said the 
young lady, somewhat impatiently. 

“Not coldly, Laurette, only ear- 
nestly, for I speak from conviction. 
Did I become the wife of your father 
because [loved him? You will know 
the contrary ; but then I was reason- 
able, I loved no one else, and I pre- 
ferred an elderly husband, a good 
fortune, a handsome toilette, ~ the 
theatres, and an hotel in the Fau- 
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bourg du Roule, to my monotonous 
convent, or a narrow income en Pro- 
vence, shared with a clumsy, awk- 
ward, underbred, young rentier.” 

* And are you quite, quite happy, 
Philippine ?” 

“ We will talk of yourself, not of 
me," said the elder lady, hurriedly ; 

“only thus much you may rely upon, 
my dear Laure, that a woman has 
never thought all that I have just 
expressed until she has felt much 
more. After all, I command every 
advantage for which I married ; and 
what I value beyond all, is the fact 
that I have secured your friendship 
and affection.” 

“Nevertheless yours is a difficult 
position,” half-said, half-mused her 
companion; “you confess that you 
did not love my father; he is “old 
enough to be your own parent as well 
as mine; you are beautiful,—fasci- 
nating © 

“ No more of this, Laure,” said her 
mother-in-law, as she turned aside 
her head with a slight shiver; “ we 
have fallen upon a topic on which 
neither of us should ever have touch- 
ed. Let us have done with it.” 

“Only one more word at parting,” 
persisted the young lady ; “I should 
be sorry to have you for a rival.’ 

There was no mirth in the short 
gasping laugh which formed the 
reply to this simple remark, and 
which was followed by a momentary 
silence, painful and difficult enough 
to the one party, but totally un- 
heeded by the other, whose thoughts 
were busily employed upon the cha- 
teau en Espagne, which she was build- 
ing in her young and hopeful heart. 
It was, however, soon terminated by 
her friend, who exclaimed, as a sud- 
den gleam passed over her fine face,— 

“'To revert to your own affair, my 
dear girl, all romance is at once 
hopeless and useless. You are well 
aware of your actual position and of 
your father’s engagements ; and you 
are, consequently, as conscious as 
myself, that what renders your infa- 
tuation for this handsome Unknown 
still more ill-judged and unfortunate 
than it would otherwise have been, 
is the fact that you are irrevocably 
promised to the son of your father's 
old friend, M. de Furet; and that 
you can offer no rational objection 
to the husband who has been de- 

signed for you.” 
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“ Rational objection!” echoed Laure, 
disdainfully; “no, even that privi- 
lege has been denied tome. I know 
nothing whatever about him.” 

“ Nay, nay; you are aware that, 
like yourself, he is an only child; 
and that, also like you, he will inherit 
a large fortune.” 

“But, where is he? What is he 
like?” asked the young lady, petu- 
lantly. “How know I but he may 
be a new version of la Barbe Bleue, 
or an enlarged specimen of Riquet a 
la houpe ¥ 

“ Enfant!” smiled the elder lady, 
endeavouring to rally her spirits. 

“ Child, if you will,” said her ex- 
cited companion ; “ but I am weary 
of this farce of betrothment. Am I 
to be amused from year to year with 
the same vapid tale, and to wait pa- 
tiently until it shall be the good 
pleasure of M. Frederic de Furet to 
come and claim his quiescent bride ?” 

* Laure,” expostulated her com- 
panion gravely, “since you first made 
the acquaintance of this provoking 
stranger, I can scarcely —— my 
gentle little cousin. Reflect, ma 
bonne ; what do you know of this 
man, save that he once saved you 
from a fall on alighting from the 
carriage ?” 

“Rather say that he saved my 
life!” interposed Laure, with in- 
creased energy ; “and would you wish 
me to be ungrateful ?” 

“By no means; but all things 
have their limit; and I do not quite 
see that gratitude required when he 
gave you fis arm that you should re- 
turn the compliment with your 
heart.” 

“Women have bestowed their 
hearts without even the excuse of 
gratitude, sometimes,” said Laure ; 
“ and when they were no longer free 
to do so without crime. Am JI, 
then, to be harshly judged that I 
have done so when I am both mo- 
rally and actually free ?” 

As the young lady asked the ques- 
tion, half in sorrow and half in re- 
proach that her perplexity should 
have been made the subject of a 
jest, her eyes met those of her com- 
panion; and she was amazed to 
see the brow and cheeks of her 
mother-in-law flushed with a deep 
and painful blush, and her lip qui- 
vering with a reply to which her 
agitation could not give words. The 
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tact of a woman never forsakes her 
even for an instant where the feelings 
are concerned; and Mademoiselle 
de la Suderie turned aside, without 
remarking upon the emotion to which 
she had been so unexpectedly a wit- 
ness; although a weight fell upon 
her heart, which, however, was so far 
from growing out of a conviction of 
the rivalry which she had just ad- 
mitted that she should deprecate, that 
it could not even be said to have 
arisen from a suspicion of its exist- 
ence. It was a mere vague shrink- 
ing from she knew not what—one of 
those mysterious and inexplicable 
glimpses into the intricacies of an- 
other's spirit which is a sort of men- 
tal second-sight. 

The two ladies walked forward for 
some time without speaking ; Laure 
evidently communing with her 
thoughts, and her companion utterly 
unable to resume the conversation ; 
but at length, as though she sudden- 
ly felt her own continued silence to be 
ungenerous, the younger whispered 
gently, “ Do not be hurt with me, Phi- 
lippine: Ispoke hastily ; for it makes 
me wretched to hear you treat so 
lightly a subject upon which my fu- 
ture peace so entirely depends. Had 
I never seen the stranger again, I 
might—nay, I should—have forgotten 
him. 

* Let us talk no more of this man,” 
murmured out her companion. 

“ Nay, suffer me to justify my- 
self,” persisted Mdlle. de la Suderie. 
“ You know that he has, since that 
eventful morning, continually crossed 
my path; that he has followed me 
like my shadow; and that, although 
respect has hitherto sealed his lips, 
his fine blue eyes have said, as plain- 
ly as ever eyes spoke, ‘ Laure, | love 
you!’” 

“ You are a nice observer, Mdlle. 
de la Suderie,” was the cold remark 
which fell like ice upon the earnest- 
ness of the young lady. 

“ Voyons, Madame la Comtesse !” 
she pursued with increased anima- 
tion, “can you deny that his looks 
have said all this, and more ?” 

“ T would rather avoid the subject 
altogether.” 

* And wherefore ?” 

“ T am weary of it.” 

“Philippine!” and their eyes met, 
and there was a strange meaning in 
those of the daughter-in-law. 
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“ Do not be angry with your best 
friend, Laurette!” said the countess, 
hurriedly. “ I am not about to throw 
a doubt upon the predilection of 
monsieur; I am only grieved to find 
that it has been met so seriously; for, 
again I would ask you, my dear girl, 
a& quoi bon? He is handsome and 
elegant—agreed ; but that does not 
prevent the possibility of his being a 
coiffeur or a maitre de ballet, for in our 
dear Paris ces messieurs la are fre- 
quently both handsome and elegant 
in the extreme; and figure to your- 
self the sensation which would be pro- 
duced among our five hundred friends, 
should they learn that Laure de la 
Suderie had, with her own express 
concurrence, been asked in marriage 
by an artiste.” 

“ Philippine!” said the young lady, 
steadily, “ you are speaking against 
your own conviction.” 

“ My conviction!” repeated the 
countess, with an uneasy laugh. “ I 
can have come to none. We know 
nothing of this person, and are con- 
sequently left simply to our conjec- 
tures.” 

“ And do yours lead you to sucha 
conclusion ?” 

Madame de la Suderie became more 
and more embarrassed. It was evi- 
dent that she wished her own feel- 
ings and opinions upon this particular 
subject to go for nothing, or, rather, 
to remain altogether unexpressed ; 
while her daughter-in-lawwas equally 
anxious either to fathom the suspi- 
cion which was gradually developing 
itself in her mind, or to be enabled to 
reject itat once. In this dilemma the 
countess took the wisest course which 
was left to her. She waved all 
reply to the question; and fondly 
pressing the hand of her young rela- 
tive, said, softly, “ Laure, you know 
how tenderly I love you! Even now 
I feel that I'am reprehensible in con- 
cealing from your father a secret 
which | may so greatly tend to affect 
his happiness—and yet, I cannot be- 
tray you; I can only beseech of you 
to have mercy alike upon him and 
upon a 

Malle. de la Suderie had retained 
her clasp of the hand which had 
sought hers, and returning its pres- 
sure, she slowly and searchingly 
raised her eyes once more to those 
of her companion. “ Philippine !— 
mother !” she said, enshatiealiy ; aT 
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have lived whole years of experience 
within the last short half-hour! 
Fate and feeling are strange tyrants, 
as capricious as they are arbitrary. 
You will not betray me to my father 
—to your husband. You would not 
have done so, had there been no other 
impediment to the confidence than 
your affection for me! I feel, I 
now that you would not. But I 
have a still firmer pledge than even 
that affection.” 

“What mean you, Laure? 
out the countess. 

“ There is no need to put my mean- 
ing into words,” said the young lady, 
sadly; “ I love you, Philippine! 
You are to me as a dear elder sister. 
Your happiness is as precious to me 
as to yourself. You are right. We 
will never talk of this man again. 
I will marry Frederic de Furet. 
Any thing—every thing — rather 
than see your head bowed down by 
sorrow, and my father’s by shame. 
Ilow could I be so blind as not to 
feel that it must be so ?—that none 
save the very happy —and you have 
confessed, and I lon long known, 
my poor Philippine, that you were 
not of these—could look upon him, 
listen to him, without —— But enough 
of this. I will henceforward avoid 
him for my own sake, and for 
yours.” 

“ Laure, ge will destroy me!” 
murmured the countess. 

“TI will save you!” replied the 
heroic girl: “ our secret is our own. 
We have both been weak: but sure- 
ly—surely, we have ample excuse ; 
for how could we have escaped? Our 
only care must now be to avoid the 
danger. Our care, dear Philippine ; 
for to succeed we must make common 
cause.” 

“* Ma bonne Laurette !” 

“ The rain is endless,” said Malle. 
de la Suderie, striving, by turning to 
an indifferent subject, to conceal the 
anguish which had cast a shadow 
over her beautiful face: “ we shall 
never escape from this odious Arcade. 
Would that we were at home: I am 
weary to death.” 

“ Would that we were!” echoed 
the countess, mournfully. “ Ah! 
would, indeed, that we were ; for see! 
yonder he comes!” 

She was correct. The object of 
their mutual thoughts, the individual 
to whom they had just decreed avoid- 
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gasped 
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ance and oblivion, had indeed entered 
the Arcade from the Boulevard du 
Temple, and was hastily making his 
way towards the two ladies. In ap- 
pearance, he deserved all the enco- 
miums which had been lavished upon 
him; but there was a shade of melan- 
choly upon his brow, and an anxious 
expression in his eyes, which neither 
had ever before observed there, and 
which fell upon the hearts of both as 
a presentiment of evil, even beyond 
that upon which they had already 
decided for their own sakes. In 
manner the stranger was as irre- 
proachable as in person and costume; 
and he had not made his respectful 
salutations to the fair pedestrians, 
and expressed his obligation to the 
heavy shower which had so fortu- 
nately driven them severally to the 
same shelter, ere a brighter light 
danced in the eyes of Mdlle. de la 
Suderie, and a richer crimson over- 
spread the cheek of her mother-in- 
law. The countess was, however, 
greatly distressed at the encounter ; 
for the rain still continuing with that 
perverse perseverance which some- 
times characterises it during the sum- 
mer months, she at once felt that 
there was no escape; and that the 
length of the interview must be 
wholly dependent on the caprice of 
the elements. To refuse the com- 
panionship of the courteous and high- 
bred Unknown during their deten- 
tion in the Arcade was impossible ; 
for on every occasion—and they were 
not few—when they had met, since 
he was fortunate enough to preserve 
her fair daughter-in-law al cousin 
from what might probably have 
proved a painful accident, his de- 
portment had been so unexception- 
able that she had no pretext for 
avoiding his recognition. Still she 
could not do otherwise than feel an- 
noyed at the chance which had again 
thrown them together, ignorant as 
each was of the identity of the other, 
and under the peculiar circumstances 
in which her beautiful young rela- 
tive was placed, and her own con- 
sciousness that the secret which she 
had hoped to have shrouded for ever 
in the recesses of her own spirit, had 
become known where most A would 
have wished it unsuspected. That a 
mutual inclination had grown up be- 
tween them, earnestly as she would 
have wished it otherwise, she could 
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not disguise from herself; and she 
trembled for the consequences that 
might follow, even without reference 
to her own peculiar feelings; but 
still young and inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, she could only de- 
plore the fact, without finding a 
remedy for the evil, save, indeed, by 
declaring the whole adventure to her 
husband ; and from so extreme a step 
as this she shrank in helpless terror 
for reasons which require no expla- 
nation. 

Thus were the parties situate when 
they met, as already described, in the 
Passage Vendome; and as the rain 
still beat with violence upon the glass 
of the roof, and that escape thence 
was evidently impossible, they gradu- 
ally fell into a sustained conversation, 
which ere long assumed a confidential 
tone on the part of the gentleman, 
despite all the efforts of the countess 
to prevent it. Mdlle. de la Suderie 
had ventured “ to hope that Monsieur 
was not indisposed, but there was 
a ” She was at a loss for an appro- 
priate word, and she blushed and be- 
came agitated; and then she blushed 
deeper still, for she was conscious that 
the “ fine blue eyes” of the stranger 
were fixed upon her, although her 
own were riveted on the pavement: 
she could feel their light through her 
eyelids; and after a pause, during 
which she had vainly hoped that her 
mother-in-law would have come to 
her assistance, she made a violent 
effort and straggled on: “ there was 
a change—a gloom about monsieur, 
which she was sorry —which she 
thought—but she begged monsieur’s 

rdon; it was probably only an 
idea, and she very sincerely hoped 
that such was the case.” 

“ No, madam,” was the tardy re- 
ply; for the gentleman waited a few 
seconds to assure himself that she 
had ceased speaking ere he made an- 
swer; “your gratifying doubt is, un- 
fortunately, quite correct. ‘There is, 
indeed, a cloud upon my spirit; and 
one so dark that I dare scarcely hope 
that it will ever be dispelled. May I 
be permitted, profiting by a solicitude 
so flattering and so dear to my heart, 
to explain the cause of the uneasi- 
ness which you have remarked ?” 

“ Nay, sir, we have no right—no 
inclination, to pry into your secrets,” 
interposed the countess, with anxious 
haughtiness, 
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“ Recall the last declaration, I be- 
seech of you, madam,” said the gen- 
tleman. “Alas! I can but too well 
credit its truth; and yet I would 
ask you to allow me to intrude on 
you with this explanation.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot permit it,” per- 
sisted Madame de la Suderie. “ Con- 
sider, sir, our relative positions. You 
are a stranger—we are ignorant even 
of your name. I pray you, do not 
mistake me. I have no intention of 
trespassing upon your confidence. 
We met by accident: we must now 
part even as we met. There are 
certain occurences which, although 
simple in themselves, involve cireum- 
stances so—so peculiar—so—-. In 
short, monsieur, you will pardon me ; 
but I cannot run the risk that either 
my daughter-in-law or myself should 
be mistaken for a coureuse daven- 
tures.” 

“ Madam !” exclaimed the stranger, 
evidently shocked at the tone and 
words of the countess, “I will not— 
dare not—believe that you have so 
wronged me, even in thought. I 
was already sufficiently unhappy. 
There needed not this drop too many 
to overflow my cup of bitterness. 
What can J have said ? — what 
looked ?” 

* Nothing, sir, absolutely nothing,” 
conceded the countess, with a burn- 
ing cheek and a beating heart; “I 
acquit you of all blame, readily and 
completely. But the world——” 

“ The world, madam!” remon- 
strated the unknown; “ what can the 
world have in common with a friend- 
ship like ours? Or, if it have, would 
it dare to whisper evil of such as you, 
or this fair creature by your side? 
As for me, I am utterly unknown in 
the metropolis. None are here, amid 
the busy crowd that throng its streets, 
who could care either to smile or 
weep with me!” But, as he ceased 
speaking, he sought the eyes of 
Laure, and, as he met them, he read 
there the negative for which he 
looked. 

It would appear that their soft 
expression encouraged him to trans- 
gress the command of her compa- 
nion; for, without waiting to depre- 
cate her displeasure, he continued 
steadily,— 

“And now, madam, I am con- 
vinced that you will hear me with 
indulgence, and the rather that my 
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tale is brief, and to the hearer sim- 
ple —- most simple—although to me 
it involves the sacrifice of a life. I 
arrived in Paris on the yery day 
when I had the happiness to encoun- 
ter yourself and your lovely friend 
for the first time. No wonder that 
I believed myself to have suddenly 
realised the El Dorado of my bright- 
est dreams. No wonder that I for- 
got for a time what had brought me 
within the magic influence of your 
presence, that, for a while, I was 
blinded by excess of light.” 

“ Monsieur, I must insist-— 
again interposed the countess. 

“You shall be obeyed, madam. [ 
have assuredly no right to intrude 
upon you my own yague and vision- 
ary joy. I should have felt and 
known that it could possess no in- 
terest for any saye myself.” 

“Nay, monsieur, you mistake the 
meaning of my friend,” murmured 
the sweet voice of Laure. 

“1 thank you, mademoiselle ; you 
have given me courage to be frank. 
I came here, madam, on an errand 
to whose issue I was totally indiffer- 
ent. It was to solicit, by the com- 
mand of my father, the hand of a 
lady whom [ have never seen. To 
solicit, did I say ?—I should rather 
have said, to claim it, for we had 
been betrothed in our childhood, and 
all that was required of us was 
obedience. I have been a wanderer 
through many lands; and, although 
my fancy had been often captivated, 
my heart was still untouched; and 
thus it was without repugnance, but 
equally without interest, that I pro- 
posed to redeem the engagement of 
my father, with the same feeling that 
I should haye brought to bear upon 
any other speculation in which he 
had placed his honour in my hands.” 

“7 can believe it—I can readily 
believe it,” whispered Mdlle. de la 
Suderie with a burning cheek and a 
trembling voice. “ Poor young lady! 
—how her pride must have revolted 
—how her heart must have bled !” 

“And now, I pray you, madam,” 
pursued the unknown, without ap- 
pearing to heed the apostrophe, “to 
pardon me if I transgress in thus 
trespassing upon your patience and 
upon your kindness. But I must 
unburden my whole soul. From 
the moment when I first looked upon 
you—upon mademoiselle—the whole 
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current of my nature was changed. 
I can no longer obey the behest of 
my father. 1 can no longer peril the 
happiness of perhaps a lov ely and an 
amiable girl—for I have been as- 
sured that she is both—by making 
her my wife, when my whole heart 
—my whole mind—are occupied by 
the image of another.” 

“ Monsieur !” exclaimed the count- 
ess once more, almost convulsed with 
agitation. “I must again and ear- 
nestly entreat you to leave us. I[ 
have been wrong—very wrong—in 
permitting you to repose so extra- 
ordinary a confidence in us — in 
strangers. You have, perhaps, mis- 
taken an impulse of gratitude in my 
belle fille, and a feeling of courtesy in 
myself, for a coquettish desire to at- 
tract your attention. I pray you, 
sir, to be at once undeceived. Our 
acquaintance, brief and vague as it 
has been, must now cease, and I trust 
its termination to your honour.” 

“You are cruel, madam, for you 
ask of me the sacrifice of every hope 
of happiness that is now left to me,” 

“ And do you owe nothing to us, 

r?—to our 


“Ah! madam, you have yourself 


revenged me. I do, indeed, owe you 
much—very much—the gratitude of 
a life; for had I never known you, I 
should have died without a conscious- 
ness of what this world could be !" 

“ You wilfully pervert my mean- 
ing,” said the countess, alarmed by 
his vehemence. “You must your- 
self feel the inconvenance of such a 
conversation under such circum- 
stances. Obey your father, sir ;— 
others are under the same necessity ;” 
and she looked fixedly towards her 
daughter-in-law. ‘ You are not the 
only one who has been sacrificed to 
expediency by the ambition or the 
avarice of a parent. It is an arrange- 
ment of daily recurrence, for which 
the world has no sympathy, and the 
victim no redress. ‘Thus much I will 
admit at parting, that it will be both 
to my daughter-in-law and myself a 
sincere and long regret that our 
mecting should have been a source 
of disquiet to you, and of injustice to 
your betrothed bride.” 

“ And are we, indeed, to be strang- 
ers—utter strangers—in future ?” 

“ My decision is irrevocable. May 
all happiness attend you. You will 
take with you our gratitude and our 
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respect. Should events again bring 
us into contact, which, however, is 
improbable, we must then commence 
an acquaintanceship, for our present 
one terminates to-day.” 

“Ts this your pleasure, also, made- 
moiselle ?” asked the unknown depre- 
catingly, as he moved to the side of 
Laure. 

“The countess is right,” mur- 
mured the young lady, through her 
tears. “It must be as she s says.” 

There was a deep and painful 
silence, during which the measured 
echoes of their footsteps, as they 
paced through the Arcade, alone 
broke the stillness, until the elder 
lady suddenly extended her hand to 
the agitated young man, as she said 
kindly, “I will, howev er, be guilty 
of no wnnecessary harshness; and 
since we must meet no more, it may 
be some solace in your disappoint- 
ment to learn that, like yourself, 
Malle. de la Suderie is aftianced to 
another.” 

* Madan,” exclaimed the un- 
known, as he eagerly grasped the 
proffered hand, “I thank you for 
the assurance. Nay, more. Hence- 
forth my heart—my mind—my very 
life—shall be devoted to my duty. 
I will be the most obedient of sons. 
To me, each day will now be an age, 
until the wishes of my father are 
accomplished. How—how—shall I 
repay all that Lowe you? You have 
restored me to hope and joy.” 

“We will, in that case, offer no 
impediment to their course, mon- 
sieur,” said the younger lady, with a 
pale cheek and a quivering lip ; “ your 
politeness to two strangers has de- 
layed you too long already. The 
rain is about to cease, Madame la 
Comtesse. One of the young persons 
of the Arcade will perhaps be so 
obliging as to procure a fiacre. My 
father will be uneasy until he learns 
that we have escaped the shower. I 
have the honour to wish monsieur 
good morning.” 

* Mademoiselle de la Suderie-- 
Laure,” whispered the Unknown, as 
she turned away to conceal the large 
tears which were overflowing her 
eyelids, “ en fiacre, or on foot, you 
must accept me as your escort home. 
Nay, countess, do not turn that in- 
dignant look upon me, as though 
you dared me to fulfil my threat. 
Rather tell me, that I, of all men, 
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save, indeed, your own husband, have 
the greatest right to protect you 
through the streets of Paris. I am 
Frederic de Furet !” 

This unlooked-for intelligence acted 
like magic upon Madame de la Su- 
derie and her fair companion. A 
slight, and almost imperceptible 
shudder passed over the frame of 
the countess, but none who might 
have looked on her at that moment 
could have guessed the pang that 
grappled at her heart. She drew 
her breath hard for an instant, and 
almost felt as though she must have 
fallen, for the pavement appeared to 
revolve beneath her feet; but she 
struggled bravely against the weak- 
ness, and was even able to turn with 
a smile towards the unconscious per- 
son who had occasioned it; but the 
agitation of Laure was so extreme 
that none of the party deemed it 
expedient to return immediately to 
the Faubourg du Roule, while, hap- 
pily for the countess, the two lovers 
soon became so engrossed by each 
other, that she had both time and 
opportunity to regain at least the 
semblance ofcomposure. There was 
so much on both sides to ask and to 
tell, so many confessions to make, 
so many hopes to express, that the 
vitrage of the Arcade had long been 
dried by the warm beams of the 
July sun ere they ultimately de- 
parted. Their conversation requires 
no comment or explanation, and it 
is easy to believe that the brightest 
smiles of the beautiful Laure repaid 
the assurance of her betrothed, that 
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his first glance at her, when he re- 
ceived her in his arms from the car- 
riage step on which she had slipped, 
had determined him to delay to the 
latest moment his introduction to 
the thenceforth dreaded Mademoiselle 
de la Suderie. Nor will it be more 
difficult of credence that, in after 
years, the married lovers found a 
charm even in the dreary and de- 
serted avenue of the unfashionable 
arcade which has been the scene of 
our story. 

It is now several years since—in 
the pleasing society of Monsieur and 
Madame de Furet, who had been 
doing the honours of their capital 
with that graceful kindness which 
enhances at once the charm and the 
obligation of a courtesy—the tale 
was told to me by the happy husband 
himself, or, at least, so much of it as 
related to him and his fair wife; for 
the episode, bearing upon the count- 
ess’s attachment, I learned by chance 
some time afterwards. We were re- 
turning from one of the public in- 
stitutions, and, to beguile the way, 
he volunteered the confidence. My 
curiosity was excited to visit the scene 
ofthe éclaircissement, which it chanced 
that I had never seen, and as the 
arcade lay nearly in our homeward 
path, we resolved to proceed thither 
at once, and consequently abandon- 
ing the gayer thoroughfares which 
we had been about to traverse,—to 
eectes a sentence of Victor 

lugo, which, in his work upon the 
Rhine, was considered sufficiently 
important to occupy an entire page, 


“ Nous primes done par le Passage Vendome.” 
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‘‘ Tt was believed in many parts of the north of England that once a-year, 
at midnight, on the eve of St. John’s festival, the devil’s coach made its appearance 
on earth, and carried away all those who, within the twelve months, had signalised 
themselves by any flagrant acts of crime. In Cumberland, the ruins of an abbey are 
still shewn, which, it is said, once belonged to a crafty London lawyer, who, by means 
of a compact with the evil one, had acquired both wealth and rank, and, when the 
term of years for which he had bargained had expired, was duly carried off in the 
devil’s coach to his final place of destination.” —Srrennam’s Northern Antiquities. 


A sMALL attorney, gaunt and spare, 

And of cash and clients equally bare, 

Sat in a garret in Gray’s Inn Square; 

His visage was long and of saffron hue, 

He’d a hole in his smalls, where his shirt came through, 
And he looked as thin as that poet who 

Put stones in his pocket, as legends say, 

Lest a brisk north wind might blow him away. 
Thoughtful he sat, his busy mind 

Scheming how best to raise the wind, 

And prey, like a shark, upon human-kind, 

When, lo! as the near St. Andrew’s clock 

Struck twelve, there came at his door a loud knock, 
And, ere he could ask who caused the din, 

A tall, black gentleman strutted in! 


The lawyer started, as well he might, 
For never was seen so queer a wight ; 
He’d horns, like many a married man, 
And a rattling tail like the tail of Dan; 
The scowl of his eye shewed much the same 
As some murderous knight’s in a melodrame, 
And his phiz, in expression dark and deep, 
Was such as one often sees in sleep, 
Made up of O. Smith and a chimney-sweep ! 










He sat him down, that stranger wight, 
And stared at the lawyer, who 
Shook like an aspen-leaf from fright,— 
And so I’m convinced would you, 
Had you seen, like him, your lights turn sick 
And pale, with a thief in either wick, 
And heard your cat (a fact appalling), 
Instead of the usual feline squalling, 
Make a low, mysterious caterwauling ! 
But soon he summons up courage to speak, 
And addresses the stranger in accents meek. 
But what he discoursed of, the cunning fox ! 
Whether he talked of the price of stocks ; 
Or inquired — for he'd surely like to know — 
How his legal acquaintance got on below ; 
Or offer’d his demon-guest some prog, 
An Havannah cigar and a glass of grog ; 
Or whether, like Faust in Marlowe's page, 
He modestly sued for his patronage, 
Agreeing to sell his own soul, provided 
The fiend with his worldly projects sided 
By giving him length of life, and health, 
And, what he loved better, abundant wealth. 
What he chatted about, and what reply 
His visitor made, as I was not by 
VOL, XXVIII, NO, CLXITIL. 
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I cannot, of course, undertake to say, 
Nor will any one know till the judgment-day ; 
Enough to state that, at three o'clock, 

When all was hush’d and still, 
Save the early crow of some town-bred cock 

At the back of Holborn Hill, 
Mine host and his guest (congenial pair !) 
Shook hands at the corner of Gray’s Inn Square, 
And merrily parted, like birds of a feather, 
Who've done satisfactory business together. 


* * * * * * 


As you pass Hyde Park, on your road straight on 
To the royal hamlet of Kensington, 

You see on your left a mansion tall, 

Adorn’d with a noble entrance-hall, 

And lawns, and terrace-walks, and groves, 

Fit haunts for bulbuls, cooing doves, 

And romantic virgins with white kid gloves ; 
Here dwelt, in the midst of fashion gay, 

Poor lawyer Fleece’em of yesterday, 

Who, ever since that auspicious night 

When he hob-a-nobb’d with his patron sprite, 
Had turn’d, like the Lydian king of old, 
Whatever he took in hand to gold! 

He'd a solid plum in the shape of rents, 

And another, at least, in the three per cents ; 
He'd mines of copper in Cornwall, and 

A fine old abbey in Cumberland, 

Which once belonged—so ran the tale— 

To a client of his who died in gaol. 

He gave grand dinners and balls whose cost 
Astonished the nerves of the Morning Post; 
And was voted, nem. con. by Fashion’s clan, 

A most respectable gentleman. 

In short, he was rich as the richest Jew, 

And I cannot say more in his praise—can you ? 


Thus years rolled on, and Fortune still, 
Like the Slave of the Lamp, obeyed his will ; 
His son held commodore’s rank at sea, 

His daughter married a peer, 
Famed for his length of pedigree, 

Still more for his length of ear. 
And Fleece’em himself full soon became 
M.P. for the borough of Hoax-upon-Thame ; 
Where he spoke and he voted, night after night, 
That the Outs were wrong, and the Jns were right ; 
That white was black, a that b'ack was white ; 


That in wisdom the Premier was quite a Plato, 
And each cabinet minister a Cato! 


* * * * 7” 


Who dashes up in such lordly style 

To yon Cumberland Abbey's time-worn pile— 
The envy and wonder of all poor folks P— 
*Tis Lawyer Fleece’em, now Baron Hoax, 
Come to recruit his health sore spent 

~ his patriot labours in Parliament! 

The bells rang out over mountain and plain, 
To summon throughout his wide domain 

His tenants to welcome him home again ; 
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And a fine fat ox as ever was seen, 
Was roasted whole on the village-green ; 
While his high-born guests within the hall, 
Where my lord held gorgeous festival ; 
And the song and the dance, passed hour by hour, 
Till the clock 


*T was midnight now, when hobgoblins walk, 
And thieves on matters of business talk, 
And witches speed to the wild heath, there 
To mount their broomsticks and take the air. 
The zenith meon shone coldly down, 
On wold and meadow, on tower and town; 
And all, as far as eye could see, 
Breathed a holy, deep noe: 
*T was at this still hour his lordship stood, 
Alone in his halls in thoughtful mood, 
Looking as dull as a Holland dyke, 
With a face that knew no smile, 
And his hands in his breeches’ pockets, like 
Lord Casternagh’s crocodile !* 
Sudden he starts! What is’t he sees ? 


tolled twelve from the Abbey tower! 


What hears? Nought stirs but the wind through the trees; 


The music has ceased, the lights are fled, 
The revellers all are gone to bed, 
And the grey old abbey is lone as the dead! 
Say, what can cause such sudden shock ? 
"Tis a sound that once before 
His lordship heard (I need not say where, 


For my readers know "twas in Gray’s Inn Square). 


A sound like the crash of an axe-hewn block, 
Or the twopenny-postman’s loudest knock, 
And it comes from the abbey-door ! 


He heard it once—he heard it twice— 
While the drowsy porter jumped up in a trice, 
Put on his breeches the wrong side out, 

Limp’d down-stairs, for he’d got the gout, 

And, throwing the oaken portals wide, 

A terrible spectacle espied,— 

The devil’s state-coach and four outside ; 

The wheels were fashioned of dead men’s bones, 
And the horses that drew it were skeletons; 
And the coachman, whose swart, ferocious air 
Was just like that of a Norway bear, 

‘Was my lord's old friend in Gray’s Inn Square, 
Who looked the oddest and grimmest of frights 
In his fire-proof wig and his brimstone tights ! 


A motley load that coach conveyed,— 
Within sat a slanderous, sly old maid, 
And a patriot, looking just as staid ; 
Without were three ferret-eyed stock-brokers, 
With a couple of Quakers, stiff as pokers ; 
While, with dismal phiz that description mocks, 
A Whig ex-placeman sat on the box! 


The old hall-porter shook with affright 
At this very unpleasant and painful sight, 


* A favourite metaphor with his late lordship. 
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And, whispering in accents fraught with woe, 

“ Gramarcy, here’s a pay go!” 

Crossed in a jiffy the broad stone-floor, 

And gently tapped at his lordship’s door. 

“ Come forth, my lord, come forth,” quoth he, 

“ You're wanted below immediately.” 

“Who wants me?” his lordship asked, with a shout 
Of mingled alarm and spite ; 

“ Belzebub ! hang him, say I’m out, 
And sha’n’t be at home all night !” 


Scarce had he spoke, when a hideous roar 
Set the peer perspiring at every pore, 
And tramp—tramp—with a mighty stamp, 
Came thundering in the demon scamp! 
A strange perfume and a ghastly gloom 
His awful presence shed round the room ; 
And, eyeing his victim with fiendish leer, 
“ ‘True to our bargain,” he cried, “ I’m here! 
Your allotted thirty years are o’er ; 
You’ve had rank, and fame, and golden store, 
And now, as agreed on long ago, 
We travel together per coach below !” 


So saying, he tucked up the sleeves of his coat, 
And savagely clutched Lord Hoax by the throat ; 
And albeit the peer, of his wits bereft, 

Pitched into the demon right and left, 

Queering his ogles, and aiming a rap 

At his knowledge-box and potato-trap, 

And shouting the while, in tones of ire, 

“ Call the police !—Thieves !—Murder !—Fire !” 
In vain he struggled, and screamed, and swore, 
For the evil one dragged him across the floor, 
Hurried him down to the coach at the door, 
And, lest he should bolt and avoid pursuit, 
Clapped him exultingly into the boot, 

Then rattled away ‘neath the mighty dun, 

Just as the old abbey-clock struck one,— 
While the owl from the belfry whooped “ To-whoo!’ 
And Chanticleer from his dunghill crew 

A farewell “ Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


This tale, which, like some solemn Parr, 
I've told in gravest diction, 

Is a proof that truth is stronger far 
(As Byron says) than fiction! 
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CAN THE QUEEN’S GOVERNMENT BE CARRIED ON ? 


Ir would be difficult to conceive a 
position more trying or more deli- 
cate than that in which the queen’s 
present government is placed. Dri- 
ven from office thirteen years ago by 
a popular delusion which they vainly 
strove to combat, the heads of the 
cabinet which now bears rule have, 
till very recently, enacted the part 
of a Conservative opposition—a noble 
game to play,—yet, with all possible 
respect for the individuals playing it, 
let us add, about the easiest as well 
as the most creditable to which any 
set of statesmen could dedicate their 
talents. For it is idle to talk about 
the force of popular opinion, and the 
hopelessness of opposing to it the 
barriers of experience and common 
sense. Certainly, when the move- 
ment takes the turn which it did in 
the French Revolution, neither ex- 
perience nor common sense will do 
much to arrest it. But before things 
come to this, two active impulses 
must meet and co-operate in a na- 
tion. First, the people must have a 
long course of venal and grinding 
misgovernment to complain of ; and 
next, the moral and religious princi- 
le must, in every class of society, 
ave become extinct. Now we deny 
that either of these incentives to 
ruinous change existed in this coun- 
try in the year 1831. The loudest 
declaimers for parliamentary reform 
could not but acknowledge that, on 
the whole, the ancient constitution 
had done its duty. The sternest 
moralists, the most rigid observers 
of religious ceremonies, were the 
foremost to avow that the English 
were the most moral and religious 
veople on the face of the earth. 
Vhether these last were exactly cor- 
rect in the comparative estimate 
which they formed of English purity, 
is quite a separate matter; but there 
can be no doubt whatever that such 
was their opinion. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, one fact is certain, 
that for years and years previous to 
the grand rush upon the constitu- 
tion, which resulted in the revolution 
of 1832, the cause of parliamentary 
reform had gone steadily backwards, 
and that had there been no ill-timed 
and mismanaged Catholic Relief-bill, 
nor any three glorious days in Paris, 


to turn men’s heads, the probability 
is that parliamentary reform, except 
as the watchword of a faction, never 
would have been heard of more. It 
is idle, therefore, to compare the 
position of the statesmen whom the 
Reform - bill drove into opposition 
with that of the battlers for the 
monarchy during the reign of our 
own Charles I., or of Neckar in the 
beginning of the French Revolution, 
or of the misguided imitators of that 
over-praised financier who succeeded 
him. These latter had nothing to 
fall back upon, except their own 
talents of persuasion, and the con- 
sciousness that their cause was 
good. The society with which they 
had to deal was rotten at the core. 
Whereas the people of England, 
though carried away in 1831, as they 
are not unapt to be by a sudden 
frenzy, never, amid the deepest pa- 
roxysm of the disease, forgot what 
their fathers had done for them. 
They who contended for preserving 
the ancient method of electing mem- 
bers to the House of Commons 
would not of course be listened to 
when the method was condemned. 
But the feeling of respect for ancient 
usages which has at all times formed 
so remarkable a feature in the na- 
tional character, underwent no 
change. The consequence was that, 
after all the influences in the com- 
munity had been unsettled, and the ba- 
lance of the constitution was entirely 
broken down, there still rested upon. 
the minds of the million a conviction 
that the constitution itself had sus- 
tained no injury ;—but that, purified 
from the corruptions which modern 
times had introduced, it was, in 
point of fact, brought back to the 
condition in which the wisdom of 
their ancestors intended it to abide. 
The part assigned to a Conservative 
opposition was, therefore, as easy as 
it was patriotic and honourable. 
They had only to resist whatever reck- 
less attacks the government might 
make on the settled institutions of 
the country; and as it was next to 
impossible that a king’s or queen’s 
government could carry on such 
attacks with vigour, or upon princi- 
ple, the opposition were secure of 
finding support either in the herc- 
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ditary attachment of the people to 
the throne, or in the reluctance of 
the crown, or of the crown’s servants, 
to undermine the foundations on 
which the throne rested. 

The heads of the present govern- 
ment went, however, into opposition, 
with the memorable adage on their 
lips that, “henceforth it would be 
impossible to carry on the king’s 
government.” So thoroughly, in- 
deed, was the whole party convinced 
of this truth, that some of its most 
distinguished members withdrew en- 
tirely from public life; and more 
than one, John Wilson Croker in- 
cluded, have repeatedly declined since 
then to return to it. Moreover, 
their parliamentary tactics, at least 
those of their illustrious leader, were 
entirely formed upon this principle. 
You never heard Sir Robert Peel 
discuss the subject, that he did not 
arrive at the same conclusion, name- 
ly, that a strong government was 
not again to be looked for in this 
country. Even when the Whigs 
were carrying all before them—when 
his own brave band could muster 
no more than some hundred and 
fifty determined loyalists, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel ceased not to declare that 
there was no king’s government, that 
there could be no king’s govern- 
ment, and that there never would 
be a king’s government again. He 
and his fiends were, he admitted, 

werless to control the cabinet. 
They were beaten night after night 
by overwhelming majorities. But 
why ?—Because every change pro- 

by the minister, and resisted 

y them, was against the crown and 
in favour of the mob. So long as it 
was the crown’s pleasure to sanction 
the movements of its servants in that 
desertion, they would go on, sure 
enough, without a check. But let 
an effort be made to arrest the down- 
ward progress of the machine, and 
then it would be seen how utterly 

werless the minister was to control 

is nominal supporters, or to carry 
on the affairs of the country. 

There is no denying that for some 
time after the passing of the Reform- 
bill the views of our great Conserva- 
tive leader were but too much borne 
out by matters of fact. An ill-as- 
sorted union of Whigs, Radicals, 
Papists, Dissenters, and Deists, proved 
eminently effectual to pull down and 


to destroy. Before them fell very 
many of the outworks by which our 
heretofore Protestant constitution was 
defended. The corporations, not of 
England and Scotland alone, but of 
Ireland likewise, were remodelled. 
In Great Britain the effect produced 
was simply to convert every town 
over which a mayor presided into a 
hot-bed for small politicians, wherein 
was established a normal school for 
imbuing the minds of the rising 
burgesses with the pure principles of 
democracy. In Ireland, not only 
was this done, but results still more 
serious occurred. There the best 
bulwarks of Protestantism against 
Popery were at once swept aside. 
And, as if the minister had intended 
that there should be no disguise 
about his purpose, as if he had 
wished to convince the world that 
it was the Church at which he was 
striking, and through the Church at 
the Union, not fewer than ten 
Protestant bishoprics were suppressed 
at one blow. What good was to 
result to Ireland, even on their own 
wretched principle of utilitarianism, 
was repeatedly asked, but asked in 
vain, while the measure was in pro- 
gress. What good Ireland has de- 
rived from it, now that the law is in 
operation, we should be very much 
obliged to the authors of the scheme 
if they would have the kindness to 
tell us. For if, as we believe, one of 
the greatest of the evils that afflict 
this unhappy country arises out of 
the absenteeism of its gentry, and the 
consequent drain upon its resources 
which such absenteeism occasions, it 
is surely a very Irish method of less- 
ening such evil to provide by statute 
for the diminution, even by ten, of 
the small number of wealthy and 
reputable gentlemen whose residence 
on their estates might always be 
reckoned upon. But the truth is, 
that the Irish bishoprics were not sa- 
crificed under any delusive idea that 
their fall would work good for Ire- 
land. The whole of the Church-es- 
tablishment there is an eyesore to 
Mr. O’Connell and his friends, with- 
out whose support the Whigs soon 
found out that they could not hope 
to keep their places; and as they 
were not exactly prepared to uproot 
the establishment entirely, they did 
what they conceived to be the next 
best thing, they struck heavy blows 
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and great discouragements at its 
dignity, and by lowering that, di- 
minished, as far as they could, its 
powers of usefulness. 

At last the time came when men 
of honour and principle felt that 
they could no longer submit to be 
dragged by their colleagues through 
the mire. When a high judicial 
appointment was offered to the man 
whom the government had but a 
short while previously denounced in 
a speech from the throne,—when it 
was fairly proposed to begin a course 
of spoliation with the Irish Church, 
which they who proposed it hardly 
took the trouble to disguise, even in 
name, Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham made their stand; and the 
Whig cabinet got rid of the remains 
of that section of honest men to 
which alone, by the intelligence and 
property of the country, any degree 
of deference was paid. The secession 
of these gentlemen brought with it, 
however, but little immediate strength 
to the Conservative party. Un- 
wisely, in our opinion, they and their 
friends held aloof for a season from 
direct opposition to their former 


coadjutors, and threw away, in con- 
sequence, opportunities of usefulness, 
such as do not often occur twice in 


the lives of public men. Yet their 
mere neutrality was not without its 
weight in reducing the influence of 
the cabinet. Sir Robert Peel saw 
this, and the circumstance tended 
more and more to confirm him in his 
conviction that the days of strong 
governments were gone by for ever. 
He beheld the ministerial majorities 
dwindling from two hundred to one, 
from one hundred to twenty. He 
perceived that even these twenty 
were to be secured only by the most 
humiliating concessions to the avowed 
enemies of the monarchy. And 
though opportunity after opportunity 
presented itself of rendering even 
these unworthy concessions useless 
to the faction which made them, the 
Conservative leader was a great deal 
too patriotic to postpone what he felt 
to be his duty to the sovereign, to 
the mere triumph ofa party. The 
truth is that Sir Robert Peel was 
reluctant to hurry forward the ful- 
filment of his own sad forebod- 
ings. He believed that the last re- 
mains of the constitution were in the 
balance, and, in numerous instances, 
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he _ the Whigs in place, lest their 
overthrow should lead to an entire 
disorganisation of the political ma- 
chine. 

Time passed, and after the five years’ 
endurance of their tyranny, Wil- 
liam TV. made a desperate effort to 
rid himself of the Whigs. He did 
shake them off, and Sir Robert Peel, 
much against his own inclination, 
came into office. But the result of 
the experiment was the reverse of 
that which all who rejoiced in the 
change desired it to be. Sir Robert 
Peel met the new parliament not 
less convinced than before that the 
king’s government was not to be 
carried on ; and finding himself out- 
voted in the choice of a Speaker, he 
looked upon the battle as lost well- 
nigh before it had begun. From 
that hour he fought like one who 
has already anticipated defeat. We 
do not mean to say that his short 
political campaign in 1835 was other- 
wise than brilliant. It began, in- 
deed, with two serious blunders ; 
for both his letter to the electors of 
Tamworth, and his commission for 
reforming the Church, looked like 
concessions to popular prejudice, 
and a beating up for popular sup- 
ort, that was scarcely worthy of 
him. But bating these two acts 
—both of which, by the by, may 
have been the results of delibe- 
rate conviction, however liable to 
be misunderstood by friends as well 
as foes—the few weeks of his brief 
administration drew forth points in 
his public character for which the 
most ardent of his admirers had 
scarcely given him credit. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel never stood so high in the 
estimation of the country as when he 
was struggling night after night with 
“the tyrant majority.” And though, 
as we have just said, he fought as 
men are apt to fight who cherish no 
hope whatever of victory, though he 
looked behind in order to ascertain that 
there was a safe retreat, just as often 
as he looked before where the enemy 
stood in array ;—yet it would be un- 
candid to deny that he shewed both 
courage and conduct in the battle, 
and that his fall was as dignified as 
his entrance on the campaign had 
been graceful. 

Sir Robert Peel resigned, and took 
the earliest opportunity afterwards 
of preaching a conewiuk startling 
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doctrine to the people of England. 
He met his constituents at dinner, 
and through them made the public 
aware, that, in his opinion, the mon- 
archy was virtually at an end,—that 
the battle of the constitution, such as 
it was, must thenceforth be fought in 
the registration courts, and that all 
real power had become vested in the 
Commons. Perhaps Sir Robert Peel 
was right; yet he must pardon us if 
we venture to question the wisdom of 
stating in terms so peremptory and 
direct, what it is better that good men 
should feel than bad men understand. 
For there are certain truths, both in 
morals and in politics, which are 
safer in men’s hearts than upon their 
lips. The Romans would make no 
law against parricide, because they 
regarded the crime as too atrocious 
to be mentioned. Cesar, when he 
led his legions from Gaul into Italy, 
professed to seek the deliverance, not 
thesubjugation ofhiscountry. Inlike 
manner, Sir Robert Peel might have 


made his electioneering lesson quite 
as strong, yet clothed it in language 
less transparently startling, for a 
child could not fail of seeing through 


it. But with him, as with all the 
world besides, the Scriptural maxim 
holds good, that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
Sir Robert believed that there could 
never be a king's government again, 
and he, therefore, warned the people 
to form a government for themselves, 
as like to a king's in its spirit, as well 
as in its form, as the altered state of 
circumstances would allow. 

Once more the leader of'a Conserva- 
tive opposition, Sir Robert Peel saw 
fresh reasons, from day to day, to ad- 
here to the opinion which he had 
formed immediately after the passing 
of the Reform-bill. The government, 
tottering continually to its fall, was 
kept together just as often by the 
support of its enemies against its 
professed friends, as by that of its 

rofessed friends against its enemies. 

feasures were brought forward, can- 
vassed, and cut to pieces, and then, if 
not passed in a mutilated state, with- 
drawn by their proposers. ‘The very 
ledge, ce giving which Lord John 
Russell had succeeded in regaining 
temporary possession of Downing 
Street, was never redeemed; but a 
bill passed for the adjustment of the 
tithe-question in Ireland, wherein no 
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appropriation clause found place. And 
so it was in a thousand different 
instances besides. The attack upon 
the parliament of Jamaica, the Muni- 
cipal Boundaries-bill, the Metropo- 
litan Police-bill, the Education-bill, 
—these, with innumerable abortive 
attempts at legislation besides, shewed 
that, for the time being at least, 
the powers of government were in 
abeyance; and they were all ac- 
cepted by Sir Robert Peel as con- 
firmatory of his own favourite maxim, 
that the powers of a government, 
properly so called, would never be 
revived in this country again. 

The impatience of the great Con- 
servative party all this while con- 
trasted strongly with the perfect 
composure of their chief. They did 
not feel with him that the days of 
strong governments were over. They 
saw, indeed, that the gentlemen com- 
posing the queen's Whig cabinet 
were without influence either within 
parliament or without, but they were 
not, therefore, convinced that a cabi- 
net composed of Conservative states- 
men would be, in like manner, feeble. 
Over and over again, therefore, they 
urged their chief to lead them on, 
and were confident that, let the strug- 
gle come when it might, they should 
prevail. It did come, and a wretched 
bed-chamber plot turned the scale. 
Still nobody could longer hide from 
himself that the term of Whig 
misrule was at hand. More than 
ever the ministers truckled, cringed, 
and floundered, and their last flounder 
destroyed them. They would not 
resign when a House of Commons, 
elected by themselves, had passed 
against them a vote of no confidence. 
They tried the effect of a dissolution, 
and were soundly beaten. 

It is much to be lamented that 
in the mind of Sir Robert Peel the con- 
viction should have taken such deep 
root, that for any set of men to govern 
on fixed principles, and with a high 
hand, was no longer possible. Since 
the days of Pitt there has been no 
minister brought into office so tri- 
umphantly as he. Never shall we 
forget the shout of triumph that rang 
through the land when all the arts 
and shifts of ministerial chicanery 
had exhausted themselves, and the 
first muster of forces shewed upon 
the side of the Conservatives a work- 
ing majority of not less than ninety. 
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Who would then have presumed to 
say that the days of strong govern- 
ments were over? The victors knew 
that the fate of the country de- 
pended on the maintenance of a steady 
union among themselves. They were 
not unaware that the altered state 
of circumstances would lay them under 
the necessity of yielding up many 
long - cherished predilections, they 
were prepared to make almost any sa- 
crifices which their great leader might 
require; and the cheerfulness with 
which they did make these sacrifices 
can never be forgotten. Sir Robert 
Peel took the helm at a moment of 
imminent peril to the state. There 
was disaster abroad and unparalleled 
financial difficulties at home. There 
was a rebellion just repressed, a total 
stagnation of commerce, poverty in 
all classes, absolute starvation in 
some. To cope with evils so tre- 
mendous, extraordinary measures 
were needed, and with very extraor- 
dinary measures Sir Robert Peel’s 
ministerial reign began. The whole 
financial system of the country was 
changed ; there was no patching up 
a rent here by making a worse rent 
elsewhere. There was no increase of 
permanent debt for the purpose of 
meeting an immediate exigency. 
But a bold and statesman-like review 
of the real difficulties of his position 
led the way on the part of the mi- 
nister to the announcement of a plan 
which struck both friend and foe 
with amazement. The income-tax 
and the new tariff will be spoken of 
for ages to come, as the boldest, and 
yet the wisest projects of finance that 
ever were announced in a British 
House of Commons. And the readi- 
ness with which Conservatives of 
almost every shade of oe came 
into them — the cheerful acquies- 
cence of the agriculturists in the 
proposed change in the corn-laws— 
the willingness of the monied in- 
terests to pay their three per cent— 
the acquiescence of the advocates of 
the doctrine of protection in what 
they felt to be a prodigious stride 
towards the theory of free trade,— 
all this was as creditable to the par- 
ties making the sacrifice, as it ought 
to have been a source of honest 
pride to the statesman who required 
it. Sir Robert Peel might have felt, 
when his great measures passed, that, 
whether for permanency or not, the 
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sovereign was once more — on 
her own government; and the feel- 
ing ought to have encouraged him 
to still more gallant strivings, for 
the purpose of introducing once again 
order and stability into the great 
institutions of the country. 

We believe that the statesman 
who has influence ought to persuade 
his adherents to acquiescence in ar- 
rangements which affect, or are sup- 
posed to affect, their individual in- 
terests injuriously, may, without 
apprehension, attack any species of 
abuse which so much as seems to 
threaten the permanent welfare of 
the empire. Such abuses Sir Robert 
Peel, on his accession to office, 
found in abundance, and his friends 
wae expected that he would 
deal with them vigorously. We are 
not prepared to say that among the 
evils to be dealt with off-hand, the 
distracted state of the Scotch Church 
ought to be numbered. The question 
at issue between the Non-intrusion- 
ists and the Moderates in the General 
Assembly could hardly be taken up 
in the legislature till it should have 
determined itself elsewhere. No act 
of parliament would have satisfied 
Dr. Candlish which came short of 
affecting a complete change in the 
constitution of the Scottish Church. 
No such change as Dr. Candlish and 
his adherents required would have 
been acceptable to the right-think- 
ing, and, as the event has proved, 
to the majority, in point of numbers, 
among the Scottish clergy. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, therefore, acted with as 
much of sound policy as of forbear- 
ance, by leaving the Kirk to right 
herself in the first instance ; and then, 
and not till then, by providing against 
the possible recurrence of such scenes 
as had, under Whig misrule, thrown 
discredit upon heras an establishment. 
But can we say as much when we 
come to consider his mode of 
dealing with Ireland, goaded well- 
nigh into open rebellion by the 
treasonable harangues of one man; 
or with the lamentable condition, in 
point both of moral and of physical 
debasement, into which the over- 
crowded inhabitants of our English 
and Scotch manufacturing towns 
have fallen? Why did not the 
minister brace himself to grapple 
with these crying enormities, as soon 
as he had set the wheel of the state 
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fairly in motion? Why did he per- 
mit a single session to pass by with- 
out demanding from parliament 
powers sufficiently extensive to 
down the Repeal agitation ere it had 
reached its present height, and to in- 
troduce, the beginnings at least, of a 
better order of things into the manu- 
facturing districts? Alas! we imagine 
that in the reluctance which he has 
exhibited to take the only steps in 
reference to these matters from which 
good can be expected to arise, 
we perceive the continuance of that 
unhappy conviction on his mind to 
which the passing of the Reform-bill 
gave birth. Sir Robert still conceives 
that there are no means of carrying 
on with vigour “the king’s govern- 
ment.” He has hardihood enough 
to risk his own tenure of office on a 
great experiment for the relief of the 
financial difficulties of the country. 
He is not afraid to strike at many 
long-cherished prejudices, and to 
propose, in a season of European 
peace, a tax which has heretofore 
been kept in reserve against the oc- 
currence of a European war. And 


he is quite ready, in case his pro- 


posals be rejected, to give up the 
seals of office to any one whom the 
sovereign may appoint to receive 
them. But he cannot screw his cou- 
rage to the point of bringing into 
direct collision the authority of the 
crown and the passions of an abused 
and an infuriated rabble. He thinks 
that the days of strong governments 
are gone. He hasno fears for himself, 
because a braver man lives not; and 
as to office, and the cares attendant 
on it, he is, and has long been, sick 
of them; but he is haunted with the 
apprehension that a single false step 
on the part of the queen’s advisers 
may, and probably will, lead to 
scenes by which the throne itself 
shall be endangered. We wish, with 
all our hearts, that he could be per- 
suaded to shake himself free from 
this groundless delusion. There is 
no danger to the throne, if there be 
but vigour enough in the minister to 
uphold its dignity as becomes him. 
But should he temporise and trifle 
with the storm which has already 
begun to growl, and which must 
gather strength from day to 
day unless the clouds be swept 
quickly asunder, —then, indeed, he 
may take our word for it that the 
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throne will be shaken with a ven- 
geance. 

The withdrawal by Sir James 
Graham of the educational clauses 
from his Factory Regulation-bill, has 
gone to the hearts of the whole Con- 
servative party. They perceive in it 
something like the commencement of 
that miserable system of half mea- 
sures, which, more than even their 
gross offences, brought the Whigs 
into contempt. They can discover 
no just reason why these clauses 
should have been withdrawn. The 
opposition got up by a few noisy 
demagogues was, in their estimation, 
quite illusory. It deserved very little 
regard by the queen’s ministers. And 
though it be undeniable that in fa- 
vour of the scheme few if any peti- 
tions were presented, the Conserva- 
tives are prepared to demonstrate 
that the numbers of those to whom 
the proposal was acceptable, surpassed 
the numbers of such as objected to it 
by three to one, at the least. Why, 
indeed, should the minister have 
taken so much to heart that of which 
he now complains as the supineness 
of Churchmen? Has he yet to learn 
that the great body of the people 
seldom evince their approval of pro- 
posed acts of legislation otherwise 
than by a silent acquiescence in them? 
Is he not aware that no peaceable 
subject ever dreams that it is neces- 
sary for him to throw his hat into 
the air and to shout Jo triumphans, 
as often as his rulers shew that they 
have the permanent interests of the 
country at heart? Nay, more. Is 
it desirable that a different practice 
should be introduced? Is it a thing 
to be sought for, that every scheme 
proposed in parliament should be 
taken up for further discussion in all 
the towns, and villages, and hamlets 
of the empire, and not passed into 
law till the government and the 
legislature are satisfied that a majo- 
rity of the lieges approve and are 
willing to accept it? When it comes 
to this, the sooner we get rid of the 
present representative system the 
better. If the weight of petitions is 
to decide what is right and what is 
wrong in legislation, we see no good 
reason why the People’s Charter 
should not become the law of the land 
to-morrow. 

If Sir James Graham was not de- 
termined to go through with his 
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educational clauses, he never ~“— 
to have brought them forward. He 
had both time and leisure enough at 
his command to weigh the probable 
consequences of their working. He 
had every opportunity of consulting 
upon them men competent to advise 
and even to direct with him. If he 
did not consult such men, he is much 
to blame; if he did consult and found 
that they approved of his project, he 
is doubly to blame for having aban- 
doned it. But he abandoned it, we 
are told, in consequence of the viru- 
lence of the opposition, and the less 
than lukewarm support which pro- 
mised to attend it. How is this? 
We have no recollection that a greet- 
ing so favourable was ever accorded 
to any legislative proposition as that 
which waited on his device when it 
was first propounded in the House. 
Lord John Russell praised it; Mr. 
Roebuck spoke well of it; Mr. 
Philip Howard, a Roman Catholic 
member, said that though in some 
of its more minute details improve- 
ments might be effected, the gene- 
ral principle was excellent. And 


all this on the very first night 


when the right honourable home 
secretary asked leave to introduce 
his bill. Why did he not strike, 
then, when the iron was hot? Why 
pause, and hesitate, and give time for 
a set of professional agitators to get 
up a purely Dissenting opposition to 
the scheme? Sir James Graham 
sught to have explained his inten- 
tions one night, brought in his bill 
the next, and stuck to it like a man, 
till it was fairly through the House ; 
and then if Dissenters petitioned ever 
so stoutly against it, counter petitions 
in its favour would have been forth- 
coming abundantly. Or if he did not 
choose to adopt this plan, in common 
candour he was bound to examine 
and to analyse all the petitions as they 
were offered. He would have found, 
in this case, that they came exclu- 
sively from sectarians ; he would have 
ascertained, too, for himself, and been 
able to satisfy the House that they, 
one and all, rested upon grounds 
which were purely ideal. There was 
no blow struck by him, nor intended 
to be struck, at the most absolute 
freedom of conscience in the matter 
of religion. There was no intention 
whatever of forcing the Church's 
catechisms and liturgy down the 
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throat of any body. That which he 
sought to effect was the communi- 
cation of a sound, moral, and religious 
education to the children of the poor, 
by a process as far removed from the 
spirit of proselytism as it is possible 
to conceive. Now, without meaning 
to speak disparagingly of the Dis- 
senters, or to underrate their strength 
at the hustings, we must still take 
the freedom to observe, that a purely 
sectarian opposition to a measure in 
itself so righteous ought to have been 
treated as it deserved. Has Sir 
James Graham yet to learn that 
among the Dissenters neither he nor 
his colleagues are popular, and that 
there is no chance of their becoming 
so if they first moot a point like this, 
and then are driven, confessedly 
against their will, to abandon it at 
the exclusive bidding of sectarians ? 
The educational clauses are gone, 
and with them almost all that made 
the Factory-bill really valuable. 
We lament the circumstance deeply, 
and trust for the sake of all con- 
cerned that such an exhibition of 
ministerial feebleness will not on any 
other question be repeated. Mean- 
while let us look to Ireland, and to 
the arrangements which the govern- 
ment are making for the purpose of 
staying the progress of the most ex- 
traordinary, not to say the most 
alarming, movement which has been 
witnessed in modern times. And here 
again we cannot but express our ap- 
prehension that the unhappy maxim 
to which so much reference has been 
made in the course of this article, is 
operating to the hurt both of the 
ruler and the subject. Sir Robert 
Peel distrusts his own strength in an 
open contest with the Repealers. He 
has no fear about putting them down, 
were they so imprudent as to com- 
mit some overt act of outrage. He 
knows that it is only necessary to 
bid the Protestants of the north 
arise, in order to make Ireland as 
quiet in three months as ever was 
Essex, or Dorset, or Argyleshire. 
But he apprehends that the time has 
gone by i it would be safe for the 
crown to exercise the prerogatives of 
which, by act of parliament, at least, 
it has not yet been deprived. Why 
have no proclamations been issued to 
forbid these gatherings for a purpose 
notoriously seditious ? Are we to be 
told that such a measure as that 
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which established the legislative 
union between England and Ireland 
is to be treated with the same cool 
indifference which men award to a 
turnpike-act or even to a corn-law. 
The corn-laws, important as they 
seem, are nothing more than a fiscal 
arrangement, which, though it be good 
for one state of society, may not be 
good for another, and is, therefore, 
open to perpetual discussion and mo- 
dification. But the acts of parliament 
which link Scotland to England and 
Ireland to Great Britain as one con- 
solidated realm, have the same weight 
—yea, and partake of the very same 
nature, with the great national com- 
pact which placed the house of Bruns- 
wick on the throne. They are not 
to be interfered with upon any pre- 
text whatsoever; and least of all 
may demagogues presume to declaim 
against them in the hearing of thou- 
sands of ignorant men, all drilled and 
trained to obey the voice of their 
leader. What would Mr. O'Connell 
say were we to argue that because 
the act of settlement is a mere bit of 
parchment, the queen’s subjects are 
free to demand its repeal, by hundreds 
of thousands at a time, not less by 
twos and threes? Can he doubt for 
a moment that the act of doing so 
would put the neck of the first man 
who adventured upon it in jeopardy ? 
and does he pretend to believe that 
to reserve the succession to the throne 
for a particular line of princes is of 
half so much importance to this great 
empire as that it shall not be split up 
into a federation of petty republics, 
with no bond of union among them 
except that which they may de- 
rive from intrusting the powers of 
their executive to a common pre- 
sident? It would be treasonable to 
deny the queen's right to the throne, 
and to collect masses of people to- 
ether with a view of intimidating 
er into an abdication. Is it less so 
to clamour for the dismemberment 
of her kingdom, and to seek the ac- 
complishment of that end by such 
means as those which the leaders of 
the Repeal movement have adopted ? 
Our conviction is that the law as it 
now stands, has force enough to put 
down this most mischievous and 
wicked movement. We bclieve that 
roclamations against Repeal meet- 
ings have been issued before now, 
and we do not remember that they 
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ever failed to accomplish their ob- 
ject. But if we be mistaken in 
this opinion, surely Sir Robert 
Peel has an excellent alternative 
in reserve. He has only to ask 
parliament for a suspension of the 
labeas Corpus Act in Ireland ; 
and to follow up the demand by 
bringing in an explanatory bill ak 
as shall make clear the illegality of 
the course which Mr. O'Connell and 
the Popish hierarchy are pursuing ; 
and we pledge ourselves that in nei- 
ther instance will his request be re- 
fused. For dull and dogged as some 
of our senators are, it is impossible 
for the dullest of the whole not to 
perceive that the time has come when 
you must either put a final stop to 
this agitation, or else concede the 
point for which it is kept up. Now 
we cannot suppose that with the ex- 
ception of the tail, there are ten men 
in both houses who would advise the 
latter procedure ; and we, therefore, 
feel that if the minister have but the 
boldness to ask for authority te act, 
such authority will be conceded to 
him without a murmur. 

Sir Robert Peel’s policy in regard 
to Ireland has, up to the present 
point, been marked by the best in- 
tentions possible; yet we are con- 
strained reluctantly to add that its 
distinguishing characteristic is fee- 
bleness. Take, for example, the 
Arms Registration-bill. Is it worth 
the pother and delay that have arisen 
out of it? Can he bene to stop short 
there when he has got it? Why, it 
is the merest drivelling to talk ofa 
measure like that, as strengthen- 
ing the hands of government, or de- 
priving the discontented of their 
power to commit crime, when week 
by week three thousand pounds of 
Popish rent are collected under your 
very nose ; and the leader ofa faction 
bent upon a treasonable design is per- 
mitted, if he choose, to accumulate a 
fund, adequate to the equipment of 
an army of fifty thousand men, and 
to the maintenance of that army after 
it has been equipped throughout a 
couple of campaigns. Is there not a 
law which forbids the levying of 
taxes except by authority of parlia- 
ment; and will any body paw 
that the Repeal-rent is less of 
a tax on multitudes who are bul- 
lied, not cajoled, into paying it, than 
the sums which our householders 
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contribute in the shape of assessed 
taxes ? 

There is but one argument against 
dealing as we would recommend with 
the Repeal question ; and of this we 
have already in a great measure dis- 
posed ; but as we are very anxious 
that our meaning should not be mis- 
understood, we will here repeat it. 
What we say is this,—that if the ex- 
isting law do not permit the agitation 
in favour of repeal to be treated as a 
treasonous movement, every consi- 
deration of justice and sound policy 
requires that such a law should be 
enacted. The opponents of strong 
measures say, that to enact such a 
law would be to contradict all pre- 
cedent. You never spoke of putting 
down the Catholic Society by vio- 
lence; why should you have re- 
course to means for the extinction of 
the Repeal-cry which you did not 
venture to use in order to get rid of 
the cry for Catholic Emancipation ? 
We answer, that there is no parallel 
between the cases. The laws against 


the admission of Roman Catholics 
into parliament were passed to meet 
a particular emergency. They were 
passed, moreover, not because of any 


radical inaptness of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion to amalgamate with 
the civil constitution of England, but 
because the persons professing that 
religion were attached to a family 
which the British nation had ex- 
pelled from the throne, and refused 
to transfer their allegiance to the 
princes whom the British people had 
called to reign over them. The 
Roman Catholics cherished no wish 
to dismember the empire. They 
desired only to bring back the 
exiled family of Stuart, and were 
for ever plotting, both in parliament 
and out of it, to effect this pur- 
pose. For this the legislature de- 
prived them of certain political pri- 
vileges, and, considering the uses to 
which they turned these privileges, 
it did right. But when the bone of 
contention was removed,—when the 
house of Stuart became extinct, and 
in the rights of the House of Hano- 
ver the Roman Catholics acquiesced, 
—then was the justice of continuing 
restrictions which had been applied 
for a particular purpose open to the 
freest discussion. To have stopped 
such discussion with the strong hand, 
so long as it made no decided verge 
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towards an appeal to brute force, 
would have been impolitic. But the 
case is widely different when we come 
to talk about a dissolution of the legis- 
lative union. Concede that, and in 
less than ten years you will have 
open war between England and Ire- 
land; not a civil war, such as might 
take place now, were the Repealers 
to refuse obedience to the laws, and 
to resist the authorities in their en- 
deavour to enforce them; but open 
hostilities, fed on either side by grants 
made in the legislature, and sup- 
ported by alliances called in, both 
from Europe and America, by the 
weaker party. We repeat that, in 
point of fact, he who demands a re- 
peal of the union is seeking to dis- 
member the empire. He is, there- 
fore, just as much guilty of high 
treason as if he were plotting to esta- 
blish over the whole a new form 
of government, and levied war, or 
called hundreds of thousands of 
people together, in order to drive 
the queen from her throne. 

If Sir Robert Peel decline to adopt 
the bold policy which we venture to 
recommend, it is absolutely necessary 
that he should in some other way get 
rid of a cancer which is eating into 
the very vitals of the state. tter 
have a civil war—which if begun 
now would not last till winter—than 
go on from year to year — 
the seeds of discord to take root, as 
they are doing in all bosoms. At 
present, no man knows what to 
expect, or how to comport himself. 
Industry is paralysed —confidence is 
destroyed. ‘The very absence of 
party feuds, and the marvellous so- 
briety of the people, strike all minds 
in Ireland with alarm. It is worse 
than useless to hide from ourselves 
the fact, that we are standing upon 
the edge of great changes ; and whe- 
ther these are to result in the conso- 
lidation of the empire’s strength, or 
in its disseverance, will depend en- 
tirely upon the line of policy which 
the present government shall adopt. 
We do not reproach them for bring- 
ing in an Arms Registration-bill. 
Such a bill is good as far as it goes; 
but we do think that they lave 
played their cards but indifferently 
in making such a parade about so 
very small a measure. The same 
amount of obloquy, the same extent 
of opposition, and no more, which 
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have attended their somewhat osten- 
tatious continuance of an existin 
law, would have carried them ian 
a manly and brave attempt to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, and to 
declare the agitation of Repeal high 
treason. At the same time, we are 
bound to add, that they deserve 
many and grave allowances to be 
made for them. Nothing short ofa 
stern necessity can justify a states- 
man in his own eyes, or in the eyes 
of the world, for even a temporary 
attack on the liberties of those for 
whose well-being he has undertaken 
to watch ; and we can easily believe 
that a man of Sir Robert Peel’s hu- 
mane temperament will be slow to 
admit the existence of such necessity. 
Let us, however, assure him, in the 
kindliest temper, and not without 
some knowledge of the subject under 
discussion, that he must be very care- 
ful how he suffers this spirit of hu- 
manity to unman him. The aban- 
donment of the Education plan so 
eloquently propounded, and so well 
received only six weeks ago, has given 
great pain to numbers of his stanch- 
est supporters. He has gained no 
eat honour by the bungling that 
as occurred about the proposed re- 
forms in the Ecclesiastical law. His 
increased duty on Irish spirits has 
proved so decided a failure that, 
without pausing to repeal the law, 
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he has declined to act upon it. Let 
him not add to these disappoint- 
ments by temporising too far with 
a state of things in the sister island 
which his best friends regard with 
anxiety and indignation. Sir Robert 
Peel must forget his maxim of twelve 
years ago. He has done more to 
prove its inaptness by the changes 
which he has wrought in the financial 
system of the country, than he can 
ever do again by the adoption of 
wise measures for the education of 
the = and the restoration of 
order in Ireland. The queen’s govern- 
ment can be carried on, if the minis- 
ter now at the head of it will but 
brace himself to try the experiment. 
Whereas, if he do not, then, indeed, 
the chances are that there will soon 
be no government at all,—at least no 
government nominated by the queen, 
and doing her behests. But we hope 
better things. Sir Robert Peel's po- 
sition, as we said in the opening of 
this paper, is a trying and a delicate 
one; for he has tools to work with 
in many respects different from those 
which served him while Old Sarum 
stood at his back. But it is a lofty 
one, too. He has tried conciliation ; 
let him now put forth his strength, 
and his triumph is certain. The 
queen’s government can be carried on, 
and Peel is the man to conduct it. 
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